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FOREWORD 


The  twenty-sixth  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  was  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  the  Ecumenical  Centre, 
22-29  August  1973. 

On  Friday,  24  August,  members  attended  a  reception  given  by  the  State 
Council  of  the  Republic  and  Canton  of  Geneva  and  the  Administrative  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  City  of  Geneva.  On  Sunday,  26  August,  the  twenty -fifth  anniversary 
of  the  formation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  celebrated  by  a  Service 
of  Worship  in  the  Cathedral  of  St  Peter,  including  a  Litany  based  on  the  Mes¬ 
sages  of  the  four  Assemblies  (see  Appendix  XVII).  On  Sunday  afternoon, 
members  enjoyed  an  excursion  by  boat  to  Coppet,  visiting  the  chateau  there, 
by  kind  invitation  of  the  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation. 

Worship  during  the  meeting  was  arranged  by  a  Worship  Committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Pauline  M.  Webb.  Opening  and  closing  services  were 
held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Ecumenical  Centre,  and  brief  morning  and  evening 
prayers  each  day  were  led  by  members  of  the  Committee.  On  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  25  August,  a  festival  vigil  was  held  under  the  general  title,  ‘Tout  est 
fait  a  la  gloire  de  Dieu’,  including  a  number  of  different  events,  leading  up  to 
a  eucharistic  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  Ecumenical  Centre,  presided  by  the 
Rev.  C.-C.  Lee,  Dr  P.  A.  Potter  and  the  Most  Rev.  G.  O.  Simms 
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CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

MINUTES  AND  REPORTS  OF  THE 
TWENTY-SIXTH  MEETING 


Geneva,  Switzerland 
22-29  August  1973 


OPENING  ACTIONS 

1.  Opening  Worship 

Opening  worship  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Ecumenical  Centre  at 
8.45  on  Wednesday,  22  August  1973. 

2.  Call  to  Order 

The  twenty-sixth  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  M.M.  Thomas,  at  9.45  on  Wednesday,  22  August  1973. 

3.  Opening  Ceremony 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  pleasure  felt  by  the  Committee  in  holding 
its  meeting  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Council  in 
the  city  of  Geneva.  He  welcomed  to  its  first  session  the  following : 

Mr.  Hans  Peter  Tschudi,  Federal  Councillor  of  Switzerland 
Mr.  Frangois  Picot,  President  of  the  State  Council  of  Geneva 
Mr.  Claude  Ketterer,  Mayor  of  Geneva 
Mr.  Robert  Vieux,  Chief  of  Protocol  for  Geneva 
Mr.  V.  Grolimund  and  Mr.  H.  Stengel,  Commune  of  Grand-Saconnex 
Rev.  Walther  Sigrist,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Swiss  Federation 
of  Churches 

Mr.  Ch.  Bauer,  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Swiss  Federation  of 
Churches 

Rev.  Arnold  Mobbs,  Secretary,  Swiss  Federation  of  Churches 
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Monseigneur  Leon  Gauthier ,  Old  Catholic  Church  of  Switzerland 

Bishop  Frans  Schaefer ,  Methodist  Church  in  Switzerland 

Rev.  Pierre  Berthoud,  Rev.  Jean-Pierre  Jornod,  Mr.  G-O.  Segond, 
Reformed  Church  of  Geneva 

Rev.  Marcel  Pradervand,  Ecumenical  Committee  of  the  Christian 
Churches  in  Geneva 

M.  le  cure  Frans  Murbach 

Federal  Councillor  H.  P.  Tschudi  welcomed  the  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  Geneva.  After  referring  to  the  founding  of  the  Council  and  expressing 
pleasure  at  the  location  of  its  headquarters  in  Switzerland,  Mr.  Tschudi  stressed 
the  need  for  collaboration  between  Church,  community  and  state,  if  a  more 
habitable  and  more  human  world  were  to  be  created.  The  churches  are  neither 
the  servants  nor  the  teachers  of  the  states,  he  said.  They  can  be  their  conscience 
in  the  sense  that  religious  truth  must  have  concrete  form  in  life.  The  World 
Council  will  fulfil  this  difficult  and  responsible  task  of  being  the  conscience 
of  the  nations  if,  taking  its  stand  on  the  commandments  of  the  scriptures,  it 
works  for  peace,  for  the  breaking  down  of  nationalistic  prejudices,  for  social 
justice,  for  the  protection  of  the  poor  and  the  weak. 

The  Rev.  Walther  Sigrist,  Chairman  of  the  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Feder¬ 
ation,  welcomed  the  service  rendered  by  the  World  Council  in  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  action  as  well  as  by  word. 

Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  responded  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  expressing  gratitude  for  the  warm  welcome  extended  to  them  on  this 
occasion  and  recalling  the  many  courtesies  rendered  to  the  Council  by 
Switzerland  during  the  period  since  its  formation  in  1948.  The  Council  would 
gratefully  and  humbly  try  to  carry  out  the  responsibility  entrusted  to  it  to  be 
a  conscience  for  humanity  —  which  it  could  only  do  by  constant,  faithful 
listening  to  God’s  word. 

4.  RoU  Call 

The  General  Secretary  called  the  roll  of  those  present  (see  Appendix  I). 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the 
following  members  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Committee  : 

Dr.  David  W.  Preuss,  American  Futheran  Church,  replacing  the  late 
Dr.  Kent  S.  Knutson 

Archbishop  Olof  Sundby,  Church  of  Sweden,  replacing  the  late  Arch¬ 
bishop  Reuben  Josefson 

Rev.  Robert  H.  A.  Wallace,  United  Church  of  Canada,  replacing 
Dr.  Ernest  E.  Long 

It  was  noted  that  Mr.  William  Conton,  Church  of  the  Province  of  West 
Africa,  had  resigned  ;  no  replacement  had  yet  been  nominated. 
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The  seating  of  substitutes  as  follows  was  approved : 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Andrews  for  Dr.  T.  Watson  Street 
Proto-priest  Vitaly  Borovoy  for  Professor  Archpriest  L.  A.  Voronov 
His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Damaskinos  for  His  Eminence  Metropolitan 
Meliton 

His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Emilianos  for  Most  Rev.  Iakovos 

Archpriest  N.  Goundiaev  for  Professor  V  D.  Saritchev 

Mrs  C.C.  Harvey  for  the  Rev.  Miss  Eva  Shipstone 

Miss  Bella  Magdaleno  for  Miss  Carmencita  Karagdag 

Rev.  T.  K.  Jones  for  the  Hon.  J.  Brademas  (from  27  August) 

Rev.  J .  Lawson  for  Bishop  Roy  Nichols  (from  24  August) 

Members  heard  with  sympathy  that  Dr.  Watson  Street  had  had  to  return 
to  the  United  States  on  learning  of  the  death  by  drowning  of  his  son,  and  that 
Miss  Pauline  Webb  had  had  to  return  to  England  for  a  few  days  for  the  funeral 
of  her  father  who  had  died  after  she  left  home  for  the  meetings. 


5.  Assistance  to  the  Chairman 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.A.  Payne  should  assist  in  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  some  sessions,  pending  Miss  Webb’s  return. 

6.  Minutes 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  in  Utrecht,  The  Netherlands,  13-23 
August  1972,  having  been  previously  circulated,  were  adopted. 


7.  Time-table  and  Agenda 

The  Chairman  drew  attention  to  the  proposed  time-table  and  agenda, 
which  were  approved,  subject  to  any  changes  which  might  become  necessary 
during  the  course  of  the  meeting. 

8.  Appointment  of  Committees  and  Groups 
It  was  agreed  — 

a)  that  the  following  Committees  be  appointed : 

Reference  Committee  I  Chairman  Rev.  Dr.  R.J.  Marshall 

Vice-Chairman  Metropolitan  C.  Parthenios- 
Aris 
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Reference  Committee  II 

Reference  Committee  III 

Assembly  Committee  I 

Assembly  Committee  II 

Nominations/Staffing 
Committee 
Priorities  Committee 

Finance  Committee 

Officers  of  Group  Meetings 


Chairman  Dr.  R.  V.  Moss 
Vice-Chairman  Bishop  D.  Kurt  Scharf 
Chairman  Dr.  Lois  C.  Miller 
Vice-Chairman  Metropolitan  Justin 
Chairman  Fr.  Paul  Verghese 
Vice-Chairman  Professor  J.M.  Lochman 
Chairman  Rev.  E.L.  Taylor 
Vice-Chairman  Bishop  Samuel  of  Ethiopia 
Chairman  Miss  P.M.  Webb 
Vice-Chairman  Metropolitan  Nikodim 
Chairman  Bishop  R.C.  Nichols 
Vice-Chairman  President  D.A .  Wischmann 
Chairman  Rt  Hon.  the  Earl  of  March 
Vice-Chairman  President  D.A.  Wischmann 
Chairman  Principal  Olle  Engstrom 
Vice-Chairman  Dr.  Getachew  Haile 


b)  that  the  Central  Committee  be  divided  into  ten  groups  to  discuss  the 
principal  reports,  with  the  following  members  as  chairmen : 


Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Group 


1  —  Okr.  U.  von  Briick 

2  —  Dr.  /.  Rossel 

3  —  Rev.  A.  Th.  Nyemb 

4  —  Miss  J.  Fairfax 

5  —  Dr.  H.  A.  Frei 

6  —  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Chandran 

7  —  Ven.  E.  S.  Light 

8  —  Pastor  J.  Langhoff 

9  —  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  K.  Stoylen 
10  —  Bishop  Samuel 


REPORTS*  AND  ACTIONS 


9.  Applications  for  Membership 

a)  Presentation  and  procedural  action.  A  report  on  applications  for 
membership  was  circulated.  It  was  agreed  that  these  be  referred  to  Reference 
Committee  III. 

b)  Membership.  At  a  later  session  Lord  Wemyss ,  in  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Lois  Miller,  presented  the  report  of  Reference  Committee  III  and  action 
was  taken  as  below,  members  voting  on  each  application  separately. 

*Reports  on  the  work  of  Units  and  Sub-units  since  the  Utrecht  meeting  were  circulated 
in  advance  to  members  of  the  Central  Committee  for  background  information.  They  can 
be  obtained,  as  can  the  full  texts  of  Unit  Committee  reports,  on  application  to  the 
Council’s  secretariat  in  Geneva. 
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It  was  resolved  that  the  following  churches  be  accepted  into  membership 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  accordance  with  the  Rules : 

Eglise  du  Christ  au  Zaire :  Communaute  Lumiere 

Eglise  du  Christ  au  Zaire :  Communaute  Mennonite 

Simalungun  Protestant  Christian  Church 

c)  Japanese  Orthodox  Church .  It  was  reported  that  the  Japanese 
Orthodox  Church  had  accepted  the  Basis  of  the  Council  and  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  the  Rules  regarding  membership.  The  application  had  been 
before  the  Executive  Committee  since  its  meeting  in  January  1971.  Consulta¬ 
tions  had  been  held  with  all  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  concerned  in 
accordance  with  Rule  1.5  of  the  Council.  While  there  was  no  unanimity 
among  these  churches  regarding  the  application,  the  Executive  Committee  at 
its  Utrecht  meeting  considered  that  the  Japanese  Orthodox  Church  fulfilled 
the  conditions  for  membership.  It  was,  however,  understood  that  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Council  would  have  no  effect,  positive  or  negative,  on  the  canon¬ 
ical  status  of  the  Japanese  Orthodox  Church,  which  was  a  matter  for  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  to  decide  in  their  own  time  and  according  to 
their  own  canonical  procedures.  Dr.  Potter  read  a  statement  from  the  Ecumen¬ 
ical  Patriarchate  setting  out  the  reasons  for  its  opposition  to  this  application. 
The  Earl  of  Wemyss  said  that  the  Reference  Committee  had  given  most  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  the  position  and  had  taken  fully  into  account  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate.  It  had,  however,  felt  bound  to 
recommend  that  the  Japanese  Orthodox  Church  be  accepted  into  membership. 
It  was  resolved,  with  4  abstentions  and  one  contra  vote,  that  the  Japanese 
Orthodox  Church  be  accepted  into  membership  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  accordance  with  the  Rules. 

d)  Associate  membership.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Eglise  du  Christ  au 
Zaire :  Communaute  Baptiste  Episcopate  be  accepted  into  associate  member¬ 
ship  of  the  World  Council  in  accordance  with  the  Rules. 

Dr.  Potter  introduced  the  representatives  present  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Eglise  du  Christ  au  Zaire :  Gommunaute  Lumiere  and  the  Eglise  du  Christ  au 
Zaire:  Communaute  Baptiste  Episcopate.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman 
they  expressed  their  pleasure  at  the  new  opportunities  into  which  their  res¬ 
pective  churches  were  entering  of  working  together  with  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

10.  Reports  of  Chairman  and  General  Secretary 

I  Report  of  Chairman 

a)  Presentation.  Dr.  Payne ,  in  the  chair,  called  upon  Dr.  Thomas  to 
present  his  report  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  (The  full  text  of 
the  report  appears  as  Appendix  II.) 
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Dr.  Thomas  recalled  the  loss  by  death  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  following  persons : 

The  Rev.  Kent  S.  Knutson,  a  member  of  Central  Committee 
Frere  Christophe  von  Wachter,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  SODEPAX 
Lord  Fischer  of  Lambeth,  one  of  the  first  Presidents  of  the  Council 
Dr.  Miklos  Palfy,  General  Secretary  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  the 
Hungarian  Churches 

The  Very  Rev.  J.H.  Cockburn,  first  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 
Alexandre  de  Weymam,  for  nearly  30  years  Director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Christian  Press  and  Information  Service  (now  EPS) 

‘Even  as  we  bow  our  heads  before  the  mystery  of  life  and  death’,  said 
Dr.  Thomas,  ‘let  us  thank  God  for  their  lives  and  pray  him  to  strengthen  us 
to  run  our  race  in  the  faith  that  their  labours  and  ours  are  not  in  vain  in  the 
Lord.’ 

b)  Debate  and  procedural  action.  After  thanking  Dr.  Thomas  for  his 
report,  Dr.  Payne  called  for  general  discussion. 

Most  Rev.  Athenagoras,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 
referred  to  criticisms  levelled  at  the  World  Council  that  it  took  a  one-sided 
position  on  certain  issues.  In  particular,  he  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  the 
Council  offered  assistance  only  to  North  Vietnam  and  did  not  give  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  Dr.  Potter  said  this  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  lack  of 
communication  with  the  constituency.  The  true  facts  were  available  to  every 
member  church  through  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service  and  other  publications 
and  statements  of  the  Council.  Dr.  Payne  then  called  on  the  Staff  Chairman 
of  the  Unit  on  Justice  and  Service.  Dr.  Brash  gave  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
amount  of  material  and  Financial  aid  channelled  to  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  stressing  that  all  such  aid  was  administered  through  local  sources 
and  was  given  without  regard  to  any  political  considerations  whatsoever. 

Bishop  K.  Stoylen,  Church  of  Norway,  in  underlining  the  importance  of 
the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  whole  life  of  the  Council,  said  he  was 
convinced  that  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Unit  on  Faith  and  Wit¬ 
ness  has  demonstrated  that  the  integration  of  its  various  sub-units  had  proved 
to  be  an  enriching  experience.  Bishop  J.K.  Mathews,  United  Methodist  Church, 
USA,  welcomed  the  establishment  of  the  Fund  for  Reconstruction  and  Recon¬ 
ciliation  in  Indo-China  and  spoke  of  the  concern  of  his  church  that  aid  be 
given  to  North  as  well  as  South  Vietnam.  He  was  confident  that  the  World 
Council  would  ensure  that  funds  would  be  justly  and  effectively  used  for  suf¬ 
fering  people  wherever  the  need  arose.  Okr.  U.  von  Briick,  Evangelical  Church 
of  Saxony,  GDR,  made  a  plea  that  we  do  not  only  speak  about  the  need  for 
unity  but  take  some  definite  action  to  achieve  it.  Professor  J.M.  Lochman, 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Czech  Brethren,  welcomed  Dr.  Thomas’s  remarks 
about  the  relation  between  necessity  and  grace  in  the  collective  structures  of 
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human  existence.  This  dialectic  should  be  present  through  all  our  delibera¬ 
tions  on  politics  and  society.  Metropolitan  Parthenios-Aris,  Greek  Orthodox 
Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  agreed  that  the  three  dimensions  about  which  the 
Chairman  had  spoken  —  Unity,  Mission  and  Justice  —  must  not  be  isolated 
one  from  another,  but  he  emphasized  that  the  Gospel  was  not  concerned  only 
with  the  feeding  of  the  hungry ;  the  Church  was  not  merely  a  philanthropic 
society.  Our  task  was  to  work  towards  the  unity  of  the  Church,  to  create  an 
atmosphere  where  all  three  of  these  concerns  could  be  seen  to  be  in  harmony. 
Fr.  Paul  Verghese,  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  the  East,  in  reference  to 
Dr.  Thomas’s  remarks  about  ‘ecumenism  at  a  distance’,  said  that  one  of  the 
problems  today  was  that  ecumenism  was  becoming  dissociated  from  the 
people  who  bore  responsibility  for  decision-making  in  the  churches.  Difficulty 
was  also  caused  by  the  tension  between  our  commitment  to  humanity  and 
our  commitment  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Thomas  replied  briefly  to  some  of  the  comments  made  and  it  was 
agreed  that  his  report  be  referred  to  the  groups  for  discussion. 

II  Report  of  General  Secretary 

a)  Presentation.  Dr.  E.  A.  Payne,  in  the  chair,  called  upon  Dr.  Potter  to 
give  his  report  as  General  Secretary.  (The  full  text  of  the  report  appears  as 
Appendix  III.) 

b)  Debate  and  procedural  action.  After  thanking  Dr.  Potter  for  his 
report,  the  Chairman  called  for  general  discussion. 

Archbishop  K.  Sarkissian,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  referring  to  a 
quotation  in  the  Chairman’s  report  of  a  remark  by  Mr.  C.I.Itty,  said  he  felt 
that  the  historic  aspect  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  should  not  be  entirely 
identified  with  time-boundedness.  We  should  not  forget  that  the  eschatological 
view  of  unity  gives  dynamism  to  our  historical  involvement  in  the  quest  for 
unity.  Metropolitan  Chrysostomos  Konst antinidis,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  said,  on  the  subject  ‘Committed  to  Fellowship’,  that  his 
Church  had  given  some  attention  to  this  and  to  its  theological  implications. 

The  theological  concept  of  the  meaning  of  fellowship  and  the  practical  consti¬ 
tutional  question  of  membership  in  the  World  Council  should  not  be  confused. 
Rev.  A.C.  Whitted,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  USA,  said  the 
General  Secretary  had  presented  a  challenging  situation  in  the  final  part  of  his 
report.  He  was  confident  that  under  his  leadership  we  should  be  enabled  to 
meet  the  challenge  presented  to  us. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Bishop  J.M.  Kibira,  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Tanzania,  the  General  Secretary  said  that  the  representatives  of  the 
member  churches  in  South  Africa  who  were  present  in  the  meeting  would  have 
every  opportunity  of  participating  fully  not  only  in  the  official  sessions  but 
also  in  informal  groups  and  such  consultations  as  they  might  wish.  Dr.  Won 
Yong  Kang,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  said  that  one  of 
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the  most  divisive  influences  in  the  life  of  the  Council  was  the  question  of 
language.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  Asian 
and  African  languages.  Dr.  J.  Rossel,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  was 
grateful  to  the  General  Secretary  for  so  frankly  indicating  that  the  way  to 
unity  might  pass  through  conflict;  this  we  must  have  the  courage  to  face.  He 
felt  that  the  western  churches  should  be  grateful  for  the  criticisms  coming 
from  Asia  and  Africa,  which  forced  them  to  face  anew  the  challenge  of  the 
Gospel  and  were  good  for  their  spiritual  health.  He  bad,  however,  been  sur¬ 
prised  by  some  passages  in  the  report  about  the  missionary  movement ;  in  spite 
of  its  many  faults  this  movement  had  been  able  to  create  churches  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  which  were  now  represented  in  the  Council  in  their  own 
right. 

Dr.  Getachew  Haile,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church,  wondered  whether  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  member  churches  from  147  to  263  meant  that  in 
some  cases  new  churches  were  coming  into  being.  On  the  question  of  unity, 
he  asked  whether  we  were  envisaging  a  unity  which  would  be  like  a  garden 
planted  with  only  one  tree.  He  would  like  to  see  a  garden  with  a  diversity  of 
flowers  and  shrubs  —  one  garden  whose  gardener  was  Christ.  Professor 
Roger  Mehl,  Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  referred  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  report  dealing  with  our  failure  to  make  people  understand  the 
relationship  between  the  Council’s  actions,  e.g.  in  favour  of  social  justice,  and 
the  message  of  the  Gospel.  This  was  a  problem  to  which  serious  attention 
must  be  given.  We  often  used  the  word  ‘liberation’  without  realizing  the 
extent  to  which  this  was  ambiguous.  At  the  recent  Bangkok  conference,  it 
should  have  been  brought  out  more  clearly  that  the  liberated  man  still  needed 
salvation.  Professor  H.J.  Held,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  River  Plate,  said 
there  was  mention  in  the  report  of  churches  where  there  was  a  certain  reserve 
or  even  antagonism  towards  ecumenical  activists.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  on  the  other  hand  there  existed  also  a  mistrust  of  the  institutional  chur¬ 
ches  among  ecumenical  groups,  not  least  in  South  America.  Was  there  not  a 
prophetic  word  being  spoken  by  some  churches  which  should  be  accepted  by 
the  World  Council  and  those  who  claimed  its  backing? 

Archbishop  Vladimir,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  said  he  was  grateful 
for  the  frankness  and  humility  with  which  the  General  Secretary  has  showed 
us  where  we  stand  at  the  present  time.  He  particularly  welcomed  the  reference 
to  the  Unit  on  Education  and  Renewal,  in  the  hope  that  this  indicated  its  staff 
would  not  be  further  cut.  Dr.  J.B.  McTernan,  Chiesa  Evangelica  Internazionale, 
welcomed  Dr.  Potter’s  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  social  action  must  be  based 
on  a  scriptural  foundation  and  that  true  spirituality  and  a  serious  commitment  to 
Jesus  Christ  must  not  be  sacrificed.  Mr.  .4. S'.  Buevskiy,  Orthodox  Church  of 
Russia,  was  glad  reference  had  been  made  to  the  significance  and  meaning  of 
the  ecumenical  movement  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  life  of  the  community. 
As  to  conflict  between  North  and  South,  this  was  not  a  new  problem  and 
should  have  detailed  consideration  in  the  groups  and  committees.  The  line  of 
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demarcation  was  not  simply  a  geographical  one  but  had  its  basis  in  ideological 
and  historical  concepts.  General  T.B.  Simatupang,  Indonesian  Christian  Church, 
contrasted  the  role  of  the  missionary  movement  in  influencing  the  relationship 
between  north  and  south  in  the  ‘colonial  era’  and  in  the  present  day.  We 
should  now  begin  to  ask  what  the  churches  together  can  do  today  to  face  the 
fundamental  problems,  especially  as  the  Council  approaches  an  Assembly  in 
Asia. 

In  response,  Dr.  Potter  said  it  was  because  he  had  personally  been 
involved  in  the  Council  since  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  that  he  had  felt  free 
to  raise  the  tough  issues  as  well  as  the  great  opportunities.  In  welcoming  the 
comments  made,  he  asked  members  not  to  underestimate  the  depth  of  the 
challenges. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the  report  of  the  General  Secretary  be  referred 
to  the  groups  for  discussion. 

Ill  Report  of  Officers  of  Group  Meetings 

(The  Central  Committee’s  action  on  the  reports  of  the  Chairman  and 
General  Secretary  is  found  in  minute  No.  28,  p.  87  below.) 

11.  Violence,  Nonviolence  and  the  Struggle  for  Social  Justice 

a)  Presentation.  After  the  showing  of  an  extract  from  a  film  on  the  work 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Dr.  Thomas  called  on  the  Rev.  David  Gill  to  present 
on  behalf  of  the  Church  and  Society  Working  Committee  its  report  on  this 
study.  The  task,  he  reminded  the  Committee,  had  been  not  to  produce  a 
definitive  document,  but  rather  to  try  to  set  the  issue  in  its  adequate  world¬ 
wide  and  ecumenical  context.  Key  points  had  been  consultations  held  in 

June  1971  at  Nemi,  Italy,  in  September  1972  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  and  a  small 
working  party  in  May  1973  in  Geneva  on  ‘Jesus  and  Power’.  The  statement 
before  the  Committee  was  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  churches’  debate,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  the  Committee  would  take  fresh  initiatives  to  stimulate 
and  assist  the  churches  to  translate  words  about  nonviolence  into  more  effec¬ 
tive  action.  This  presentation  was  followed  by  an  address  from  the  Rev. 

James  Lawson,  speaking  from  personal  experience  of  the  struggle  for  social 
justice. 

b)  Debate  and  procedural  action.  Dr.  Thomas  thanked  Mr.  Gill  and 
Mr.  Lawson  for  their  presentations  and  called  for  a  discussion  of  the  report 
now  before  the  meeting. 

The  Most  Rev.  G.O.  Simms,  Church  of  Ireland,  spoke  of  the  encourage¬ 
ment  given  to  the  churches  in  Northern  Ireland  by  the  special  appeal  for 
prayer  issued  at  the  season  of  Pentecost  by  the  World  Council  and  the 
Vatican.  He  thought  members  should  know  of  a  joint  consultation  to  include 
representatives  from  all  the  churches  in  Northern  Ireland  which  was  to  be 
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held  in  September,  and  suggested  that  any  action  on  the  proposal  to  send  an 
international  team  to  Northern  Ireland  should  best  wait  on  the  outcome  of 
that  meeting.  The  Rev.  R.J.  van  der  Veen,  Netherlands  Missionary  Council, 
Adviser,  felt  encouraged  by  what  Mr.  Lawson  had  said  and  by  the  humble 
and  honest  report.  He  would,  however,  like  to  see  some  more  specific  guidance 
for  Christians  living  in  the  affluent  nations  of  the  west  who  were  faced  with 
the  challenge  of  government  policies  concerning  the  escalation  of  armaments 
and  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Principal  Olle  Engstrom,  Mission 
Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  thought  that  the  report  presented  a  crucial  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  Committee.  People  all  over  the  world  would  be  listening  to  hear 
what  the  World  Council  had  to  say  and  the  Committee  should  try  to  speak  a 
word  of  courageous  leadership,  especially  to  young  people.  As  it  stood,  the 
report  was  incomplete  in  that  it  failed  to  deal  with  all  sorts  of  situations,  e.g. 
those  situations  in  Eastern  Europe.  Dr.  A.M.  Barkat,  the  Church  of  Pakistan 
felt  the  report  smacked  of  self-righteousness  in  that  it  did  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  churches  themselves  were  structures  of  power.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  both  violence  and  nonviolence  were  functions  of  power 
and  there  should  be  some  definition  of  the  qualitative  distinction  between 
them.  The  Rev.  K.M.  George,  Younger  Adviser,  India,  thought  the  question 
of  violence  and  nonviolence  should  be  considered  as  a  basic  problem  of  human 
nature  rather  than  identified  with  region  or  race.  Bishop  T.  Nikolainen,  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland,  questioned  the  adequacy  of  the  biblical 
basis  as  stated  in  the  report.  There  are,  he  said,  different  situations  in  the 
New  Testament  where  reference  is  made  to  the  power  of  the  sword;  in  two, 
Christians  are  prohibited  to  use  it,  in  two  entitled.  Rt  Rev.  O.S.  Tomkins, 
Church  of  England,  agreed  with  Principal  Engstrom  regarding  the  omission  of 
reference  to  all  sorts  of  areas  in  the  list  of  theatres  of  violence ;  if  any  were  to 
be  omitted,  we  must  be  sure  we  had  clearly  Christian  reasons  for  doing  so. 
Further  thought  was  needed  on  the  relation  between  nonviolence  and  success. 
There  was  a  sense  in  which  nonviolence  could  only  be  successful  in  a  society 
which  showed  a  certain  amount  of  tolerance.  The  Rev.  A.E.  Whitted,  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Zion,  USA,  felt  it  would  be  good  to  look  for 
examples  of  white  people  using  the  weapon  of  nonviolence.  Mr.  J.C.  Kamau, 
Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa,  said  that  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  find¬ 
ing  a  positive  answer,  he  needed  to  be  able  to  take  home  some  guidance  for 
young  people  facing  the  question  in  an  immediate  and  concrete  form.  Dr. 
Getachew  Haile,  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church,  claimed  that  violence  and  non¬ 
violence  were  two  different  strategies.  Where  the  law  allowed  one  to  go  out 
and  fight  without  violence,  this  was  an  effective  way,  but  in  other  situations, 
like  that  of  the  Second  World  War,  only  violence  could  be  effective. 

c)  Report  of  Officers  of  Group  Meetings  and  action  by  Central  Com¬ 
mittee.  At  a  later  session,  the  Chairman  called  on  Principal  Olle  Engstrom  to 
present  the  document  drafted  by  the  Officers  of  Group  Meetings.  He  moved 
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that  the  Central  Committee  accept  this  text  in  principle  and  adopt  the  recom¬ 
mendations  it  contained.  In  making  their  recommendations,  the  Officers  of 
Group  Meetings  had  taken  into  account  both  the  discussions  in  the  groups 
and  that  of  the  open  hearing  held  on  Sunday,  26  August,  on  a  first  draft  of 
the  report  now  before  the  meeting.  It  was  his  personal  opinion  that  some  of 
the  questions  regarding  Eastern  Europe  raised  during  the  hearing  might  be 
related  to  the  proposed  consultation  on  human  rights. 

Dr.  A.  Boraine,  South  African  Council  of  Churches,  registered  his  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  document,  but  was  disappointed  that  the  paragraph  in  the 
earlier  draft  concerning  the  list  of  illustrations  had  been  so  drastically  revised. 
He  had  welcomed  the  reference  to  Eastern  Europe ;  its  removal  would  be 
given  only  one  interpretation  in  South  Africa,  and  a  damaging  one  for  the 
Council.  Bishop  K.  Stoylen,  Church  of  Norway,  said  he  fully  recognized  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  facing  Christians  in  countries  where  the  law  or  the 
order  of  society  forbade  criticism  or  protest,  but  it  was  his  conviction  that 
the  Christian  Church  and  all  Christians  had  an  obligation  to  witness  to  the 
law  of  God  over  and  above  all  governments.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  World 
Council  to  help  the  churches  in  these  matters.  He  would  support  the  docu¬ 
ment  which  was  before  the  meeting,  even  if  it  was  a  witness  to  the  limitations 
and  poverty  of  the  WCC  in  such  matters.  The  Rev.  E.G.  Balls ,  Church  of 
Scotland,  said  he  was  grateful  for  the  document.  It  would  be  most  helpful  to 
him  in  his  own  church  in  clarifying  some  of  the  issues  with  which  we  had  to 
wrestle.  He  would  question  losing  sight  of  some  of  the  questions  raised  in  the 
hearing  with  regard  to  the  situation  in  Eastern  Europe.  To  some  extent  the 
credibility  and  integrity  of  the  Council  was  at  stake.  However,  he  had  suffi¬ 
cient  confidence  in  the  staff  to  believe  that  the  issue  would  be  sensitively  and 
wisely  pursued.  Professor  R.  Mehl,  Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
felt  the  illustrations  should  either  cover  all  relevant  areas  or  else  be  cut  out 
entirely.  He  recognized  the  difficulties  of  brethren  in  the  East,  but  asked  them 
to  realize  that  many  Westerners,  like  himself,  who  have  placed  hopes  in  the 
experiments  of  socialism  in  the  East,  cannot  but  feel  that  socialism  will  have 
lost  its  credibility  if  the  violence  of  the  Stalinist  era  is  not  rooted  out.  Arch¬ 
bishop  K.  Sarkissian,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  welcomed  the  paragraph 
on  theology,  especially  the  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  understanding  of 
violence,  and  thought  this  should  be  widened  to  include  insights  which  had 
emerged  from  the  thought  and  experience  of  Christians  in  the  early  centuries 
of  church  history.  This  suggestion  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Engstrom  on  behalf  of 
his  committee.  He  also  accepted  a  proposal  from  Professor  J.M.  Lochman, 
Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren,  to  include  a  reference  to  the  meaning 
of  the  resurrection  for  the  life  of  the  contemporary  Church  as  well  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  cross.  Dr.  H.  Berkhof,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church,  regretted 
the  necessity  of  omitting  the  reference  to  the  Eastern  European  situation,  but 
felt  that  this  must  simply  be  recognized  as  a  ‘taboo’  issue  —  like  that  of  the 
universal  council.  We  could  not  adopt  a  document  for  which  others  had  to 
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pay  the  price.  He  hoped  the  experience  in  this  discussion  could  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  more  open  and  frank  speaking  to  one  another’s  concerns.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  be  committed  to  doing  whatever  can  be  done.  Dr.  W.P. 
Thompson,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  was  glad  that  open  refer¬ 
ence  had  been  made  to  the  situation  in  the  United  States.  This  was  because 
as  a  citizen  of  the  USA  he  was  free  to  criticize  his  government  and  to  point 
out  the  immorality  of  certain  governmental  policies  and  practices.  He  did  not 
feel,  however,  that  we  were  free  to  include  references  to  areas  where  this  was 
not  the  case.  He  was  therefore  glad  that  the  Committee  recognized  the  inevi¬ 
table  ‘imbalance’  in  the  report.  The  Rev.  R.B.  Kibongi,  Evangelical  Church 
of  the  Congo,  said  that  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  only  Chris¬ 
tians  but  also  citizens  of  our  respective  countries.  Mutual  respect  demands 
that  no  individual  countries  but  only  continents  be  mentioned. 

The  Rev.  J.E.  Andrews,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US,  moved  the 
amendment  of  the  document  by  the  addition  to  section  6  of  the  following 
paragraphs : 

In  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  Christians  find  themselves  enmeshed 
in  a  variety  of  forms  of  ethnic  and  racial  tension,  tribal  and  caste  con¬ 
flicts,  and  clashes  between  different  economic  and  interest  groups. 
Governments,  groups  (including  churches)  and  individuals  (including 
Christians)  who  fail  to  do  whatever  is  within  their  power  to  counter 
such  violence,  bear  a  heavy  responsibility  for  the  suffering  it  entails. 

In  Eastern  Europe  and  other  post-revolutionary  situations,  the  Christian 
dilemma  is  different  yet  again.  Hitherto  oppressed  groups,  following  suc¬ 
cessful  but  often  costly  struggles  for  greater  social  justice,  now  find 
themselves  in  power.  Their  policies  sometimes  reflect  suspicion  or  even 
hostility  toward  the  Church,  which  is  understandable  in  view  of  the 
earlier  failure  of  many  churches  and  Christians  to  take  the  side  of  the 
oppressed  and  be  critics  of  exploitative  systems.  Seeking  to  protect  the 
outcome  of  the  revolutionary  conflict,  such  governments  often  impose 
unduly  restrictive  measures  upon  their  citizenry  including  the  inhibiting 
of  free  and  public  discussion  of  social,  political  and  economic  issues, 
and  the  following  of  policies  which  discriminate  against  those  who  dis¬ 
sent  on  ideological  or  religious  grounds  from  the  official  doctrine  of 
the  dominant  group.  In  this  context,  the  issue  of  violence/nonviolence 
is  closely  linked  with  the  concern  for  human  rights. 

The  amendment  was  seconded. 

Okr.  U.  von  Briick,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Saxony,  GDR, 
opposed  the  amendment.  He  warned  the  Central  Committee  that  the  profound 
questions  involved  could  not  be  adequately  treated  in  terms  of  such  catch 
phrases  as  ‘taboo’  or  ‘credibility  of  the  WCC’.  Members  should  take  what  has 
been  said  and  not  said  as  a  contribution  to  the  deep  and  true  fellowship  to 
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which  we  are  committed.  Dr.  H.O.  Hess,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  said 
that  the  amendment  had  no  logical  place  in  the  present  study.  Metropolitan 
V  Juvenaly,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  said  that,  without  wishing  to  repeat 
all  that  had  been  said  on  Sunday  evening,  it  remained  our  duty  to  listen  to 
one  another  first  without  believing  biased  press  reports.  These  questions  of 
liberty  should  be  considered  in  a  different  context. 

Principal  Engstrom  said  the  Committee  of  Group  Officers  had  taken 
very  carefully  into  consideration  the  discussion  in  the  open  hearing,  and  he 
felt  they  would  not  find  the  proposal  now  before  the  meeting  an  acceptable 
one.  The  motion  was  then  put  to  the  vote  and  defeated,  26  abstentions  being 
recorded  as  requested. 

Dr.  R.  von  Weizsacker,  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany,  moved  that  the 
phrase  in  paragraph  6  of  the  document  reading  ‘...we  note  that  there  are  other 
situations  which  might  have  been  mentioned’  should  be  amended  to  read 
‘...that  there  are  other  situations  which  should  have  been  mentioned’.  This 
was  seconded,  put  to  the  vote  and  adopted,  27  in  favour,  19  against. 

The  Chairman  then  called  for  a  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  document 
as  a  whole,  presenting  each  section  separately.  After  the  adoption  of  a  number 
of  verbal  amendments  and  additions,  it  was  agreed: 

1 .  that  the  statement  on  Violence,  Nonviolence  and  the  Struggle  for 
Social  Justice,  together  with  the  report  of  the  Officers  of  Group 
Meetings,  be  adopted  (the  full  text  of  the  statement,  with  the  action 
of  the  Central  Committee,  is  available  in  The  Ecumenical  Review 
Vol.  XXV  No.  4,  October  1973,  and  as  a  separate  booklet); 

2.  that  the  report  of  the  Officers  of  Group  Meetings  be  attached  to  the 
report  on  Violence,  Nonviolence  and  the  Struggle  for  Social  Justice 
and  circulated  with  it  as  an  introductory  section. 

The  Rev.  E.G.  Balls  asked  for  an  assurance  that  the  concerns  expressed 
here,  not  least  those  raised  in  the  open  hearing,  would  be  pursued,  and  a 
report  made.  In  response,  Dr.  Potter  said  that  all  that  had  been  said  would  be 
taken  very  seriously  indeed ;  the  staff  would  be  taking  it  up  with  all  the 
groups  concerned.  Action  will  inevitably  depend  on  the  resources  available, 
but  in  any  case  these  discussions  would  feed  into  the  preparations  of  the 
Assembly  and  would  best  be  reported  there. 


12.  The  Unity  of  the  Church 

a)  Presentation.  Dr.  Thomas  called  on  Dr.  Lukas  Vischer  who  presented 
the  report  on  Church  Union  under  the  title  ‘The  Unity  of  the  Church’.  (The 
full  text  is  available  in  The  Ecumenical  Review  Vol.  XXV  No.  4,  October 
1973,  and  as  a  separate  booklet.) 
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b)  Debate  and  procedural  action.  After  thanking  Dr.  Vischer  for  his 
report,  the  Chairman  called  for  general  discussion. 

Metropolitan  Justin,  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church,  expressed  special 
appreciation  for  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  report  which  pointed  to  the 
deepest  and  truest  dimension  of  the  search  for  unity  -  a  dimension  that  was 
often  lacking  in  discussions  of  Christian  unity.  Bishop  R.J.  Payne,  Lutheran 
Church  in  Liberia,  thought  that  the  use  of  the  term  ‘people  of  God’  might 
perhaps  help  us  draw  nearer  to  unity  than  referring  always  to  such  a  contested 
notion  as  ‘the  Church’.  The  Rev.  G.G.  Beazley,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ),  underlined  the  importance  of  what  Dr.  Vischer  had  said  about  the 
need  to  find  a  way  to  coordinate  the  various  efforts  towards  unity.  Referring 
to  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union  in  the  United  States,  he  said  that  the 
union  plan  had  not  been  abandoned  but  that  it  was  for  the  time  being  in  the 
background  while  work  was  being  done  on  particular  issues.  Principal  J.R. 
Chandran,  Church  of  South  India,  speaking  from  his  experience  in  India,  said 
there  was  a  certain  loss  of  the  sense  of  urgency  in  relation  to  church  union. 

He  outlined  some  of  the  steps  being  taken,  including  new  developments  in 
cooperation,  adding  that  very  closely  related  to  this  was  the  need  to  rediscover 
the  urgency  of  mission.  The  Rev.  A.  Su,  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches,  felt 
that  the  phrase  ‘the  unity  we  seek’  led  to  some  confusion  by  placing  the 
emphasis  in  the  wrong  place.  We  should  face  up  to  the  question  whether  it 
was  we  who  sought  unity  or  whether  we  had  been  given  unity  through  Jesus 
Christ  and  were  called  upon  to  accept  that  unity.  Our  theologies  tended  to 
become  an  independent  science  whereby  we  tried  to  systematize  the  Gospel 
and  trim  it  down  to  fit.  It  was  difficult  to  see  how  we  could  attain  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  which  Dr.  Vischer  has  put  before  us  if  we  continued  to  carry  along 
with  us  the  differences  and  divisions  which  came  from  different  historical 
ages  and  a  different  geographical  area. 

Metropolitan  Parthenios-Aris,  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria, 
felt  there  should  be  some  clarification  of  the  unity  for  which  we  were  seeking. 
For  this  purpose,  agreement  on  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Church 
needed  to  be  reached.  He  felt  he  had  to  quarrel  with  the  conception  that  the 
Church  should  be  re-invented.  The  Church  existed  for  all  times.  Fr.  Paul 
Verghese,  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East,  was  not  entirely  happy  with 
the  focus  on  the  unity  in  each  separate  continent.  Unity  in  India  had  had 
little  effect  in  Europe,  whereas  divisions  in  Europe  were  still  reflected  in  the 
Third  World.  He  also  postulated  that  unity  of  the  purse  as  it  affected  the 
channelling  of  funds  was  as  important  as  unity  of  faith.  Church  union  discus¬ 
sions  tended  to  remain  within  Protestantism.  Not  enough  attention  was  paid 
to  the  three  main  traditions  —  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Orthodox  —  and  he 
would  like  to  see  the  World  Council  planning  consultations  equally  balanced 
between  the  three  traditions.  Bishop  R.C.  Nichols,  United  Methodist  Church, 
USA,  underlined  the  importance  of  what  was  said  in  the  report  about  the 
actual  fellowship  growing  up  between  the  churches.  At  the  local  level,  this 
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fellowship  in  practice,  influenced  by  a  number  of  secular  factors,  might  very 
well  move  faster  than  negotiations  between  hierarchies.  Proto-priest  V.  Borovoy, 
Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  regretted  the  somewhat  pessimistic  view  which 
seemed  to  be  expressed  in  the  first  section  of  the  report  —  a  view  he  did  not 
share.  He  welcomed  the  prospect  of  further  study  on  the  nature  of  the  unity 
we  seek  and  hoped  that  a  consensus  might  be  reached  similar  to  those  already 
expressed  on  the  Eucharist  and  Baptism. 

Dr.  Vischer  thanked  members  for  their  remarks  and  commented  briefly 
on  some  of  the  points  raised.  He  underlined  that  the  Central  Committee  was 
in  a  unique  position  to  further  the  cause  of  unity  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  coming  Assembly  would  provide  an  opportunity  to  propose  to  the 
churches  steps  that  could  be  taken  towards  fuller  unity. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  report  be  remitted  to  the  groups. 

c)  Report  of  Officers  of  Group  Meetings.  (The  Central  Committee’s 
action  on  this  report  is  found  in  minute  No.  28,  p.  87  below.) 

13.  Report  of  Finance  Committee 

I  Presentation  of  General  Report 

Dr.  E.A.  Payne,  in  the  chair,  called  upon  Lord  March  who  presented 
the  General  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee.  No  formal  recommendations 
were  included  in  this  section  of  the  report,  which  would  go  to  the  groups  for 
further  discussion. 

a)  Staff  action  on  cost  of  living  increase.  Lord  March  said,  however,  that 
he  had  been  instructed  by  his  Committee  to  draft  and  place  before  Central 
Committee  for  its  adoption  the  following  resolution : 

At  their  own  request  and  by  voluntary  individual  decision,  a  very  large 
number  of  executive  staff  members  who  felt  able  to  do  so  renounced  the 
7.5%  cost  of  living  increase  in  salaries  which  would  otherwise  have 
become  effective  on  L  April  1973.  This  Central  Committee  wishes  to  put 
on  record  its  deep  and  profound  appreciation  of  this  action  anti  greatly 
regrets  the  financial  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it.  It  regards  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  satisfactory  remuneration  and  conditions  for  staff  as  one  of  its 
primary  responsibilities  and  does  not  believe  that  the  renunciation  of  cost 
of  living  increases  is  a  proper  method  for  meeting  financial  difficulties. 
Accordingly  it  would  feel  unable  to  accede  to  any  such  request  in  1974 
and  would  be  very  reluctant  to  do  so  at  any  future  time. 

Bishop  R.C.  Nichols,  United  Methodist  Church,  USA,  said  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the  Priorities  Committee 
he  would  like  to  associate  himself  with  the  motion.  Had  the  staff  not  made 
this  voluntary  sacrifice,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  forecast  a  balanced 
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budget  for  1973.  President  D.  Adolf  Wischmann,  Evangelical  Church  in 
Germany,  said  he  too  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  those  members  of  staff 
who  for  the  sake  of  the  work  of  the  World  Council  had  made  this  sacrifice. 

Dr.  Potter  said  that  on  the  two  occasions  when  this  step  had  been  discussed 
in  executive  staff  meeting,  and  also  in  letters  sent  to  him  personally  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  staff,  there  had  been  no  intention  that  the  action  should  be  regarded 
as  a  sacrifice.  It  was  part  of  a  whole  series  of  actions  taken  to  try  to  meet 
the  financial  crisis  -  the  decision  to  move  the  present  meeting  to  Geneva, 
economies  in  the  office,  efforts  to  raise  special  contributions  and  so  on.  The 
staff  had  felt  a  stage  had  been  reached  where  further  cuts  in  programme  or 
staffing  would  make  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  tasks  the  Council  had  been 
asked  to  do.  Their  act  was  therefore  not  one  of  sacrifice  but  of  solidarity. 

Dr.  Payne  then  put  the  motion  to  the  meeting  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  it  be  adopted. 

b)  Debate  and  procedural  action.  The  Chairman  then  called  for  general 
discussion  of  the  report  before  the  meeting. 

Bishop  R.T.  Alton,  United  Methodist  Church,  USA,  said  that  churches 
should  be  asked  to  examine  the  relationship  between  their  support  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  their  other  ecumenical  commitments,  confes¬ 
sional  and  regional.  The  question  of  the  contributions  of  the  churches  to 
various  WCC  activities  which  were  extra-budgetary  should  also  be  examined, 
e.g.  the  Programme  Projects  and  support  for  special  consultations.  He  felt  that 
in  regard  to  the  latter  there  was  need  for  some  administrative  priority  deci¬ 
sions.  Dr.  M.M.  Thomas  asked  whether  the  time  had  not  come  when  consider¬ 
ation  should  be  given  to  the  question  whether  some  decentralization  of  the 
Council’s  activities  was  desirable,  and  whether  it  might  be  less  costly  to  carry 
out  some  of  its  programmes  from  places  other  than  Geneva.  Miss  J.E.  Fairfax, 
United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  while  welcoming  the  report  that  progress  had 
been  made  in  developing  a  unified  budget,  asked  whether  further  information 
on  this  point  could  be  supplied.  She  asked  whether  the  decentralization  in 
decision-making  in  some  of  the  churches  had  been  taken  into  account  and 
whether,  if  so,  approaches  were  now  being  made  to  the  wrong  agencies.  It 
would  probably  be  timely  to  consider  a  new,  more  imaginative  style  of  fund¬ 
raising  and  interpretation.  She  also  urged  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  securing  funds  from  secular  agencies. 

President  D.  Adolf  Wischmann,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  thought 
it  should  once  again  be  clearly  stated  that  the  Travel  Assistance  Fund  was 
used  for  delegates  and  others  attending  World  Council  meetings  from  churches 
in  a  weak  financial  position.  The  Rev.  Dr.  E.G.  Hawkins,  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  USA,  wondered  why  hesitation  was  expressed  about  asking  for 
increased  contributions  from  the  member  churches.  He  thought  the  request 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  present  explicit  need.  He  had  little  doubt 
that  the  American  churches  would  respond  if  it  was  made  clear  to  them  what 
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was  at  stake.  Mr.  J.C.  Kamau,  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Africa,  hoped  that 
in  making  economies  the  importance  of  maintaining  adequate  staff  visits  to 
the  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  world  would  be  borne  in  mind.  At  the 
same  time  he  felt  that  economies  could  probably  be  made  by  locating  certain 
programmes  in  the  regions.  Archbishop  Vladimir,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia 
asked  whether  it  might  be  possible  to  effect  some  saving  by  holding  meetings 
of  Central  Committee  only  twice  in  three  years. 

Lord  March,  in  a  brief  reply  to  some  of  the  questions  raised,  said  that  a 
composite  statement  of  needs  was  now  available.  For  the  first  time  a  three- 
day  meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee  had  been  held  on  which  all  the  Unit 
Committees  were  represented,  and  as  a  result  progress  had  been  made  towards 
a  unification  of  financial  needs.  There  was  a  real  determination  to  make 
genuine  progress  by  the  time  of  the  Assembly.  The  question  of  the  increasing 
decentralization  in  the  churches  and  the  need  for  approaches  to  other  than  the 
traditional  headquarters  was  a  matter  already  on  the  agenda  of  the  Priorities 
Committee.  The  answer  to  the  question  why  a  general  request  to  the  churches 
for  increased  contributions  should  not  be  made  lay  in  the  fact  that  at  Addis 
Ababa  the  Central  Committee  had  given  an  assurance  that  no  such  general 
request  would  be  made  before  the  next  Assembly.  This  did  not  mean,  however, 
that  approaches  could  not  be  made  to  specific  churches  or  agencies. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  General  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  be 
referred  to  the  Groups  and  to  Reference  Committee  III. 

II  Presentation  of  second  part  of  Finance  Committee  Report 

At  a  later  session,  Miss  Webb,  in  the  chair,  called  on  Lord  March  to 
present  the  second  part  of  the  report. 

III  Text  of  the  Finance  Reports  and  Central  Committee  actions 

a)  General  Report 

1.  The  commitment  of  the  member  churches  to  fellowship  in  the  World 
Council  and  to  the  ecumenical  cause  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  ways. 

The  Finance  Committee  is  convinced  that  that  commitment  remains  as  firm 
today  as  in  earlier  years.  One  way  in  which  it  has  been  demonstrated  is  in  the 
financial  support  given  by  the  member  churches  to  the  budgets  and  program¬ 
mes  of  the  World  Council.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  in  this  report  to  call 
on  the  member  churches  to  face  the  renewed  and  acute  problems  which  arise 
at  this  time,  mainly  from  factors  entirely  outside  the  control  of  the  World 
Council,  and  to  increase  their  financial  support. 

2.  Last  year  at  Utrecht,  it  was  possible  to  report  that  the  financial  posi¬ 
tion  was  significantly  better  than  had  been  forecast  earlier  in  the  year.  This 
was  not  because  the  previous  forecasts  of  financial  problems  had  been  exag¬ 
gerated  but  because,  as  a  response  to  the  warning,  member  churches  and  others 
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had  made  additional  contributions  and  expenditure  had  been  held  down.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  stated  at  Utrecht  that  there  was  no  ground  for  complacency.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  has  proved  to  be  true.  New  financial  pressures  have  arisen  this 
year  which  are  even  more  completely  outside  the  control  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  which  further  intensify  the  difficulties  reported  last  year  to  an  extent 
which  means  that  not  only  operations  under  the  General  Budget  but  all  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  World  Council  face  difficulties.  There  are  three  main  causes. 

3.  First,  inflation  is  now  running  at  over  8%  per  annum  in  Switzerland 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  expect  a  reduction  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
level  of  the  General  Budget  for  1973  is  lower  than  it  would  be  if  it  represented 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  1968  General  Budget,  increased  for  inflation  over 
the  last  five  years.  This  has  been  achieved  by  careful  economies,  by  cutting 
expenditure,  and  also  by  calling  on  other  separately  financed  budgets  to  take 
responsibility  for  some  expenses  previously  borne  by  the  General  Budget. 

4.  Secondly,  the  world  monetary  crisis  has  resulted  in  a  substantial 
decline  in  the  value  of  many  currencies,  especially  US  and  Canadian  dollars 
and  the  pound  sterling,  in  terms  of  Swiss  francs.  It  is  estimated  that  member 
church  contributions  to  the  General  Budget  for  1973  will  produce  20%  less 
in  Swiss  francs  than  they  would  have  produced  if  the  exchange  rates  which 
applied  from  1968  to  May  1971  were  still  operative. 

5.  Member  churches  which  have  made  since  Uppsala  the  minimum 
requested  increases  in  contributions  to  the  General  Budget  have  increased 
their  contributions  by  at  least  two  thirds  between  1968  and  1973.  In  terms 
of  their  own  currencies,  the  member  churches  in  all  countries  other  than  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  USA  have  increased  their  contributions 
by  69  % .  The  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  has  generously  increased  its 
contribution  by  a  greater  percentage.  The  member  churches  in  the  USA, 
which  bore  the  preponderant  share  in  the  financing  of  the  work  for  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  life  of  the  World  Council,  have  themselves  experienced 
financial  problems  in  recent  years  and  the  hoped  -  for  1973  contributions 
would  represent  an  increase  of  about  18%.  This  difference  is  significant 
because  the  contributions  are  large :  an  increase  of  two  thirds  would  represent 
about  $275,000  whereas  an  increase  of  18%  represents  about  $105,000. 

When  the  effect  of  the  decline  in  value  of  the  US  dollar  is  taken  into  account, 
the  Swiss  franc  value  of  US  member  church  contributions  will  be  lower  in 
1973  than  in  1968  by  about  Frs.  560,000  or  about  22  V2  %  • 

6.  The  world  monetary  crisis  has  created  many  problems  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  organization  like  the  World  Council  and  continues  to  do  so.  One  step 
which  has  been  taken  is  a  decision  that  budgets  covering  expenditure  in 
Switzerland  be  authorized  in  Swiss  francs  and  budgets  covering  expenditure 
in  other  countries  in  US  dollars.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  in  some  parts  of 
this  report  (e.g.  General  Budget)  the  figures  given  are  expressed  in  Swiss 
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francs  and  in  other  parts  (e.g.  the  Assembly  Budget)  the  figures  are  expressed 
in  dollars.  This  difficult  complication  has  unfortunately  been  found  unavoidable. 

7.  The  first  concern  of  the  Finance  Committee  at  this  meeting  has  been 
how  to  finance  General  Budget  operations  to  the  end  of  1975  and  the  Fifth 
Assembly  in  1975.  These  problems  were  therefore  dealt  with  first,  although, 
as  already  mentioned,  financial  problems  arise  in  all  parts  of  the  work  at  this 
time. 

General  Budget 

8.  Estimates  of  the  outcome  of  operations  under  the  General  Budget, 
on  the  basis  of  forecast  expenses  and  presently  foreseeable  income,  are: 

a)  that  the  1973  accounts  may  be  balanced  as  a  result  of  the  savings 
effected  by  moving  this  meeting  from  Helsinki  to  Geneva,  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  by  a  high  proportion  of  the  Executive  Staff  of  the  cost  of  living 
increase  in  salary  due  1  April  1973,  vacant  staff  positions  in  1973  and 
maximum  endeavours  to  effect  economies  at  all  points  possible ; 

b)  that  the  1974  accounts,  mainly  because  of  inflation,  might  close 
with  a  deficit  of  about  Frs.  750,000  and,  after  using  a  balance  brought 
forward  from  special  gifts  to  help  to  meet  deficits  in  earlier  years,  a  net 
deficit  of  about  Frs.  300,000  might  be  carried  forward  to  1975  ;  and 

c)  that,  unless  there  are  changes  in  the  position  which  cannot  at  present 
be  foreseen,  the  1975  accounts  might  close  with  a  deficit  of  about 

Frs.  1,000,000,  raising  the  accumulated  deficit  at  the  end  of  1975  to 
Frs.  1,300,000. 

Forecasts  to  the  end  of  1975  involve  a  greater  degree  of  estimation  than 
in  earlier  periods  because  of  the  uncertain  world  monetary  situation  and  also 
because  there  is  greater  uncertainty  as  to  the  level  of  some  significant  member 
church  contributions. 

9.  The  Finance  Committee  recognized  that,  as  confirmed  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  and  the  General  Secretary,  a  first  priority  concern  at  this 
meeting  must  be  to  make  possible  the  preparation  and  holding  of  the  Fifth 
Assembly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  recalled  that  in  the  history  of  the  World 
Council,  no  Central  Committee  has  come  to  an  Assembly  reporting  an  uncov¬ 
ered  deficit  to  be  passed  on  to  the  new  Central  Committee.  The  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  therefore  examined  all  possibilities  of  covering  the  estimated  deficits 
indicated  above.  These  included  the  hope  that,  through  maximum  efforts, 
staff  may  be  able  to  secure  some  further  economies  in  the  operation  of  pro¬ 
grammes  and  the  hope  that  member  churches  will  give  consideration  to  the 
possibility  and  the  reasonableness  of  increasing  their  contributions  in  the 
period  1973/75,  in  recognition  of  the  problems  arising  from  the  greatly 
increased  rate  of  inflation. 
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10.  The  Finance  Committee  discussed  at  length  exchange  profits  made 
by  the  management  of  liquid  funds  —  mainly  ‘trust  funds’  -  in  the  hands  of 
the  World  Council.  In  1971,  the  World  Council  made  exchange  profits  total¬ 
ling  $860,316.  By  decision  of  the  Finance  Committee  last  year  in  Utrecht, 
$437,930  were  distributed  to  those  operations  in  respect  of  which  the  liquid 
funds  were  held  and  $422,386  were  left  unallocated  for  consideration  at  a 
later  date,  with  the  thought  that  some  part,  at  least,  should  be  set  aside  in  a 
reserve  for  possible  future  exchange  losses.  Exchange  profits  in  1972 
amounted  to  $132,008.  On  the  basis  of  results  to  the  present  date,  it  seems 
probable  that  there  may  be  substantial  exchange  profits  in  1973.  The  Finance 
Committee  recommends  that  one  half  of  the  1972  profits  and  one  half  of  any 
1973  profits  be  again  distributed  among  the  operations  in  respect  of  which 
the  funds  are  held  and  one  half,  as  was  done  last  year,  be  left  unallocated. 

The  Finance  Committee  further  recommends  that  the  attention  of  the  sub¬ 
units  responsible  for  administering  those  funds  should  be  called  to  the  serious 
difficulties  arising  in  financing  the  highest  priority  concerns  of  the  World 
Council  as  a  whole  and  that  they  be  asked  to  consider  whether  any  part  of 
the  exchange  profits  might  be  used  to  assist  in  solving  those  problems.  It  is 
suggested  that  this  question,  including  the  use  to  be  made  of  unallocated  past 
profits,  be  reviewed  again  at  next  year’s  Central  Committee  meeting  in  the 
light  of  discussions  which  by  then  will  have  taken  place. 

11.  The  Finance  Committee  also  gave  preliminary  consideration  to  the 
expected  profit  on  the  sale  of  part  of  the  property  adjoining  the  Ecumenical 
Centre.  The  possibility  that  a  part  of  any  such  profit  might  be  used  to  finance 
highest  priority  immediate  needs  was  discussed.  Since  the  sale  has  not  been 
finally  executed,  it  was  concluded  that  consideration  of  this  question  would 
best  be  deferred  until  next  year’s  meeting. 

12.  The  Finance  Committee  also  discussed  the  following  possibilities 
and  reached  the  conclusion  that  they  should  be  rejected : 

a)  The  use  of  the  General  Reserve  for  financing  General  Budget  opera¬ 
tions  or  the  Assembly.  The  balance  in  the  General  Reserve  at  30  June 
1973,  amounted  to  about  Frs.  1,360,000  or  less  than  three  months 
expenditure  under  the  General  Budget. 

b)  The  suspension  of  annual  allocations  from  the  General  Budget  to  the 
General  Reserve  and  to  the  Assembly  Reserve. 

13.  The  Finance  Committee  finally  decided,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  can  at  this  time  be  no  assurance  that  the  measures  indicated  above 
will  prove  adequate  to  cover  all  forecast  deficits,  that  it  should  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Central  Committee  that  approval  be  given  to  a  General  Budget 
for  1974  totalling  Frs.  6,650,000.  Such  a  budget  would  leave  no  margin  for 
any  additions  to  programme  or  activities. 
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14.  The  Finance  Committee  also  considered  the  likely  position  after  the 
Fifth  Assembly.  It  will  be  necessary  from  1976  on  to  bring  expenditure  into 
balance  with  normal  income  expectations.  It  would  appear  entirely  clear  that 
either  there  will  be  need  for  a  considerable  increase  in  normal  income  —  an 
increase  of  at  least  50%  —  or  it  will  be  necessary  to  plan  a  new  style  of  opera¬ 
tions  involving  lower  expense.  If  inflation  continues  at  present  rates,  a  choice 
between  two  alternatives  will  be  necessary:  either  a  sufficient  increase  to  meet 
needs  in  1976,  and  thereafter  annual  increases  to  cover  inflation;  or  a  greater 
increase  in  1976  in  order  to  anticipate  the  further  growth  in  expense  by  reason 
of  inflation  in  succeeding  years.  Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  implications 
for  the  deliberations  and  atmosphere  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  should  plans  have 
to  be  made  at  that  meeting  for  a  new  style  of  operation  involving  less  cost  in 
the  following  period. 

15.  In  this  connection,  the  Finance  Committee  observed  that  the  Travel 
Assistance  Fund  will  almost  certainly  be  exhausted  by  the  end  of  1975.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  secure  new  resources  for  such  a  fund  for  the  following  period. 
Furthermore,  needs  in  the  following  period  will  be  greater  because  the  new 
Central  Committee  will  be  larger.  Furthermore,  there  is  urgent  need  to  seek  a 
more  satisfactory  method  of  handling  travel  expenses  for  attendance  at  meet¬ 
ings;  any  solution  to  this  problem  is  likely  to  involve  increased  expense.  This 
may  well  mean  that  greater  expense  than  has  in  the  period  from  Uppsala  to 
Jakarta  been  borne  by  the  Travel  Assistance  Fund  may  have  to  be  carried  by 
the  General  Budget.  The  expense  under  the  Travel  Assistance  Fund  in  1973 

is  likely  to  be  of  the  order  of  $80-90,000  or  Frs.  225-250,000. 

16.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  that  advance  notice 
should  be  given  to  the  member  churches  that  it  is  probable  that  the  Fifth 
Assembly  in  August  1975  will  request  an  overall  increase  of  at  least  50% 
in  member  church  contributions  beginning  in  1976. 

Budget  for  Fifth  Assembly 

17.  The  Finance  Committee  examined  a  tentative  Budget  for  the  Fifth 
Assembly  totalling  $1,211,700  and  noted  that  the  foreseeable  resources  pres¬ 
ently  available  towards  financing  the  Fifth  Assembly  amount  to  about 
$470,000.  There  is  thus  need  to  find  additional  resources  totalling  about 
$750,000. 

18.  The  Finance  Committee  examined  the  budget  and  noted  that  the 
considerable  increase  from  the  cost  of  the  Uppsala  Assembly,  which  was 
$503,102,  arises  in  major  measure  because  of  the  effects  of  inflation  and 
changes  in  exchange  rates.  The  Finance  Committee  agreed  to  recommend  that 
the  Central  Committee  should  renew  with  urgency  the  request  made  at 
Utrecht  calling  upon  member  churches  to  seek  to  contribute  or  to  raise  spe¬ 
cial  contributions  to  the  Budget  for  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  order  of 
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magnitude  of  one  half  of  their  annual  contribution  to  the  General  Budget. 

The  Finance  Committee  recommends  that  member  churches  be  asked  to 
remit  or  give  assurance  of  contributions  by  30  June  1974,  so  that  sound 
estimates  of  income  may  be  available  at  next  year’s  meeting.  The  Finance 
Committee  expressed  the  hope  that  the  responsible  commissions  or  committees 
of  those  sub-units  to  which  exchange  profits  may  be  distributed  may  find  it 
possible  to  make  some  part  of  them  available  towards  the  Budget  of  the  Fifth 
Assembly.  The  Finance  Committee  was  informed  that  the  budget  would  be 
further  examined  by  the  sub-committee  of  Central  Committee  on  preparations 
for  the  Fifth  Assembly  and  agreed  to  recommend  to  that  sub-committee  that 
the  tentative  budget  be  provisionally  approved. 


Expressing  the  oneness  of  the  World  Council  in  financial  procedures 

19.  The  Finance  Committee  discussed  at  length  progress  made  in  seeking 
to  reflect  in  the  financial  procedures  of  the  World  Council  its  unity  as  one 
organizational  entity.  It  was  felt  that  real  progress  had  been  made  as  reflected 
in  the  growing  inter-relationships  within  the  Programme  Units,  in  the  accept¬ 
ance  by  sub-units  with  separately  financed  budgets  of  responsibility  for  some 
expenses  previously  borne  by  the  General  Budget  and  in  the  presentation  of 
the  Composite  Statement  of  Needs,  but  that  the  endeavour  should  be  to  make 
substantial  further  progress  before  the  Fifth  Assembly.  It  was  recognized  that 
this  would  call  for  urgent  and  intensive  discussion  among  those  (commissions 
and  committees,  agencies,  boards,  etc.  within  the  various  parts  of  the  consti¬ 
tuency)  responsible  for  the  administration  of  or  providing  support  for  the 
various  separate  budgets  at  present  operated  by  the  World  Council.  The 
Finance  Committee  suggests  that  the  General  Secretary  should  be  asked  to 
arrange  for  renewed  and  urgent  consideration  and  discussion  of  this  question. 


Other  financial  matters 

20.  It  will  be  possible  to  make  only  brief  and  inadequate  —  but  hope¬ 
fully  not  misleading  —  reference  to  the  other  operations  and  problems 
reviewed  by  the  Finance  Committee. 


Programme  Projects 

21.  It  has  proved  and  is  proving  possible  to  secure  substantial  supplemen¬ 
tary  support  by  the  use  of  Programme  Project  procedures.  All  expenses  to  the 
end  of  1972  —  more  than  Frs.  2,000,000  in  the  four  years  since  1968  —  are 
covered  by  available  resources.  The  programme  activities  of  sub-units  financed 
under  the  General  Budget  are,  to  a  very  significant  extent,  dependent  on  the 
success  of  endeavours  to  raise  additional  resources  under  those  procedures. 
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Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

22.  The  same  problems  arise  as  on  the  General  Budget.  The  anticipated 
contributions  of  member  councils  in  1973  would  have  produced  about 

Frs.  1,020,000  at  the  rates  of  exchange  applicable  from  1968  to  May  1971. 

At  the  rates  applicable  last  April,  the  equivalent  would  have  been  Frs.  823,450. 
At  present  rates,  it  is  about  Frs.  750,000  —  a  drop  in  income  of  more  than 
25  %  due  solely  to  the  depreciation  of  other  currencies  in  terms  of  Swiss 
franc  values.  There  is  thus  urgent  need  for  increased  support  if  operations  are 
to  be  maintained.  This  applies  equally  to  Programme  Askings,  for  which 
Frs.  643,300  and  $366,400  are  sought  for  1974  operations. 

23.  The  three  sponsored  agencies  —  Theological  Education  Fund,  Chris¬ 
tian  Medical  Commission  and  Agency  for  Christian  Literature  Development  — 
are  operating  within  the  limits  of  available  resources. 

Commission  on  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 

24.  Here  again  financial  problems  arise  from  the  world  monetary  crisis. 

At  its  June  meeting,  the  Commission  found  that  1974  income  might  fall 
$270,000  short  of  the  proposed  Service  Programme  Budget  of  $2,838,033. 

One  significant  increase  in  that  budget  is  an  increase  from  $525,000  to 
$725,000  for  the  Service  to  Refugees;  the  effect  of  changed  exchange  rates 
significantly  increases  the  net  costs  of  the  Service  to  Refugees.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  will  meet  in  November  and  receive  a  report  on  progress  made  in  raising 
additional  resources.  If  necessary  in  the  light  of  that  report,  consideration  will 
have  to  be  given  to  cutting  back  the  programme  to  the  level  of  available 
resources. 

Commission  on  the  Churches9  Participation  in  Development 

25.  The  operations  of  this  Commission  have  now  developed  to  the 
point  at  which  the  administrative  budget  for  1974  amounts  to  Frs.  1,810,100 
and  the  needs  for  programme  activities  are  estimated  at  $2,869,000.  Income 
has  been  adequate  to  finance  expenses  to  date  but  has  been  somewhat  unbal¬ 
anced,  with  a  high  proportion  coming  from  Germany.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
substantial  German  support  can  be  continued,  but  there  is  the  most  urgent 
need  for  increased  support  from  other  countries,  to  bring  the  financing  on  to 
a  more  balanced  basis  and  to  permit  the  continuation  of  this  work. 

Office  of  Education 

26.  Here  again,  the  world  monetary  crisis  presents  difficulties.  A  deficit 
of  Frs.  104,000  was  carried  forward  from  1972  and  increased  support  is 
needed  to  finance  current  operations  and  clear  the  deficit.  It  is  essential  for 
the  ongoing  financing  of  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Education  under  a  separate 
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budget  that  those  member  churches  which  are  not  already  contributing  should 
find  ways  of  doing  so,  either  from  the  resources  available  to  specialized  boards 
or  agencies  within  the  church  or,  where  there  are  no  appropriate  boards  or 
agencies  with  resources,  by  contributions  from  central  treasury  resources. 

< 

Concluding  remarks 

27.  This  first  general  report  is  presented  at  this  early  point  in  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Central  Committee  has  the  right  to  be 
informed  and  should  be  informed  about  the  financial  position  generally  before 
discussing  how  to  fulfil  its  responsibility  of  carrying  forward  the  work  of  the 
World  Council  to  the  Fifth  Assembly,  when  it  will  hand  over  to  a  new  Central 
Committee.  There  will  also  be  opportunity  for  this  first  report  to  be  discussed 
in  groups.  The  following  are  some  questions  which,  in  so  far  as  time  permits, 
might  be  discussed  in  groups,  always  bearing  in  mind  what  individual  Central 
Committee  members  can  do  to  secure  answers  from  within  their  own  churches: 

a)  The  General  Secretary,  in  his  report,  suggests  that  an  element  ‘was 
lacking  in  our  discussions  last  year  on  “Commitment  to  Fellowship”, 
and  that  is  the  relation  of  the  financial  support  of  the  World  Council’s 
activities,  which  are  determined  by  this  Committee,  to  the  commitment 
of  the  member  churches  to  the  World  Council  and  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment’.  Have  all  member  churches  done  all  they  can  and  should  do  to 
express  their  ‘Commitment  to  Fellowship’  in  its  particular  application  to 
the  provision  of  financial  support? 

b)  Can  member  churches,  recognizing  that  the  greatly  increased  rate  of 
inflation  presents  entirely  new  problems,  increase  their  contributions  to 
the  General  Budget  in  the  period  1973/75,  even  if  no  general  request 
for  increased  contributions  is  addressed  to  every  member  church?  (Para. 

9  above) 

c)  Can  member  churches  ensure  that  their  planned  contributions  to  the 
Fifth  Assembly  Budget  are  either  remitted  or  announced  to  the  World 
Council  by  30  June  1974,  so  that  sound  estimates  of  income  may  be 
available  at  next  year’s  meeting?  (Para.  18  above) 

d)  Are  the  member  churches  willing  and  able  to  foresee  an  overall 
increase  in  contributions  to  the  General  Budget  of  at  least  50  %  begin¬ 
ning  in  1976?  (Para.  14  above) 

e)  Would  it  be  more  desirable  to  ask  for  this  standard  minimum  increase 
of  50  %  in  member  church  contributions  from  all  member  churches,  or, 
recognizing  the  undue  dependence  of  the  World  Council  on  support 
from  the  USA  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  to  request,  say, 
one  third  increase  from  the  member  churches  in  those  countries  and  a 
doubling  of  contributions  from  member  churches  in  all  other  countries? 
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b)  Second  Report:  Recommendations 

This  second  report  is  limited  to  the  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
Finance  Committee  to  the  Central  Committee,  all  of  which  were  adopted  as 
marked  below.  The  recommendations  should  be  read  in  the  context  of  the 
information  given  in  the  first  General  Report.  Fuller  information  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  if  requested. 

1.  1972  Accounts 

That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  auditors  and  to  accept  the  audited  accounts  of  the  World  Council  of  Chur¬ 
ches  for  the  year  ended  31  December  1972. 

2.  General  Budget  1974 

That  the  proposed  General  Budget  for  1974  totalling  Frs.  6,650,000  be 
approved. 

3.  Gain  on  exchange  on  treasury  operations 

a)  That  one  half  of  the  1972  gain  of  $132,008  and  one  half  of  the  1973 
gain,  if  any,  be  distributed  among  the  operations  in  respect  of  which  the 
funds  were  held  and  one  half  be  left  unallocated  for  consideration  at  a 
later  date,  with  the  thought  that  at  least  some  part  should  be  set  aside 
in  a  reserve  for  possible  future  exchange  losses. 

b)  That  the  attention  of  the  sub-units  participating  in  the  distribution  of 
gains  on  exchange  should  be  called  to  the  serious  difficulties  arising  in 
financing  the  highest  priority  concerns  of  the  World  Council  as  a  whole 
and  that  they  be  asked  to  consider  whether  any  part  of  the  gain  on 
exchange  might  be  used  to  assist  in  solving  those  problems. 

4.  Expressing  the  oneness  of  the  World  Council  in  financial  procedures 

That  the  General  Secretary  be  asked  to  arrange  for  renewed  and  urgent 
consideration  to  be  given  to  this  question,  including  discussion  among  those 
(commissions  and  committees,  agencies,  boards,  etc.  within  the  various  parts 
of  the  constituency)  responsible  for  the  administration  of  or  providing  support 
for  the  various  separate  budgets  at  present  operated  by  the  World  Council,  with 
the  objective  of  making  substantial  further  progress  before  the  Fifth  Assembly. 

5.  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

That  authority  be  granted  for  an  Operating  Budget  for  1974  of 
Frs.  1,759,000,  as  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  has  addressed  an  urgent  appeal  to  member  councils  urging  them 
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to  increase  their  giving  either  directly  to  the  Operating  Budget  or  to  Program¬ 
me  Askings  by  at  least  10%  and  which  will  review  the  budget  again  at  the 
Committee  meeting  early  in  1974. 

6.  Commission  on  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 

That  authority  be  given  for  a  Service  Programme  Budget  for  1974  total¬ 
ling  Frs.  5,399.800  plus  $1,038,100,  with  the  understanding  that  the  budget 
will  be  reviewed  b>  the  Commission  at  its  meeting  in  November  1973  and  any 
necessary  steps  taken  to  ensure  that  expenditure  is  held  within  the  limits  oi 
estimates  of  available  resources. 


7.  Commission  on  the  Churches’  Participation  in  Development 

a)  That  authority  be  given  for  the  1973  budget  for  CCPD  totalling 

Frs.  1,532,130  authorized  in  August  1972  to  be  raised  to  Frs.  1,604,350. 

b)  That  authority  be  given  for  a  1974  budget  for  CCPD  totalling 
Frs.  1,810,100. 

8.  Office  of  Education 

a)  That  approval  be  given  to  a  revised  1973  budget  for  the  Office  of 
Education  totalling  Frs.  651,530  in  place  of  the  1973  budget  totalling 
Frs.  643,733  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  in  January  1973. 

b)  That  the  proposed  1974  budget  for  the  Office  of  Education  totalling 
Frs.  628,400  be  approved. 


9.  Auditors  for  1973  accounts 

That  the  auditors  of  the  1972  accounts  be  re-appointed  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  the  year  ending  31  December 
1973. 

The  Finance  Committee  further  reports  that  it  also  discussed  the  docu¬ 
ment  on  ‘A  New  Strategy  of  Financing  the  World  Council  of  Churches’ 
which  has  already  been  presented,  with  a  recommendation,  in  the  Report  of 
the  Priorities  Committee  (Appendix  XII)  and  further  reviewed  certain  other 
questions,  e.g.  the  affairs  of  the  Retirement  and  Provident  Foundations  of 
the  World  Council,  investment  portfolios  and  property  questions,  on  which 
no  issues  arise  in  respect  of  which  there  is  need  to  recommend  action  by  the 
Central  Committee. 

Finally,  in  the  light  of  reports  of  the  discussion  of  its  General  Report 
in  Reference  Committee  III  and  the  groups,  the  Finance  Committee  submits 
the  following  recommendations. 
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10.  General  Budget  Contributions  1973/75 

That  the  General  Secretary  be  asked  to  inform  all  member  churches  of 
the  financial  difficulties  which  the  World  Council  faces  by  reason  of  the 
greatly  increased  rate  of  inflation  and  the  results  of  the  world  monetary  crisis 
—  matters  entirely  outside  the  control  of  the  World  Council  —  asking  them 
to  consider: 

a)  raising  their  contributions  to  the  General  Budget  in  the  period  1973/ 
75,  if  this  has  not  yet  been  done,  to  the  level  which  would  represent  a 
full  response  to  the  requests  for  increased  contributions  made  by  the 
Uppsala  Assembly  in  1968  and  by  the  Central  Committee  in  January 
1971 ; and 

b)  increasing  their  contributions  or  making  special  grants  in  the  period 
1973/75  in  recognition  of  the  extent  to  which  the  present  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  the  consequence  of  the  greatly  increased  rate  of  inflation, 
presently  running  at  over  8  %  per  annum  in  Switzerland. 

The  attention  of  member  churches  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
preparation  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  will  depend  upon  their  response  to  the 
above  recommendations,  since  further  cuts  in  programme  and  staff  are  not 
possible  without  endangering  that  process. 

1 1 .  Budget  for  Fifth  Assembly 

On  the  understanding  that  the  discussions  in  the  Committee  on  Practical 
Arrangements  for  the  Fifth  Assembly  do  not  give  rise  to  reasons  for  consider¬ 
ing  modifications  in  this  budget,  the  Finance  Committee  recommends: 

a)  That  the  proposed  tentative  budget  for  the  Fifth  Assembly  totalling 
$1,211,700  be  approved,  subject  to  review  at  the  Central  Committee 
meeting  in  1974. 

b)  Recalling  that  it  has  been  agreed  in  August  1972: 

i)  to  call  upon  member  churches  to  seek  to  contribute  or  to  raise  spe¬ 
cial  contributions. to  the  budget  for  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  one  half  of  their  annual  contribution  to  the  General 
Budget ; 

ii)  to  remind  member  churches  of  their  responsibility  to  cover  the  travel 
expense  and  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging  of  their  own  delegates  to 
the  Fifth  Assembly ;  and 

iii)  to  note  that  only  a  small  provision  ($100,000)  is  included  in  the  bud¬ 
get  for  the  Fifth  Assembly  for  travel  assistance  to  delegates  and  others 
whose  churches  are  unable  fully  to  finance  travel  and  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing  costs,  and  that  member  churches,  mission  and  inter-church  aid 
agencies,  etc.  will  be  asked  for  assistance  for  these  expenses  to  make 
possible  the  attendance  of  delegates  from  all  member  churches ; 
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that  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  positive  action  on  i)  above  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  all  member  churches  and  that  they  be  asked  to  remit  or  announce 
their  contributions  to  the  World  Council  by  30  June  1974,  so  that  sound  esti¬ 
mates  of  income  may  be  available  at  next  year’s  meeting. 


12.  Increase  in  contributions  to  General  Budget  after  Fifth  Assembly 

That  the  member  churches  be  informed  that  it  is  expected  that  an  overall 
increase  of  at  least  50%  in  contributions  to  the  General  Budget  will  be  needed 
beginning  in  1976,  if  the  activities  of  the  World  Council  are  to  be  maintained. 
The  Finance  Committee  considered  that  the  Jakarta  Assembly  might  provide 
the  occasion  to  call  for  a  more  just  sharing  among  the  member  churches  of  the 
responsibility  for  support  for  the  work  of  the  World  Council  in  the  period  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Assembly.  The  increased  income  might  therefore  be  sought  by 
asking  the  member  churches  in  North  America  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  to  raise  their  contributions  in  a  smaller  proportion  —  say  one  third  — 
and  the  member  churches  in  other  countries  to  make  a  larger  increase  in  then- 
contributions  —  say  to  double  the  previous  level.  The  Finance  Committee 
further  considers  that  some  member  churches  might  well  plan  that  their 
increased  support  should  foresee  regular  further  annual  increases  after  1976  in 
recognition  of  the  need  to  compensate  the  effects  of  inflation,  whereas  others 
might  find  it  more  practical  to  fix  the  level  of  their  contribution  for  the  three 
years  1976/78,  recognizing  that  a  further  increase  will  almost  certainly  be 
requested  of  them,  beginning  in  1979. 


IV  Recommendations  of  Reference  Committee  II 

At  a  later  session,  the  Central  Committee  adopted  the  following  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Reference  Committee  II  on  the  above  report: 

That  the  General  Secretary’s  letter  to  the  member  churches  regarding 
financial  matters  arising  at  this  meeting  bring  to  their  attention  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  concluding  remarks  in  the  report,  emphasizing  particularly 
the  rate  of  inflation  in  Switzerland  and  mentioning  the  fact  that  even 
an  increased  contribution  by  a  church  in  terms  of  its  own  currency  may 
result  in  a  reduced  contribution  in  terms  of  Swiss  currency.  A  copy  of 
this  letter  should  also  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee 
with  a  covering  letter  reminding  them  of  their  responsibility  for  approach¬ 
ing  the  officials  of  their  own  churches  who  are  responsible  for  financial 
matters. 

V  Report  of  Officers  of  Group  Meetings 

(The  Central  Committee’s  action  on  this  report  is  found  in  minute 
No.  28,  p.  87  below.) 
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14.  The  Fifth  Assembly 


I  Presentation  and  procedural  action 

Dr.  Payne  called  upon  Mr.  C.I.  I  tty  who  presented  a  paper  prepared  by 
the  staff  dealing  with  preparations  for  the  Fifth  Assembly.  This  was  now  a 
matter  of  urgency  and  the  two  Assembly  Committees  would  be  meeting  to 
consider  the  purpose  and  theme  of  the  meeting  and  the  necessary  practical 
arrangements.  Concrete  proposals  for  action  would  be  before  the  meeting  at 
a  later  stage. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  paper  on  preparations  for  the  Fifth  Assembly  be 
remitted  to  the  two  Assembly  Committees. 

II  Report  of  Assembly  Programme  Preparation  Committee  (Appendix  IV) 

At  a  later  session,  the  Chairman  called  upon  Fr.  Paul  Verghese  who 
presented  the  report  of  the  Assembly  Programme  Preparation  Committee.  The 
Committee  had  worked  hard  to  complete  its  task,  he  said,  but  much  still 
remained  to  be  done.  The  report  did  not  cover  all  the  points  which  needed 
attention,  one  example  being  the  question  of  the  form  which  the  legislative 
sessions  of  the  Assembly  should  take.  Very  little  had  been  said  about  the 
participation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  preparations  and  in  the 
Assembly  itself,  and  this  matter  would  have  to  be  pursued  further.  These 
were  among  the  reasons  leading  to  the  proposal  for  the  appointment  of  an 
Assembly  Committee  which  could  give  attention  in  more  detail  to  matters 
which  it  had  not  been  possible  to  cover  fully  at  the  present  meeting. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  report  followed  during  which  the  following 
actions  were  taken : 

a)  Theme  of  the  Assembly.  After  careful  consideration  of  the  themes 
proposed  by  the  Assembly  Programme  Preparation  Committee  and  other 
proposals  from  the  floor  it  was  agreed  that  the  theme  of  the  Fifth 
Assembly  be  :  JESUS  CHRIST  FREES  AND  UNITES. 

b)  Appointment  of  Worship  Committee.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Officers 
be  authorized  to  appoint  at  least  the  core  of  a  special  Assembly  Worship 
Committee  now,  so  that  planning  can  begin  in  consultation  with  the  staff 
and  with  a  selected  number  of  groups  and  individuals  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  with  special  competence  in  such  matters. 

c)  Bible  Study  and  Themes  for  Sections.  It  was  agreed  that  general 
approval  be  given  to  the  proposals  regarding  Bible  Study  and  Themes  for 
the  Sections  as  outlined  in  the  report. 

d)  Appointment  of  Assembly  Consultative  Committee.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Officers  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  small  special  Consultative  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Programme  for  the  Fifth  Assembly,  made  up  of  at  least  five  persons 
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as  widely  representative  as  possible,  to  confer  with  the  staff  in  unhurried 
fashion  over  the  further  planning  of  the  Assembly  ;  this  group  to  meet 
either  before  the  end  of  1973  or  in  early  1974.  Provision  should  be 
made  from  the  Assembly  Budget  to  cover  the  expenses  of  this  committee. 
It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and  agreed  — 

that  Central  Committee  give  general  approval  to  the  report  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Programme  Preparation  Committee  as  a  guide  to  the  further  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Assembly. 

Ill  Report  of  Assembly  Arrangements  Committee  (Appendix  V) 

The  Chairman  called  upon  the  Rev.  E.L.  Taylor  who  presented  the 
report  of  the  Assembly  Arrangements  Committee.  This  was  considered  in 
some  detail  and  after  discussion  it  was  agreed : 

a)  that  the  Committee’s  report  on  the  practical  arrangements  for  the 
Assembly  be  received  ; 

b)  that  the  General  Secretary  be  authorized  to  make  such  staff  appoint¬ 
ments  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  Assembly  ; 

c)  that  the  Central  Committee  endorse  the  recommendation  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Bangalore  in  January  1973  that  60% 
of  the  places  at  the  Fifth  Assembly  to  be  filled  by  Central  Committee 
shall  go  to  women  ;  and  direct  that  this  be  implemented  ; 

d)  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  at  its  meeting  in 
February  1974  to  approve  the  list  and  numbers  of  the  various  churches 
and  organizations  entitled  to  send  Fraternal  Delegates,  Delegated  Observ¬ 
ers  and  Observers  to  the  Assembly. 

15.  Greetings  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches 

During  the  course  of  the  meeting  Dr.  Potter  announced  that  special 
congratulations  had  been  received  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  on  the 
occasion  of  its  25th  Anniversary  from  many  friends,  including: 

His  All-Holiness  The  Ecumenical  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 

His  Holiness  Patriarch  Pimen,  Patriarch  of  Moscow  and  all  Russia 

His  Beatitude  Justinian,  Patriarch  of  Romania 

His  Holiness  Vasken  I,  Patriarch-Catholicos  of  all  Armenians 

His  Beatitude  Patriarch  Abba  Theophilos  of  Ethiopia 

His  Beatitude  Archbishop  Makarios  of  Cyprus 

His  Beatitude  Metropolitan  Vasilij  of  Warsaw  and  Primate  of  Poland 

His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI 

Mgr.  Torrella,  Mgr.  Gremillion,  Mgr.  Montezemolo,  Pontifical  Commission 
Justice  and  Peace 
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The  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Gomes,  Bishop  of  Poona,  Catholic  Bishops’ 
Conference  in  India 
Fr.  van  Asten,  White  Fathers 

Member  churches 

Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  Orthodox  Church  of  Chile 
Czechoslovak  Hussite  Church,  Dr.  Miroslav  Novak,  Patriarch 
Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren,  Synodical  Council 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  Orthodox  Archdiocese  in  Western 
Europe,  Archbishop  Georges 

Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  Regional  Bishop  D.  Helmut  Class  for 
the  Council 

Evangelical  Church  in  Hessen  and  Nassau,  Germany,  Church  President 
Helmut  Hild 

Old  Catholic  Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  Mgr.  M.  Kok,  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht 

Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Poland,  D.  Dr.  Andrzej 
Wantula 

Old  Catholic  Church  of  Switzerland,  Mgr.  Leon  Gauthier 
Union  of  Evangelical  Christian  Baptists  of  the  USSR,  President  I.G. 
Ivanov,  the  Rev.  A.M.  Bichkov,  the  Rev.  A.  Stoian 

Regional  and  National  Councils 

Christian  Conference  of  Asia  (CCA)  —  U  Kyaw  Than 

All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches  (AACC)  —  Canon  Burgess  Carr 

UNELAM,  Regional  Office  for  Andean  Countries  —  A.E.  Fernandez  Arlt 

British  Council  of  Churches,  the  Rt  Rev.  C.K.  Sansbury 

Ecumenical  Council  of  Denmark 

Ecumenical  Council  of  Churches  in  Hungary,  Praesidium 

National  Christian  Council  in  New  Zealand,  the  Rev.  David  M.  Taylor 

Christian  Council  of  Nigeria 

National  Christian  Council  in  the  Philippines,  the  Rev.  Ciriaco  Lagunzad,  Jr. 
Christian  Council  of  Zambia,  Bishop  Mataka 


Also: 

Catholic  Relief  Services,  Geneva 
Christchurch  Cathedral,  Dublin,  Eire 
Christian  Peace  Conference,  Prague 
Christian  Democratic  Union  of  Germany 

International  Federation  for  Inner  Mission  and  Christian  Social  Work, 
Amsterdam 

League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  Geneva 
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Mennonite  Central  Committee,  USA 
St  Lucia  Christian  Family  Life  Council 

Schroeder,  Muenchmeyer,  Hengst  &  Co.  Bank,  Frankfurt,  Germany 

Sisterhood  of  Christian  Unity,  Cairo 

Student  Christian  Movement  of  Great  Britain  &  Ireland 

World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 

Worldwide  Deume,  Editorial  Staff,  Antwerp,  Belgium 

Pastor  Bodmer,  Geneva 

Ing.  Grigore  Latinoff,  Sofia,  Bulgaria 

E.  Mveng,  s.j.,  Mouvement  des  Intellectuels  chretiens  Africains,  Cameroon 
David  Sibeko,  PAC  representative  for  Europe  and  America 
Professor  Urban,  Leipzig,  German  Democratic  Republic 
Abbot  Urbanus  and  Monks,  Marialaach,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 


The  following  letters  were  read  in  full  to  the  Central  Committee : 

a)  Message  from  His  All  Holiness  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Potter,  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  the  grace  and  peace  of  God  be  with  you. 

It  is  with  thanks  to  the  trinitarian  God  that  the  All  Holy  Apostolic  and 
Patriarchal  Ecumenical  Throne  greets  the  completion  in  this  year  of  the 
twenty-five  years  of  the  life  and  activities  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  participates  with  great  joy  in  the  official  celebration  of  this  outstanding 
event. 

This  All  Holy  Throne,  by  reviewing  the  common  march  of  the  Churches 
participating  in  the  World  Council  towards  solidarity,  rapprochement  and 
unity  in  the  course  of  these  twenty-five  years,  notes  with  deep  satisfaction 
positive  and  true  achievements  in  the  joint  efforts  within  the  Council  to  wit¬ 
ness  and  service  towards  man,  the  contemporary  society  and  the  world  which 
is  being  tried  in  many  ways.  These  achievements  constitute  the  fulfilment  of 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  pioneers  of  the  ecumenical  movement  on 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  sweet  fruit  of  the  efforts  and  struggles 
of  them  and  of  those  who  in  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  sympathy  and  love  for 
the  neighbour  continue  the  work  started  since  then. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  this  great  anniversary,  we  whole¬ 
heartedly  congratulate  the  Churches  and  Confessions  participating  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  We  bestow  praises  to  your  very  dear  reverence 
and  all  her  precious  and  worthy  colleagues  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Council, 
for  conducting  incessantly  and  loyally  the  ecumenical  responsibilities  entrusted 
to  you.  We  sincerely  wish  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  will  proceed, 
based  on  the  experience  gained  up  till  now,  and  always  within  the  frame  of 
its  true  and  genuine  orientation,  towards  a  new  blessed  witness  and  offering 
of  Christian  love,  in  order  to  serve  and  to  comfort  our  suffering  contempo- 
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raries  in  distress,  in  assisting  Churches  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand 
in  promoting  the  holy  aim  of  Christian  unity  and  of  fellowship  and  peace 
throughout  the  world  in  general. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  great  anniversary  and  in  order  to  stress  its  signif¬ 
icance,  we  have  issued  by  decision  of  our  Holy  Synod,  a  declaration  on  behalf 
of  our  All  Holy  Ecumenical  Throne,  containing  statements  relating  to  the 
fruitful  period  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  and  to  our  hopes  and  expectations 
for  the  future  development  and  activities  of  the  Council  * 

We  herewith  send  this  message  to  your  Reverence  in  order  to  communi¬ 
cate  it  officially  and  we  pray  God  to  bestow  upon  you  and  your  colleagues 
his  blessings.  May  his  grace  and  infinite  mercy  be  with  you. 

Dimitrios  of  Constantinople 

16  August  1973 

b)  Letter  from  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Potter,  General  Secretary,  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  celebrates,  during  the  present  session  of 
the  Central  Committee,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  It  gives 
us  a  welcome  occasion  to  offer  our  congratulations  and  the  assurance  of  our 
prayer. 

These  years  have  been  rich  in  activities  and  events,  and  the  present 
celebration  is  surely  more  than  a  commemoration  of  past  history.  The  World 
Council  of  Churches  has  been  created  in  order,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  serve 
the  Churches  and  ecclesial  Communities  in  their  endeavours  to  restore  and  to 
manifest  to  all  that  perfect  communion  in  faith  and  love  which  is  the  gift  of 
Christ  to  his  Church.  We  earnestly  pray  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  the  Spirit 
of  wisdom,  may  enlighten  and  strengthen  you  and  that  in  the  obedience  of 
faith  you  may  make  progress  towards  achieving  the  one  hope  which  belongs 
to  our  calling  (cf.  Eph.  4:4). 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Geneva 
in  1969,  we  expressed  our  deep  appreciation  for  the  development  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Catholic  Church,  two 
bodies  indeed  very  different  in  nature,  but  whose  collaboration  has  proved 
fruitful  (cf.  AAS ,  61,  1969,  p.  504).  It  is  our  sincere  desire  that  this  collabora¬ 
tion  may  be  pursued  and  intensified,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council. 

We  wish  to  say  a  special  word  of  congratulation  and  encouragement  to 
you,  Mr.  General  Secretary,  to  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  and  to 
the  devoted  staff  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  gathered  at  this  time  in 


*See  Minute  No.  24  for  text  of  the  declaration. 
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Geneva.  We  would  like  you  to  know  that  we  keep  you  in  our  prayers  and 
that  we  follow  your  work  with  keen  interest  and  unfailing  goodwill. 

From  the  Vatican,  6  August  1973. 

Paulus  P.P.  VI 


*  *  * 

The  General  Secretary  was  authorized  to  write  to  the  Ecumenical 
Patriarch  and  to  Pope  Paul  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  Central  Committee 
for  their  gracious  messages. 

16.  Programme  Unit  on  Education  and  Renewal 

I  Report  of  Unit  Committee 

a)  Presentation.  Dr.  Payne,  in  the  chair,  called  upon  Mrs.  C.C.  Harvey 
who  presented  her  report  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Unit  on 
Education  and  Renewal.  Mrs.  Harvey  said  that  the  Committee  had  been  very 
much  aware  of  the  consciousness  of  the  oppressed  person  as  one  of  the  more 
tragic  and  enigmatic  yet  hopeful  elements  in  life  today.  It  was  in  this  general 
context  that  some  time  had  been  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  theme  of  the 
Assembly.  A  consideration  of  freedom  in  Christ  had  brought  an  awareness  of 
the  risks  of  simply  accepting  ‘liberation’  in  political  and/or  ideological  terms. 
There  was  the  risk  of  overlooking  the  cultural,  personal  and  cosmic  dimen¬ 
sions  of  liberation  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  avoiding  the  political  challenge 
and  thus  not  recognizing  how  theology  could  be  dominated  by  ideologies. 
Lastly,  there  was  the  risk  of  overlooking  the  insights  of  those  who  were 
struggling  to  overcome  oppression.  In  this  frame  of  reference,  the  reports  of 
the  two  seminars  organized  by  the  Unit  staff  last  May  on  ‘Black  Theology 
and  Latin  American  Theology’  and  ‘Education  and  Theology  in  the  Context 
of  the  Struggle  for  Liberation’  had  been  discussed.  It  was  evident  that  all  of 
us  need  to  listen  more  carefully  and  with  greater  humility  to  what  is  being 
said  to  us  by  those  who  are  not  only  breaking  the  bonds  of  oppression  but 
are  eager  to  spend  time  analysing  their  own  experience  in  the  light  of  their 
knowledge  of  God.  Mrs.  Harvey  touched  upon  some  of  the  issues  with  which 
the  Unit  was  concerned,  emphasizing  that  the  concern  for  freedom  was  for 
freedom  in  Christ.  This  search  had  a  global  character,  involving  us  all,  and  this 
Unit  needed  to  share  its  insights  with  others  in  the  World  Council  and  equally 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  their  insights  and  achievements.  The  Committee 
believed  that  this  might  be  brought  into  better  focus  if  the  Central  Committee 
accepted  the  proposal  that  as  a  major  theme  for  its  meeting  next  year  there 
should  be  a  presentation  on  ‘The  recovery  of  theology  within  the  context  of 
liberation’,  and  invited  this  Unit  to  prepare  such  a  presentation  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  others. 
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In  response  to  requests  from  members,  Mrs.  Harvey  called  on  Dr. 

W.  Kennedy  and  the  Rev.  A.  Le  Mone  who  reported  briefly  on  the  two  sem¬ 
inars  to  which  she  had  made  reference. 

b)  Procedural  action.  Mrs.  Harvey  then  presented  one  by  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Unit  Committee  and  after  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  matters  be  remitted  to  Reference  Committee  III  for  consideration  and 
report : 

i)  Recommendation  regarding  the  Theme  of  next  Central  Committee 

ii)  Proposals  for  revision  of  the  Name,  Aim  and  Functions  of  this  Unit, 
subject  to  appropriate  notice  being  given  to  Central  Committee  of 
any  proposed  amendments  to  the  Rules  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches 

iii)  Language  Policy  Task  Force  Report 

iv)  Recommendations  relating  to  programmes. 

It  was  further  agreed : 

i)  that  all  matters  relating  to  programme  priorities  or  involving  questions 
of  finance  be  referred  to  the  Priorities  Committee  and  the  Finance 
Committee ; 

ii)  that  the  question  of  attendance  of  representatives  of  Unit  Committees 
and  Unit  staff  at  meetings  of  the  Priorities  Committee  be  referred  to 
the  Priorities  Committee  for  action ; 

iii)  that  the  recommendations  relating  to  the  Fifth  Assembly  be  referred 
to  the  Assembly  Programme  Preparation  Committee. 

II  Report  of  Reference  Committee  III 

At  a  later  session,  the  Chairman  called  on  Dr.  Lois  Miller,  who  presented 
her  report  as  chairman  of  Reference  Committee  III. 

a)  Theme  for  the  next  Central  Committee  meeting.  On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Reference  Committee  III,  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  Miller,  seconded  and 
agreed : 

that  the  Central  Committee  recommend  to  the  Executive  Committee  that 
the  Programme  Unit  on  Education  and  Renewal  be  asked  to  prepare,  for 
the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  1974,  a  presentation  on  the  theme  of 
theology  in  the  context  of  liberation. 

b)  Name  of  the  Unit.  On  the  recommendation  of  Reference  Committee 
III  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  Miller,  seconded  and  agreed: 

that  in  view  of  the  relocation  of  the  communication  function,  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  Unit  hitherto  called  ‘Education  and  Communication’  be  known 
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as  the  Programme  Unit  on  Education  and  Renewal,  and  that  provision 
be  made  for  the  consequent  change  in  the  Rules  of  the  World  Council. 

c)  Nomenclature  of  the  three  Units.  Central  Committee  noted  and 
accepted  the  recommendation  of  Reference  Committee  III : 

that  in  future  the  three  Programme  Units  be  referred  to  by  name,  i.e. 
Programme  Unit  on  Faith  and  Witness,  Programme  Unit  on  Justice  and 
Service,  and  Programme  Unit  on  Education  and  Renewal,  rather  than 
by  their  numbers. 

d)  Aim  and  Functions  of  Programme  Unit  on  Education  and  Renewal. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Reference  Committee  III  it  was  moved  by 

Dr.  Miller,  seconded  and  agreed: 

that  the  Aim  and  Functions  of  the  Programme  Unit  on  Education  and 
Renewal  be  revised  to  read  as  follows,  and  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  consequent  changes  in  the  Rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches : 


Aim 

To  assist  churches,  councils  of  churches  and  renewal  movements  through 
processes  of  education  and  communication  to  enable  persons,  communities 
and  institutions  to  participate  as  fully  as  possible  in  the  changes  that  faith  in 
God  in  Christ  calls  for  in  them,  in  the  renewal  of  the  churches,  and  in  the 
transformation  of  society. 

Functions 

1.  To  develop  ways  by  which  persons,  groups  and  movements  engaged 
in  renewal  may  be  mutually  involved  and  supported  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people  of  God. 

2.  To  study  practices  and  theories  of  education,  communication  and 
processes  of  social  change  in  the  light  of  Christian  experience,  theological 
thinking  and  other  relevant  disciplines. 

3.  To  develop  programmes  for,  and  stimulate  informal  processes  of, 
Christian  nurture  of  children,  youth  and  adults,  relevant  to  life  in  contem¬ 
porary  society. 

4.  To  develop  working  relationships,  mutual  aid  and  inter-change  of 
information  among  the  churches,  their  councils,  agencies  and  movements, 
which  deepen  their  involvement  in  the  determination,  implementation  and 
appraisal  of  ecumenical  strategy. 

5.  To  improve  the  processes  of  communication  by  which  the  relation¬ 
ships  with  and  among  the  constituencies  of  churches  and  movements  in  their 
diverse  life  and  experience  can  contribute  to  one  another,  to  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  to  the  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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e)  Responsibility  for  Communication 

Central  Committee  noted  the  desire  expressed  by  the  Reference  Com¬ 
mittee  for  a  clearer  definition  of  the  responsibility  for  communication  as 
expressed  in  the  revised  Aim  and  Functions  of  the  Programme  Unit  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Renewal,  and  the  Aim  and  Functions  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
munication,  and  requested  the  General  Secretary  to  consider  the  question  with 
a  view  to  bringing,  if  appropriate,  proposals  for  clarification  to  the  1974 
meetings. 

f)  Report  on  Language  Policy  Task  Force.  Dr.  Miller  said  the  Reference 
Committee  had  noted  and  considered  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Programme  Unit  on  Education  and  Renewal,  which  she  hoped 
would  be  adopted  by  Central  Committee.  Dr.  J.  Rossel,  Swiss  Protestant 
Church  Federation,  suggested  that  the  General  Secretary  should  be  asked  to 
look  into  the  possibility  of  arranging  for  the  presentation  of  reports  at  the 
next  meeting  of  Central  Committee  in.  several  languages.  Dr.  Potter  said  he 
would  note  this  suggestion.  A  brief  discussion  followed  in  which  the  following 
took  part :  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Y.  Kang,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea;  General  T.B.  Simatupang  (Indonesian  Christian  Church);  Dr.  G.  Scholz, 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Province  of  Saxony ;  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Church  of 
Scotland;  Mrs.  J.  Wesonga,  Church  of  Uganda;  Mr.  J.C.  Kamau,  Presbyterian 
Church  of  East  Africa;  Professor//.  Berkhof,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Dr.  Miller,  seconded  and  agreed  that  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Reference  Committee  III  the  Central  Committee : 

i)  receive,  with  general  approval  of  the  suggested  objective,  the  Notes 
on  a  Second  Interim  Report  on  Language  Policy  Task  Force  (Appen¬ 
dix  VI)  and  the  attached  recommendations  from  the  Programme 
Unit  Committee  on  Education  and  Renewal  regarding  this  report; 

ii)  note  with  approval  that  it  is  intended  that  the  present  level  of  the 
Language  Service  be  maintained,  aware  that  in  the  light  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  financial  problems,  it  is  probable  that  no  significant  early 
strengthening  of  it  can  be  assured ; 

iii)  ask  the  Language  Policy  Task  Force  to  continue  its  study  of  this 
difficult  complex  of  problems  with  a  view  to  seeking  better  solu¬ 
tions  ;  and 

iv)  confirm  the  urgent  need  for  a  revised  up-to-date  edition  of  the 
Ecumenical  Glossary  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  secured  to  finance 
its  preparation  and  production. 

g)  Youth  Work.  Dr.  Miller  presented  recommendations  from  Reference 
Committee  III  in  regard  to  Youth  Work.  Mr.  D.E.  Johnson,  Episcopal  Church, 
USA,  proposed  that  consultation  regarding  the  involvement  of  youth  in  the 
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planning  and  programmes  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  should  be  enlarged  to  include 
youth  secretaries  of  regional  Christian  councils.  This  was  accepted.  Miss  Peggy 
Ashby,  Younger  Adviser,  also  stressed  the  importance  of  this  point.  Miss  M. 
Zinn,  Younger  Adviser,  urged  that  serious  attention  should  be  given  both  to 
continuity  in  the  participation  of  youth  advisers  in  Central  Committee  and  to 
some  preparation  and  orientation  for  those  taking  part.  Mr.  H.  Muller,  Younger 
Adviser,  said  that  in  view  of  the  importance  of  securing  adequate  participation 
by  younger  people  in  the  work  of  the  Council,  he  hoped  that  this  would 
result  in  the  necessary  finance  being  found.  Dr.  Miller  then  proposed  the 
adoption  of  the  recommendations  before  the  meeting.  This  was  seconded, 
and  it  was  agreed : 

i)  that  the  General  Secretary  be  urged  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  implementation  of  the  recommendations  under  the  heading 
‘Youth  Teams’  which  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  in 
August  1972  (Utrecht  Minutes,  p.  37),  namely: 

‘That  there  be  a  continuing  commitment  to  youth  work  within  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  that  the  proposal  for  a  Youth  Team 
be  regarded  as  a  way  forward  in  WCC  youth  work.  That  a  youth 
nucleus  staff  group  be  established  and  funded.  That  a  commitment 
be  sought  from  all  WCC  Units  to  the  appointment  of  younger  staff 
members  in  executive  positions.’ 

ii)  that  the  entire  WCC  utilize  the  experience  and  ideas  of  young  Chris¬ 
tians  in  all  Units  of  the  WCC  in  matters  of  planning,  decision¬ 
making  and  programmes  affecting  the  total  functions  of  the  WCC 
and  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  that  the  General  Secretary  be 
urged  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  implementation  of  this 
recommendation. 

At  a  later  session,  on  the  advice  of  the  Priorities  Committee,  it  was 
agreed : 

that  the  Central  Committee  express  the  hope  that  every  effort  will  be 

made  to  maintain  and  develop  contacts  with  the  regional  activities  in 

this  field,  so  as  to  secure  adequate  participation  of  young  people  in  the 

Fifth  Assembly  and  more  adequate  plans  for  the  post-Assembly  period. 

h)  Family  ministries.  On  behalf  of  Reference  Committee  III  Dr.  Miller 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  recommendations  arising  out  of  the 
recent  Malta  Consultation  held  by  the  Office  of  Family  Ministries.  This  was 
seconded,  put  to  the  meeting  and  it  was  agreed: 

i)  that  the  Central  Committee  note  that  the  Malta  Consultation 
regarded  as  matters  of  ‘urgency’  work  in  the  following  fields: 

1)  a  programme  of  national  case  studies;  2)  the  development  of 
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leadership ;  (3)  responsible  parenthood ;  and  (4)  continuing  study  of 
abortion  and  the  pastoral  responsibility  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  give  general  approval  for  the  work  of  family  ministries 
in  the  WCC  to  pursue  these  matters  in  1974  and  1975 ; 

ii)  that  the  programme  of  ‘National  Case  Studies  on  the  Family  as  a 
Social  Unit  in  Changing  Societies’,  with  an  annual  budget  of 
$40,000  for  a  three-year  period,  be  authorized  as  a  Programme 
Project  of  the  Programme  Unit  on  Education  and  Renewal. 

i)  Scholarship  Programme.  On  the  recommendation  of  Reference  Com¬ 
mittee  III,  Dr.  Miller  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  recommendation 
regarding  the  Scholarship  Programme.  This  was  seconded,  put  to  the  meeting 
and  it  was  agreed : 

that  efforts  to  secure  funds  for  the  Scholarship  Programme  be  intensified 
and  that  the  importance  of  the  basic  provision  of  $60,000  for  scholar¬ 
ships  in  the  Service  Programme  Budget  of  the  Commission  on  Inter- 
Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service  be  reaffirmed. 

j)  Representation  on  Priorities  Committee.  Dr.  Miller  reported  on  a 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Programme  Unit  on  Education  and 
Renewal  regarding  participation  by  representatives  of  the  Programme  Units  in 
the  Priorities  Committee.  Since  that  recommendation  was  adopted,  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  Unit  Committees  had  been  invited  to  be  represented  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Priorities  Committee  during  the  present  session  of  Central  Committee. 
Members  of  the  Programme  Unit  Committee  on  Education  and  Renewal  who 
are  also  members  of  Central  Committee  had  proposed  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  create  a  Standing  Committee  on  Priorities  of  Central  Committee  which 
would  include  at  least  two  representatives  from  each  Programme  Unit  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  General  Secretary  had  given  assurance  that  this  recommendation 
would  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 


17.  Department  of  Communication 

a)  Presentation.  Mrs.  Harvey  called  on  Mr.  Penry  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Department  of  Communication,  who  presented  recommen¬ 
dations  from  the  Unit  Committee  regarding  the  aim,  functions  and  location  of 
the  Communication  Sub-unit.  Mr.  Jones,  on  behalf  of  the  Unit  Committee, 
welcomed  to  the  staff  Dr.  Jurgen  Hilke  who  had  now  taken  up  his  duties  as 
Director  of  Communication,  and  thanked  Mrs.  Nancy  Nolde  for  the  way  in 
which  she  had  stepped  into  the  breach  during  the  period  following  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Dr.  van  den  Heuvel.  Communication  with  die  constituency  and  with 
the  general  public  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  ecumenical  movement,  as 
had  already  been  stressed  by  the  General  Secretary.  Central  Committee  was 
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well  aware  that  compared  with  the  demands  of  the  professional  media  the  staff 
of  the  Department  was  limited  and  thinly  spread.  The  Working  Committee 
had  always  recognized  the  crucial  importance  of  the  task  of  providing  informa¬ 
tion;  this  was  not  peripheral  but  was  integral  to  the  whole  work  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  It  was  therefore  appropriate  that  it  should  be  directly  linked  with  the 
General  Secretariat.  The  Assembly  would  confront  the  Department  with  a 
great  test,  and  the  staff  was  already  at  work  on  preparatory  material.  They 
were  all  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  involving  the  local  churches  and  individual 
members  of  congregations  in  preparing  for  Jakarta.  It  was  also  vitally  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  contacts  with  the  secular  agencies  of  the  press,  radio  and 
television.  The  revised  aim  proposed  for  the  Department  provided  clear  guide¬ 
lines  for  its  work. 

Dr.  MM.  Thomas  reported  that,  as  agreed  at  Utrecht,  the  General 
Secretary  had  reported  to  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  question  of  the 
location  of  the  Department  of  Communication.  The  Committee  had  approved 
its  transfer  to  the  General  Secretariat  since  its  function  was  to  serve  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Council’s  work. 

It  was  then  agreed,  with  one  contra  vote : 

b)  Location:  that  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Unit  Committee  the  Communication  Sub-Unit  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Programme  Unit  on  Education  and  Renewal  and  related 
administratively  to  the  General  Secretariat ;  and  that  notice  be  given 
of  the  consequent  amendments  to  the  Rules  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  time  to  enable  action  to  be  taken  at  the  present 
meeting  of  Central  Committee  ; 

c)  Advisory  Committee:  that  the  Department  of  Communication  have 
its  own  Advisory  Committee  to  report  and  make  recommendations 
as  appropriate  to  meetings  of  the  Executive  and  Central  Committee 
and  to  the  Assembly ; 

d)  Aim  and  Functions:  that  the  Aim  and  Functions  of  the  Department 
of  Communication  be  the  following: 

The  Aim  of  the  Department  of  Communication  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  shall  be  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  ecumenical  movement  by 
assisting  the  WCC  and  the  member  churches  : 

—  to  share  in  the  development  of  mutual  understanding  and  renewal  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  world, 

—  to  communicate  and  interpret  the  life  and  work  of  the  Council  and 
its  members, 

—  to  promote  the  liberating  and  creative  role  of  the  communications 
media. 
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Functions 

The  functions  of  the  Department  shall  be : 

1 .  To  provide  printed,  audio  and  visual  material  about  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  the  renewal  of  the  churches,  and  to  assist  the  member  chur¬ 
ches  to  produce  and  disseminate  such  materials. 

2.  To  be  the  agent  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  its  units  in 
its  dealing  with  the  secular  and  religious  press,  broadcasting  agencies  and 
publishing  houses. 

3.  To  prepare  and  issue  all  press  releases  for  the  WCC  and  its  units  and 
sub-units. 

4.  To  coordinate,  administer  and  promote  the  publications  of  the  WCC 
and  to  assist  units  and  sub-units  in  the  production  of  their  publications. 

5.  To  provide  the  language  services  required  by  the  WCC  and  to  assist 
its  units  and  sub-units  to  appreciate  the  role  of  language  in  intercultural  com¬ 
munication  and  education,  and  thus  better  meet  the  linguistic  needs  of  their 
constituencies. 

6.  To  serve  the  units  and  sub-units  of  the  WCC  in  devising  new  commu¬ 
nication  possibilities  for  the  sharing  of  information  and  insights  throughout 
the  ecumenical  movement. 

7.  To  share  in  the  exploration  by  units  and  sub-units  of  the  WCC  in 
communications  issues  particularly  in  relation  to  its  renewal  and  education 
interests. 

8.  To  stimulate  the  participation  of  member  churches,  world  confes¬ 
sional  bodies,  national  councils  of  churches  and  regional  church  bodies  in  the 
study  and  use  of  the  media,  in  the  dissemination  of  ecumenical  information 
and  in  the  development  of  ecumenical  communications  strategies. 

9.  To  represent  the  WCC  in  cooperating  with  the  World  Association  for 
Christian  Communication  and  other  agencies  in  the  field  of  communication. 

10.  To  conduct  or  participate  in  research  and  to  seek  adequate  feedback 
as  a  means  of  evaluation  of  the  communication  process  between  the  WCC,  its 
constituencies  and  the  mass  media. 

e)  Use  of  Spanish  language  in  World  Council  meetings 

At  another  session,  Lord  Wemyss  read  a  letter  from  Bishop  Enrique 
Chavez  Campos  and  Dr.  H.K.  Held  addressed  to  Reference  Committee  II 
pressing  for  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  recognition  of  Spanish  as 
an  official  language  of  the  Council,  and  urging  that  facilities  for  translation 
into  Spanish  be  provided  at  Jakarta.  It  was  agreed  that  the  letter  be  received 
and  be  considered  by  the  language  Policy  Task  Force  along  with  other  pro¬ 
blems  relating  to  this  question  that  had  been  raised  during  the  meeting. 
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18.  The  Ecumenical  Institute,  Bossey 

I  Director ’s  Report 

a)  Presentation.  Dr.  Payne,  in  the  chair,  called  upon  Dr.  N.A.  Nissiotis 
who  presented  the  report  on  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  Bossey.  Dr.  Nissiotis 
drew  attention  to  details  of  the  1973  programme,  the  main  emphases  of  which 
had  been  (a)  the  meaning  of  Salvation  (Graduate  School  and  theological  stu¬ 
dents  course) ;  (b)  Violence  and  Nonviolence  (course  for  laymen  and  non- 
theological  students) ;  (c)  Marginal  church  communities  (course  for  pastors, 
priests  and  missionaries) ;  (d)  How  to  do  theology  (a  consultation  with  syste¬ 
matic  theologians) ;  (e)  The  place  of  the  law  in  the  service  of  human  need 

(a  consultation  with  lawyers).  A  first  draft  of  the  programme  for  1974  was 
before  the  Committee  for  information.  On  the  whole,  recruitment  had  been 
satisfactory,  but  any  increase  in  the  number  of  participants,  especially  from 
non-western  countries,  would  require  an  increased  provision  for  scholarships 
for  the  summer  programme.  The  Institute  offered  the  possibility  of  a  mutually 
enriching  ecumenical  experience  in  a  setting  of  intercultural,  interconfessional 
and  interdisciplinary  encounter.  The  Board  and  staff  were  alert  to  changing 
patterns  of  education,  but  this  openness  was  paralleled  by  a  concern  that  the 
Institute  should  perform  its  task  as  an  ecumenical  training  institute  without 
falling  into  any  kind  of  dogmatic  attitude  which  might  reduce  its  ecumenicity. 
A  study  on  the  future  work  of  the  Institute  had  been  called  for  by  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  of  the  World  Council,  and  the  Board  of  the  Institute  had 
endorsed  a  report  prepared  by  a  special  five-member  committee  appointed  for 
this  purpose  (Appendix  VII).  The  report  had  been  presented  to  the  Executive 
Committee  and  would  be  before  Central  Committee  at  a  later  session. 

Dr.  Nissiotis  said  that  in  this,  his  last  report  as  Director,  he  wished  to 
state  his  conviction  that  Bossey  merited  the  full  support  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil’s  constituency.  Its  work  was  of  great  importance,  especially  in  preparing  a 
new  generation  committed  to  the  ecumenical  movement.  In  conclusion,  Dr. 

Dr.  Nissiotis  expressed  to  the  officers,  his  staff  colleagues  and  members  of  the 
Committee  his  deepest  thanks  for  their  confidence,  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment  during  his  15  years  of  service  at  Bossey.  It  had  been  a  privilege  and 
honour  to  serve  the  Institute,  and  as  he  withdrew  from  his  post  his  feeling 
was  only  one  of  joyful  gratitude. 

b)  Debate  and  procedural  action.  Dr.  Payne ,  in  thanking  Dr.  Nissiotis 
for  his  report,  said  he  felt  sure  members  of  the  Committee  would  wish  to 
express  a  personal  word  of  gratitude  for  the  distinguished  service  he  had 
rendered  not  only  to  the  Institute  but  to  the  Council  as  a  whole :  his  friend¬ 
ship  and  leadership  would  be  greatly  missed.  The  good  wishes  and  prayers 
of  the  Committee  would  go  with  him  as  he  returned  to  his  own  country  to 
take  up  work  there.  The  following  members  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee :  Professor  V.T.  Istravidis,  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople ;  the 
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Rev.  Dr.  G.G.  Beazley,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ);  Dr.  G.  Scholz, 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Province  of  Saxony:  the  Rev.  A.  Barkat,  The  Church 
of  Pakistan.  Dr.  Potter,  in  adding  a  word  of  warm  appreciation  on  behalf  of 
the  staff,  said  that  although  Dr.  Nissiotis  had  presented  his  last  report  as 
Director  of  the  Institute,  he  would  continue  in  office  until  his  successor  could 
take  over. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  report  on  the  Ecumenical  Institute  be  referred  to 
Reference  Committee  I,  which  Committee  would  also  have  before  it  the  report 
on  the  Future  of  the  Institute  to  which  reference  had  been  made. 

II  Report  of  Reference  Committee  I  on  the  future  of  the  Ecumenical 

Institute,  and  action  by  Central  Committee 

At  a  later  session  Dr.  R.J.  Marshall,  chairman  of  Reference  Committee  I, 
reported  that  his  committee  had  received  the  report  on  the  Ecumenical  Insti¬ 
tute  and  also  the  special  report  on  the  Future  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute. 

The  Committee  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  latter  report,  and  also  endorsed  recommendations  to  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee.  He  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  recommendations  accordingly.  This  was  seconded 
and  put  to  the  meeting  and  it  was  agreed : 

a)  that  the  Central  Committee  approve  in  substance  the  report  on  the 

Future  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  (see  Appendix  VII)  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  contained  therein  ; 

b)  that  the  Central  Committee  endorse  the  following  comments  on  the 

report  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  : 

i)  that  representatives  of  the  Unit  Committees  should  be  included  in 
the  proposed  Board  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  (Recommendation 
B  (Board)  No.  2)'; 

ii)  that  attention  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  making  the  work 
of  the  Institute  known  to  the  constituency  in  such  a  way  as  to 
encourage  direct  financial  support ; 

iii)  that  ways  of  ensuring  closer  collaboration  with  the  Theological  Edu¬ 
cation  Fund  be  explored; 

iv)  that  the  Executive  Committee  underline  the  importance  of  the 
report’s  recommendation,  dealing  with  mobility,  and  suggest  that 
the  financial  implications  of  implementing  the  proposals  outlined 
should  be  examined. 
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19.  Programme  Unit  on  Justice  and  Service 

I  Report  of  Unit  Committee 

a)  Unit  Chairman.  The  Chairman  called  on  General  T.B.  Simatupang  who 
presented  his  report  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Programme  Unit  on 
Justice  and  Service.  The  second  meeting  of  the  Committee,  apart  from  a 
serious  clash  of  time  with  the  Finance  Committee,  had  proved  infinitely  more 
satisfying  than  the  first.  The  Committee  had  been  able  to  concentrate  on  the 
business  in  hand  and  had  not  been  diverted  by  a  series  of  discussions  about 
procedure.  One  of  the  important  factors  had  been  that,  while  there  had  been 

a  general  review  of  the  work  of  the  sub-units,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
discuss  all  programme  issues,  and  the  Committee  had  been  able  to  concentrate 
on  those  of  major  importance.  It  had  been  particularly  stressed  that  the  clash 
with  the  meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee  should  be  avoided  in  future.  The 
Unit  was  served  by  an  extremely  competent  staff  under  the  leadership  of  its 
Chairman,  the  Rev.  Alan  Brash,  and  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  C.I.  Itty.  No  theolog¬ 
ical  statements  would  be  found  in  the  report,  but  General  Simatupang  hoped 
that  it  would  be  seen  that  theology  permeated  it  as  salt  permeated  good  food. 
One  of  the  basic  elements  in  the  planning  of  the  new  structure  had  been  that 
of  interpenetration  between  the  various  units  and  sub-units,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  had  the  impression  that  this  interpenetration  was  becoming  increasingly 
evident  in  the  Unit  on  Justice  and  Service.  The  overall  tone  of  the  discussion 
had  been  established  by  an  initial  presentation  by  the  General  Secretary,  who 
had  made  it  clear  that  the  bringing  into  a  coordinated  relationship  of  our 
varied  involvements  in  matters  of  service  and  justice  was  based  on  imperatives 
emerging  from  the  Gospel.  There  was  an  inescapable  obligation  to  see  that 
the  context  of  our  service-in-love  was  a  situation  of  worldly  injustice  and  that 
our  operations  could  not  be  divided  into  rigidly  separated  compartments.  We 
were  learning  through  daring  in  obedient  action.  Before  passing  to  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  specific  matters  for  consideration,  General  Simatupang  called  on 
Mr.  Itty  who,  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Unit,  spoke  briefly  about  the  back¬ 
ground  of  some  of  the  matters  before  the  Committee. 

b)  Current  flood  disaster  in  Pakistan,  India  and  Bangladesh.  General 
Simatupang  called  on  the  Rev.  Alan  Brash  who  presented  recommendations 
regarding  assistance  to  the  victims  of  flood  disaster  in  Pakistan,  India  and 
Bangladesh,  where  millions  had  become  homeless  and  vast  food  stores  and 
other  forms  of  wealth  utterly  lost  in  one  of  the  most  serious  floods  of  the 
century. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Programme  Unit  on 
Justice  and  Service  it  was  agreed: 

i)  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  send  a  message  of  concern  and 
sympathy  to  the  governments  and  churches  of  Pakistan,  India  and 
Bangladesh ; 
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ii)  that  the  Commission  on  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World 
Service  be  urged  to  make  maximum  efforts  to  secure  funds  for 
assistance  to  people  in  agonizing  need  in  whatever  programmes  are 
available  in  consultation  with  the  local  churches :  and 

iii)  that  authorization  be  given  for  the  launching  of  an  immediate 
appeal  to  the  churches  for  a  flood  disaster  fund  of  $250,000. 

The  Central  Committee  agreed  to  a  request  from  the  Hon.  John 
Brademas,  United  Methodist  Church,  USA,  that  he  be  empowered  to  draft  a 
cable  on  behalf  of  all  US  delegates  to  the  Central  Committee  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State-designate 
urging  that  the  US  Government  respond  in  as  substantial  a  way  as  possible 
to  the  call  for  assistance  to  India,  Pakistan  and  Bangladesh  in  this  time  of 
flood  disaster. 

c)  Programme  to  Combat  Racism 

i)  Presentation  and  debate.  Dr.  Simatupang  called  on  Mr.  Baldwin 
Sjollema  who  presented  a  report  and  recommendations  from  the  Unit  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism.  The  Committee  had  reviewed 
the  activities  of  the  Programme  and  received  reports  on  the  follow-up  of  the 
major  decisions  taken  at  Utrecht  regarding  investments  by  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  its  member  churches  in  corporations  in  South  Africa.  Infor¬ 
mation  on  this  question  had  been  circulated  to  members  of  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  prior  to  the  meeting,  but  more  detailed  information  was  contained  in  a 
paper  now  in  their  hands  under  the  title  ‘Programme  to  Combat  Racism 
1970-73:  A  Background  Paper’  (Appendix  VIII).  Mr.  Sjollema  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  paragraph  18  of  this  background  paper  referring  to  a  call  to  member 
churches  to  use  all  their  influence  to  bring  pressure  upon  corporations  invest¬ 
ing  in  Southern  Africa  to  withdraw;  this  was  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  such 
corporations  were  undergirding  racism  and  colonialism.  Members  would  note 
from  paragraph  21  that  the  Programme  was  now  giving  attention  to  racism 
in  Asia  and  also  to  an  action-orientated  study  programme  to  investigate  the 
extent  of  combatting  racism  in  text  books  used  in  church-related  schools. 
Action  in  the  field  of  racism  was  not  confined  solely  to  the  PCR  but  was 
increasingly  becoming  a  concern  of  other  sub-units  of  the  Council. 

In  the  general  discussion  following  Mr.  Sjollema’s  presentation  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  Rossel,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  referred  to  the  involvement 
of  his  own  country  in  investment  in  Southern  Africa.  The  majority  of  the 
Swiss  churches  had  not  yet  taken  up  a  firm  position  on  the  question  but 
discussion  was  proceeding.  In  reply  to  a  question  from  Bishop  J.K.  Mathews, 
United  Methodist  Church,  USA,  the  Chairman  said  that  the  question  of  educa¬ 
tional  material  dealing  with  racism  had  not  been  overlooked  and  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  list  of  publications  and  documents  appended  to  the  background 
paper.  The  Rev.  H.J.  Herbert,  Congregational  Union  of  Australia,  expressed 
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appreciation  of  the  lead  given  by  PCR.  In  the  assembly  of  his  own  church  this 
year,  recommendations  regarding  the  race  programme  had  been  adopted  unani¬ 
mously.  He  hoped,  however,  that  PCR  would  encourage  a  more  radical  and 
critical  debate  on  the  issues  involved  in  Australia.  Dr.  Getachew  Haile,  Ethio¬ 
pian  Orthodox  Church,  felt  that  the  question  of  migrants  should  be  included 
within  the  programme  of  PCR.  Dr.  R.L.  Walker,  Methodist  Church  of  Austral¬ 
asia,  expressed  appreciation  of  the  encouragement  given  to  the  Australian 
Churches  by  the  letter  sent  from  the  Central  Committee  at  Utrecht  regarding 
the  land  rights  of  aborigines.  Since  the  change  of  government,  the  situation 
was  more  encouraging,  but  there  was  still  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done, 
and  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Herbert  on  the  need  for  the  help  and  support  of  the 
PCR. 

ii)  Central  Committee  action.  General  Simatupang  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Unit  Committee.  This  was 
seconded  and  put  to  the  vote  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Central  Committee 
endorse  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  the  Unit  on 
Justice  and  Service: 

a)  that  in  the  next  Assembly  period  beyond  1975  urgent  attention  be 
given  to  the  tasks  of  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism,  and  that  to 
this  end  there  be  a  preliminary  presentation  of  the  aspects  of  these 
unfinished  tasks  of  the  PCR  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1974,  in  preparation  for  the  Jakarta  Assembly; 

b)  that  the  General  Secretary  be  asked  to  prepare,  in  consultation  with 
the  staff  and  Commission  on  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism,  as  with 
the  Unit  Committee,  a  recommendation  for  the  Central  Committee  in 
1974  that  will  consider  the  future  mandate  of  the  PCR  beyond 
December  1974  when  the  first  period,  following  the  Canterbury  deci¬ 
sion,  comes  to  an  end;  and 

c)  that,  in  relation  to  the  above,  proposals  regarding  the  methods  of 
financing  the  administration  of  PCR  be  brought  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  February  1974. 

d)  Fund  for  Reconstruction  and  Reconciliation  in  Indo-China 

Dr.  Simatupang  drew  attention  to  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Fund 
for  Reconstruction  and  Reconciliation  in  Indo-China,  copies  of  which  were  in 
the  hands  of  members.  The  Board  had  appointed  the  Rev.  Graeme  Jackson, 
CICARWS  Geneva,  as  its  administrative  officer,  and  Mr.  Nguyen-Tang  Canh 
as  its  full-time  programme  and  research  officer,  to  be  based  in  Bangkok.  The 
Unit  Committee  had  heard  a  special  report  on  the  Fund  since,  although  it 
was  administratively  related  to  the  Commission  on  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee 
and  World  Service,  it  was  directly  responsible  to  the  Central  Committee.  The 
Central  Committee  was  particularly  asked  to  note  that: 
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i)  It  has  so  far  been  impossible  for  political  reasons  to  complete  the 
appointment  of  the  Indo-Chinese  representatives  on  the  Board,  and  this  matter 
must  be  pursued  with  the  utmost  urgency. 

ii)  The  Unit  Committee  draws  special  attention  of  the  member  churches 
to  the  fact  that  while  the  initial  appeal  was  for  five  million  dollars,  and  while 
the  negotiations  of  the  Board  with  the  governments  and  communities  concerned 
are  on  the  basis  that  such  money  will  be  available,  actual  pledges  to  date  have 
reached  only  $2,400,000.  The  Committee  appeals  to  the  churches  to  make  a 
greater  commitment  to  this  enterprise  and  not  to  delay  until  programmes  Can 
be  finally  presented.  The  intention  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  committee  of  ten  Asians,  including  five  Indo-Chinese,  and  only  five 
representatives  from  the  rest  of  the  world  was  to  give  the  real  responsibility 

to  the  people  of  the  area.  If,  however,  the  decision  on  funding  is  not  made 
until  their  proposals  can  be  assessed,  the  gesture  becomes  meaningless. 

e)  Consultation  on  Human  Rights 

i)  Presentation.  General  Simatupang  called  on  Mr.  L.J.  Niilus  who  presented 
proposals  for  a  consultation  on  Human  Rights  and  Christian  Responsibility. 

The  Unit  Committee  had  had  before  it  a  document  from  the  Commission  of 
the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  outlining  plans  for  the  consultation 
(Appendix  IX)  for  which  the  mandate  had  been  given  by  Central  Committee 
at  its  meetings  in  Addis  Ababa  and  Utrecht.  The  consultation  was  one  which 
concerned  all  churches  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  it  was  the  hope  and 
belief  that  they  would  support  the  proposal  by  embarking  on  their  own  pro¬ 
gramme  of  preparatory  study  and  would  ensure  that  the  necessary  financial 
resources  were  made  available. 

ii)  Debate  and  Central  Committee  action.  In  the  debate  following 

Mr.  Niilus’s  presentation,  Professor  Dr.  J.M.  Lochman,  Evangelical  Church  of 
the  Czech  Brethren,  welcomed  the  proposals  for  the  consultation  as  outlined, 
but  hoped  the  preparations  would  include  some  theological  reflection  on  the 
whole  question  of  human  rights  and  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  Professor 
A.  Barkat,  The  Church  of  Pakistan,  asked  why  the  question  of  the  continued 
holding  of  prisoners  of  war  was  not  included  as  one  of  the  major  concerns. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Faune,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Philippines,  felt  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  develop  world-wide 
structures  and  international  systems  of  politics  and  economy  to  express  the 
concern  of  the  churches  for  human  rights  at  the  local  level.  The  Rev.  T.S. 
Sihombing,  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church,  hoped  that  close  contact 
would  be  maintained  in  the  preparatory  work  for  the  consultation  with  the 
sub-unit  on  Dialogue  with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies.  Bishop 
K.  Stoylen,  Church  of  Norway,  expressed  appreciation  of  the  proposals  for 
the  conference  and  hoped  members  would  be  urged  to  find  the  necessary 
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financial  support  for  a  project  which  was  of  such  crucial  and  central  impor¬ 
tance.  Dr.  E.A.  Payne ,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  said  it  was 
important,  if  the  churches  were  to  provide  financial  support  for  the  confer¬ 
ence,  that  more  detailed  information  should  be  made  available.  So  far  the 
plans  were  only  described  in  very  general  terms  and  he  would  like  to  have 
precise  information  as  to  the  size  of  the  meeting,  its  possible  location  and 
approximate  cost. 

Mr.  Niilus  said  that  information  on  these  points  would  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  Reference  Committee  II,  and  on  this  assumption  it  was  moved  by 
General  Simatupang,  seconded  and  agreed: 

that  the  Central  Committee  on  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  meeting 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  22-29  August  1973: 

—  Recalls  the  ‘Report  and  Further  Recommendations  on  Human  Rights’ 
it  considered  in  Utrecht.  We  recommended  that  a  consultation  on 
human  rights  be  held  before  the  end  of  1974,  the  main  theme  of  which 
should  be: 

how  to  relate  standards  of  human  rights  to  the  cultural,  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  settings  of  different  parts  of  the  world,  attention 
being  given  to  religious  liberty  as  a  basic  right,  and  emphasis  being 
laid  on  finding  more  effective  means  of  international  cooperation  for 
the  implementation  of  human  rights. 

We  said  that  the  consultation : 

should  include  men  and  women  from  the  various  parts  of  the  world 
with  knowledge  and  practical  experience  of  the  application  of  human 
rights  and  the  results  of  their  violation. 

That  mandate  was  made  in  the  light  of  the  report  which  we  received 
which  stated  that : 

it  is  a  demand  of  the  Gospel  that  Christians  become  directly  involved 
in  processes  of  change  of  all  social  structures  in  which  human  rights 
are  not  fully  implemented ; 

and  that  it  is  necessary : 

to  study  constantly  how  to  relate  the  provisions  of  existing  interna¬ 
tional  instruments  for  the  protection  of  human  rights  to  the  struggle 
for  social  and  economic  justice  and  other  fundamental  rights... 
(Utrecht  Minutes,  p.  25,  and  Appendix  VI,  pp.  147-9) 

Expresses  its  appreciation  for  the  work  done  by  the  Commission  of 
the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  in  preparation  for  the  consultation, 
Human  rights  and  Christian  responsibility’,  according  to  this  mandate. 
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-  Urges  once  again  the  member  churches: 

to  take  the  occasion  of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Adoption  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  10  December  1973,  to  renew 
and  intensify  their  study,  reflection  and  action  for  the  implementation 
of  human  rights; 

to  study  with  care  the  guide-lines  for  the  1974  consultation  and 
initiate  programmes  at  local,  national  and  regional  levels  to  prepare 
themselves  for  making  effective  contributions  to  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  in  this  field  before,  during,  and  following  the  consultation,  and 

to  give  special  consideration  to  participating  in  the  indispensable 
financing  of  the  consultations. 

-  Notes  the  intention  of  CCIA  to  sponsor  regional  preparatory  meet¬ 
ings  so  that  the  consultation  will  accomplish  the  Utrecht  mandate, 
and  encourages  them  in  this  effort  which  it  considers  to  be  a  precondi¬ 
tion  for  the  churches  to  become  more  effective  instruments  for  aiding 
the  victims  of  human  rights  violations,  and  better  to  express  their  solidar¬ 
ity  with  one  another  and  the  victims. 

At  a  later  session,  on  the  invitation  of  Miss  Webb,  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Payne 
said  he  now  understood  more  clearly  what  was  in  mind  regarding  the  proposed 
consultation.  He  wished  to  say  three  things.  (1)  It  might  not  be  possible  to 
carry  out  in  full  the  plans  outlined  because  of  the  absence  of  adequate  financial 
support.  (2)  The  time  between  now  and  the  Fifth  Assembly  was  very  short. 

(3)  The  subject  of  human  rights  was  of  very  great  importance  and  of  consider¬ 
able  complexity  and  delicacy.  The  UN  Declaration  on  Human  Rights  remained 
a  basic  document  for  all  of  us,  but  many  new  and  unanticipated  issues  had 
arisen  since  1948.  It  was  imperative  that  the  Christian  concern  and  judgement 
should  be  applied  to  these  new  issues.  Regional  consultations  on  some  of  the 
issues  had  begun  and  others  were  planned.  He  was  assured  that  all  member 
churches,  without  distinction,  were  being  drawn  into  the  discussion  and  that 
a  more  detailed  report  would  be  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  in 
1974  before  any  general  WCC  consultation.  There  would  also  be  opportunity 
for  the  Central  Committee  in  1974  to  indicate  how  the  matter  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Fifth  Assembly. 

f)  Other  matters  -  procedural  action 

It  was  agreed  that  reports  on  the  following  matters  received  from  the 
Unit  Committee  be  referred  to  Reference  Committee  II : 

i)  Continuing  crisis  in  the  Middle  East 

ii)  Burundi 

iii)  Church  Investment  Corporation 

iv)  Uprooted  people  from  Portugal 
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II  Report  of  Reference  Committee  II 

At  a  later  session,  Miss  Webb ,  in  the  chair,  called  upon  Dr.  R.  V.  Moss, 
who  presented  his  report  as  chairman  of  Reference  Committee  II. 

a)  Continuing  Crisis  in  the  Middle  East.  Dr.  Moss  said  that  the  Reference 
Committee  had  discussed  in  great  detail  the  report  submitted  to  it  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Programme  Unit  on  Justice  and  Service,  copies  of  which  had  also 
been  circulated  to  members  of  Central  Committee.  He  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  statement  as  amended  by  the  Reference  Committee.  This  was  seconded, 
put  to  the  vote,  and  it  was  agreed  that  on  the  recommendation  of  Reference 
Committee  II  the  Central  Committee  adopt  the  following  appeal : 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  while  expres¬ 
sing  its  appreciation  for  the  continued  contributions  of  its  member  chur¬ 
ches  in  relief  and  rehabilitation  work  given  to  the  refugees  in  the  Middle 
East,  reaffirms  that  the  churches  have  also  a  great  responsibility  to  work 
towards  peace  and  justice  in  the  area. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  one  of  extreme  tension  which  is  now 
spreading  outside  the  area.  This  should  be  a  matter  of  peaceloving  con¬ 
cern  for  all  Christians  and  all  men  of  goodwill. 

The  Central  Committee  calls  on  all  member  churches,  especially  those  in 
countries  whose  governments  exercise  great  influence  in  the  Middle  East, 
to  urge  their  members  who  hold  authority  or  influence  to  mobilize  all 
their  efforts  and  imagination  towards  exploring  avenues  of  active  involve¬ 
ment  that  could  change  a  situation  of  despair  into  a  situation  of  hope 
for  all  parties  living  in  the  area. 

The  Central  Committee  asks  the  General  Secretary  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  implementing  this  appeal  and  authorizes  him  to  investigate  how 
best  the  World  Council  of  Churches  can  contribute  effectively  towards 
this  aim. 

b)  Burundi.  Dr.  Moss  drew  attention  to  a  statement  on  Burundi  which 
had  been  before  the  meeting  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Programme 
Unit  on  Justice  and  Service.  On  behalf  of  Reference  Committee  II,  he  moved 
that  this  be  endorsed  without  change.  A  proposal  by  the  Rev.  J.B.  Bokeleale, 
Eglise  du  Christ  au  Zaire,  that  reference  should  be  made  in  the  statement  to 
the  Organization  for  African  Unity  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Moss  on  behalf  of  the 
Reference  Committee.  With  this  addition  the  motion  was  seconded,  put  to  the 
vote  and  it  was  agreed  that  on  the  recommendation  of  Reference  Committee  II 
the  Central  Committee  adopt  the  following  statement: 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  having  fol¬ 
lowed  with  concern  the  reports  about  the  recurrence  of  massacres  in 
Burundi,  and  realizing  that  just  and  lasting  peace  has  not  been  achieved 
as  yet  in  that  nation,  deplores  the  fratricidal  acts  that  have  been  perpe- 
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trated  since  last  year  in  that  country.  We  appeal  for  positive  understand¬ 
ing  among  all  Barundi,  and  we  encourage  African  nations  and  the  Organi¬ 
zation  for  African  Unity  to  continue  to  work  constructively  towards  a 
peaceful  and  conciliatory  end  of  the  conflict  that  has  opposed  Barundi 
against  each  other.  We  appeal  to  other  nations  outside  Africa  with  political 
and  economic  interest  in  the  area  not  to  sacrifice  efforts  now  being  made 
towards  a  reconciliation  and  lasting  peace  to  their  own  political  and 
economic  concern.  To  this  end  we  urge  the  staff  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  in  collaboration  with  the  All  Africa  Conference  of  Churches 
and  others,  to  continue  their  efforts  to  effect  reconciliation  in  the  area. 

c)  Church  Investment  Corporation.  Dr.  Moss  said  that  the  Reference 
Committee  had  considered  the  proposals  made  through  the  Committee  of  the 
Programme  Unit  on  Justice  and  Service  regarding  the  establishment  of  an 
Ecumenical  Investment  Corporation.  In  the  course  of  discussions  in  the  Unit 
Committee  and  in  the  Reference  Committee,  it  had  become  clear  that  before 
final  action  could  be  taken  on  the  proposal,  not  only  must  the  technical 
details  be  clarified  so  that  competent  work  could  be  done,  but  some  basic 
issues  examined  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  a  world-wide  ecumenical  fellow¬ 
ship  with  member  churches  in  all  the  varied  human  situations  sponsoring  such 
a  programme.  Issues  were  also  raised  concerning  the  methods  by  which  actual 
development  as  we  understand  it  can  be  promoted,  concerning  the  exercise  of 
power  in  such  a  structure,  and  concerning  the  degree  to  which  the  churches 
would  actually  become  involved.  Dr.  Moss  then  moved  the  adoption  of  a 
series  of  recommendations  which  it  was  felt  would  bring  out  the  basic  issues 
and  require  a  maximum  of  mutual  communication  with  the  member  churches. 
The  motion  was  seconded. 

During  the  ensuing  discussion  Dr.  Getachew  Haile,  Ethiopian  Orthodox 
Church,  asked  whether  some  economy  could  be  effected  by  having  a  smaller 
committee  than  one  of  eleven  members  as  proposed.  Dr.  Moss  replied  that  the 
original  proposal  had  been  for  a  committee  of  seven,  but  the  Reference  Com¬ 
mittee  felt  that  this  was  not  large  enough  to  cover  all  the  necessary  interests. 
Dr.  R.L.  Walker ,  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia,  thought  some  guidance 
might  be  obtained  from  the  Asian  Development  Foundation  which  had  been 
established  on  the  initiative  of  the  Australian  Board  of  Missions.  Dr.  Brash 
said  that  this  possibility  was  already  in  mind.  In  reply  to  a  question  from 
Professor  R.  Mehl,  Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  Dr.  Moss  said 
that  behind  the  request  to  the  proposed  committee  to  give  attention  to  the 
question  of  ensuring  that  the  right  provision  was  made  for  decision-making 
was  the  desire  to  make  sure  that  the  Board  would  be  representative  of  all  the 
relevant  interests.  Dr.  Thomas  said  this  would  also  be  covered  by  the  action 
of  the  Nominations  Committee  in  proposing  the  membership  of  the  committee. 

Miss  Webb  then  put  the  motion  to  the  vote  and  it  was  agreed  that  on 
the  recommendation  of  Reference  Committee  II  the  Central  Committee : 
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i)  receive  the  ‘Proposal  for  the  Establishment  of  an  Ecumenical  Invest¬ 
ment  Corporation’  (Appendix  X); 

ii)  direct  the  Commission  on  the  Churches’  Participation  in  Develop¬ 
ment  to  make  fuller  documentation  on  the  church  investment  study 
available  to  the  member  churches  for  their  study  and  response ; 

iii)  request  the  Nominations  Committee  to  make  proposals  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  not  more  than  eleven  persons,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  diversity  of  the  member  churches  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  to  work  with  CCPD  staff  to  examine  further 
the  proposal  for  the  formation  of  an  instrumentality  to  facilitate 
development  investment,  giving  particular  attention  to  such  issues  as : 

—  how  the  instrumentality  can  be  designed  to  promote  social  justice 
and  self-reliance ; 

—  how  the  instrumentality  can  be  designed  to  provide  for  decision¬ 
making  ; 

—  whether  the  instrumentality  as  designed  is  economically  viable ; 

iv)  direct  the  committee  to  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  in 
February  1974,  and  communicate  immediately  thereafter  to  the 
member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  its  report  and  specific  proposals 
for  final  decision  by  the  Central  Committee  in  August  1974. 

d)  Programme  for  uprooted  people  from  Portugal.  Dr.  Moss  presented 
the  following  report  on  a  programme  for  uprooted  people  from  Portugal : 

For  many  years  thousands  and  thousands  of  Portuguese  have  immigrated 
to  Western  European  countries  (mainly  France)  for  economic  reasons.  Paris  is 
the  third  biggest  ‘Portuguese’  city.  In  recent  years,  these  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  migrant  workers  have  been  joined  by  many  thousands  (16-20,000  per  year) 
who  left  Portugal  before  they  were  called  to  serve  in  the  army  which  is  waging 
a  colonial  war  in  Angola,  Mozambique  and  Guinee-Bissau.  Among  them  there 
is  also  a  big  group  of  deserters,  a  number  of  whom  have  come  from  Africa  via 
the  various  liberation  movements.  For  these  movements,  these  deserters  repre¬ 
sent  a  heavy  financial  burden  and  great  political  problems.  Most  of  these 
people  hope  eventually  to  go  back  to  Portugal,  and  for  this  reason  they  need 
a  ‘special  status’  and  special  help.  The  refugee  status  is  refused  to  most  of 
them  who  want  to  be  considered  as  exiles. 

There  are  several  aspects  to  this  situation.  On  the  one  hand,  refusal  to 
serve  in  the  Portuguese  colonial  war  is  a  political  act  of  a  kind  to  warrant 
granting  those  Portuguese  in  this  situation  a  status  which  at  least  guarantees  that 
they  are  not  sent  back  to  Portugal  against  their  wish.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  of  the  Fourth  Assembly,  Uppsala,  Section  IV,  paragraph  21 : 
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‘Protection  of  conscience  demands  that  the  churches  should  give  spiritual 
care  and  support  not  only  to  those  serving  in  armed  forces  but  also  to 
those  who,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  nature  of  modem  warfare, 
object  to  participation  in  particular  wars  they  feel  bound  in  conscience 
to  oppose,  or  who  find  themselves  unable  to  bear  arms  or  to  enter  the 
military  service  of  their  nations  for  reasons  of  conscience...’  (Uppsala 
68  Report,  p.  64) 

On  the  other  hand,  a  programme  among  such  people  can  be  seen  as  con¬ 
tinuing  in  a  rather  normal  way  what  CICARWS  has  always  done.  Almost  all 
refugees,  for  example,  can  be  seen  as  fleeing  from  some  authority  or  repres¬ 
sion  of  which  rightly  or  wrongly  they  disapprove,  or  of  which  they  are  in  des¬ 
perate  fear.  Such  refugees  from  all  types  of  political  systems  have  been  served 
by  the  WCC  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  past,  however,  such  program¬ 
mes  were  publicly  accepted  as  ‘humanitarian’  and  ‘non-political’. 

In  recent  times  however  there  have  been  many  public  attacks  on  WCC 
as  ‘becoming  political’  in  its  service  to  refugees  who  are  refugees  (in  some 
senses)  because  they  refuse  to  serve  in  some  way  or  another.  An  obvious 
example  is  the  programme  in  which  WCC  endeavoured  to  respond  to  an 
appeal  from  the  Canadian  Churches  to  help  them  serve  the  ‘draft  age  immi¬ 
grants’  from  USA  during  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  the  meantime,  such  issues  can  be  faced  not  by  CICARWS  alone,  but 
by  the  whole  Programme  Unit  on  Justice  and  Service,  since  more  than  one 
sub-unit  can  be  involved. 

The  Reference  Committee  therefore  basically  accepted  the  Unit  Com¬ 
mittee  recommendation  but  altered  the  text  at  certain  points  for  clarification. 
It  therefore  proposes  that  the  Central  Committee  approve  a  programme  for 
serving  the  uprooted  people  from  Portugal,  referring  in  particular  to  conscien¬ 
tious  objectors  and  deserters,  who  refuse  to  serve  in  the  colonial  wars.  This 
calls  for  the  initial  raising  of  $100,000  per  annum,  to  enable  the  continuation 
of  the  CIMADE  programme  in  this  area,  and  the  establishment  or  strength¬ 
ening  of  other  programmes  of  various  kinds  in  the  same  field.  The  programme 
will  work  on  four  levels : 

i)  strengthening  existing  groups  and  organizations  in  Europe  assisting 
Portuguese  conscientious  objectors  and  those  Portuguese  who  flee  for 
political  reasons; 

ii)  helping  in  the  creation  and/or  support,  especially  in  European  and 
NATO  countries,  of  Churches,  groups  and  organizations  giving  mate¬ 
rial  and  legal  aid  to  Portuguese  conscientious  objectors  and  deserters 
and  working  to  change  the  practices  of  any  government  which  may 
extradite  them  to  Portugal : 

iii)  assisting  organizations  in  Africa  in  their  help  to  deserters  who  have 
fled  from  Portuguese  colonies,  in  such  matters  as  obtaining  their 
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legal  documents,  travel  documents  and  other  steps  towards  their 
travel  from  Africa; 

iv)  assisting  and  supporting  information  and  education  work  among  the 
churches. 

The  programme  is  planned  initially  for  a  five-year  period.  It  will  work  in 
close  consultation  with  the  Churches’  Committee  on  Migrant  Workers  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  cooperation  and  support  will  be  sought  from  Roman  Catholic 
agencies. 

Dr.  Moss  moved  the  adoption  of  recommendations  from  the  Reference 
Committee  regarding  the  implementation  of  the  above  programme.  These  were 
seconded  and  put  to  the  vote  and  it  was  agreed,  with  two  abstentions,  that  on 
the  recommendation  of  Reference  Committee  II  the  Central  Committee : 

i)  approve  the  above  humanitarian  programme  for  uprooted  people 
from  Portugal ;  that  it  be  handled  as  a  coordinated  programme  of  the 
Programme  Unit  on  Justice  and  Service;  and  that  it  be  administered 
by  the  Europe  Desk  of  the  Commission  on  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee 
and  World  Service ; 

ii)  request  the  General  Secretary  to  write  a  detailed  letter  interpreting 
and  recommending  this  programme  to  the  churches ;  and 

iii)  request  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs,  in  the 
framework  of  this  joint  programme,  to  study  especially  Portugal’s 
relations  to  NATO  and  EEC. 


e)  Operation  of  multinational  corporations  in  Southern  Africa.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  received  the  following  report  of  Reference  Committee  II 
regarding  the  operation  of  multinational  corporations  in  Southern  Africa : 

The  Reference  Committee  has  given  some  attention  to  the  sense  of 
urgency  in  the  churches,  and  especially  in  the  African  churches,  to  the  vast 
resources  going  particularly  from  some  multinational  corporations  to  support 
colonial  wars  in  Southern  African  countries.  The  Committee  voices  a  great 
concern  because  the  situation  is  deteriorating  every  month.  But  rather  than 
bring  an  immediate  action  proposal  to  the  Central  Committee,  it  has  unani¬ 
mously  requested  that  PCR,  CCPD  and  CCIA  include  in  their  work  a  study 
on  the  operations  of  multinational  corporations  in  this  area,  in  consultation 
with  AACC,  and  bring  appropriate  proposals  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Programme  Unit  on  Justice  and  Service  with  progress  reports 
being  made  available  when  and  as  possible. 
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20.  Programme  Unit  on  Faith  and  Witness 

a)  Report  of  Unit  Committee  Chairman 

The  Chairman  called  on  Archbishop  K.  Sarkissian  who  presented  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Programme  Unit  on  Faith  and  Witness.  He 
said  that  all  concerned  had  felt  the  second  meeting  represented  a  step  for¬ 
ward.  It  had  been  possible  to  see  more  clearly  the  benefit  of  the  inter-rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  sub-units,  and  it  was  obvious  that  while  maintaining 
a  distinct  identity  they  were  growing  into  a  closer  federation.  A  genuine  col¬ 
legial  spirit  and  methodology  was  growing  up  between  the  members  of  the 
staff.  A  central  document  in  the  discussion  had  been  a  paper  prepared  by  the 
Unit  staff  on  ‘Confessing  Christ  Today’.  A  whole  day  had  been  given  to  this 
and  the  Committee  had  itself  prepared  a  paper  on  the  theme  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  discussion ;  both  papers  were  in  the  hands  of  members  of  Central 
Committee.  Some  time  had  been  given  to  group  discussion  of  major  concerns 
before  the  Committee,  and  Archbishop  Sarkissian  felt  that  this  had  proved  a 
helpful  use  of  the  time  available.  The  following  proposals  regarding  future 
procedure  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  Central  Committee  for  informa¬ 
tion  : 

i)  that  the  meeting  of  the  Unit  Committee  should  next  year  extend 
over  four  days  to  allow  more  time  for  group  work  and  discussion 
of  common  concerns; 

ii)  that  a  committee  of  review,  including  the  chairman  of  the  Unit 
Committee  and  the  chairmen  of  the  sub-unit  working  groups  should, 
together  with  the  staff,  study  the  authority,  limitations  and  modus 
operandi  of  the  Unit  Committee,  and  should  consider  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  liaison  person  within  each  sub-unit  working  group  to  be 
responsible  for  interpreting  the  concerns  of  the  other  sub-units  in  the 
Unit. 

b)  Sub-unit  on  Faith  and  Order 

Archbishop  Sarkissian  called  on  Dr.  J.R.  Nelson  who  said  that  the  Unit 
Committee  had  considered  reports  on  the  studies  being  carried  out  by  the  sub¬ 
unit  on  Faith  and  Order.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  on  Faith 
and  Order  held  in  Zagorsk  immediately  prior  to  the  present  meetings,  plans 
had  been  finalized  for  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  Africa  in  1974  and  for 
pursuing  the  work  on  the  studies  at  present  in  hand.  On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Unit  Committee  it  was  agreed : 

that  the  Central  Committee  endorse  the  continuation  of  the  following 

studies  as  major  emphases  of  the  sub-unit  on  Faith  and  Order  during  the 

coming  year  : 
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1.  Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  within  Us 

2.  Concepts  of  Unity  and  Models  of  Union 

3.  The  Ordained  Ministry  in  Ecumenical  Perspective 

The  Central  Committee  noted  the  proposal  that  the  meeting  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  the  summer  of  1974  would  focus  around  two 
main  themes:  ‘Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  within  Us’  and  ‘The  Unity 
We  Seek’. 


c)  Sub-unit  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

i)  Presentation  and  procedural  action.  Archbishop  Sarkissian  reported 
that  the  Unit  Committee  had  considered  the  report  of  the  Bangkok  Assembly 
and  the  report  on  the  work  of  the  sub-unit.  The  Bangkok  Conference  on  Salva¬ 
tion  Today  would  be  the  subject  of  a  special  session  of  Central  Committee 
and  would  also  be  considered  by  Reference  Committee  I.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  report  of  the  Unit  Committee  on  the  sub-unit  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism  be  referred  to  Reference  Committee  I. 

ii)  Bangkok  Conference  -  Salvation  Today.  At  an  ‘Open  Session’  on  the 
Bangkok  Conference,  Miss  Webb,  in  the  chair,  said  that  the  purpose  was  not 
to  give  a  report  on  the  conference  ;  copies  of  the  official  report  had  been 
circulated  to  all  members  of  the  Committee  and  recommendations  regarding 
follow-up  would  be  coming  forward  from  Reference  Committee  I.  It  was  not 
possible  to  recreate  the  Bangkok  atmosphere,  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  session  would  give  an  opportunity  to  continue  the  conversation  begun 
there  on  a  few  issues  of  major  importance  for  the  missionary  movement  and 
for  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a  whole.  The  work  of  the  Conference  had 
been  firmly  based  on  Bible  study  and  the  heart  of  the  meeting  had  been  wor¬ 
ship,  which  took  many  different  forms.  Salvation  was  something  to  sing  about 
and  celebrate,  and  this  element  had  been  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  There  had  at  the  same  time  been  a  keen  awareness  of  the  realities  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live  and  an  open  and  frank  sharing  of  thought  and 
experience  in  both  groups  and  plenary  sessions.  Time  and  again  the  confer¬ 
ence  had  been  led  to  express  its  sense  of  sin,  its  penitence  for  the  lack  of 
vision  in  the  past,  and  its  hope  for  the  future,  joining  in  the  acclamation, 

‘Out  of  the  depths  I  cry  unto  thee,  O  Lord’. 

Miss  Webb’s  introduction  was  followed  by  a  short  film  extract  taken 
from  ‘This  Man’  (a  film  produced  by  the  Australian  Missionary  Society)  and 
comments  by  Miss  Peggy  Ashby  (Guyana),  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Setiloane  (South 
Africa)  and  Dr.  Hans-Ruedi  Weber  (Switzerland)  on  the  theme  ‘Culture  and 
Identity’.  This  was  followed  by  a  film  extract  from  the  programme  on 
Bangkok  73  (Sverige  Radio)  and  comments  on  ‘New  Patterns  of  Relationship’ 
by  Dr.  Tracey  Jones  (USA),  Dr.  John  Nakajima  (Japan)  and  the  Rev.  Victor 
Rakotoarimanana  (Madagascar). 
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During  the  discussion  which  followed,  Metropolitan  Nikodim,  Orthodox 
Church  of  Russia,  read  a  letter  from  Patriarch  Pimen  of  Moscow  and  All  Russia 
and  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  addressed  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  Central  Committee  and  commenting  constructively  on  the  Bangkok 
Conference.  This  letter  was  received  with  warm  appreciation,  and  Dr.  Potter 
promised  that  copies  in  an  English  translation  would  be  made  available.  The 
meeting  closed  with  a  period  of  worship. 

At  a  later  session  Dr.  R.J.  Marshall  presented  the  report  of  Reference 
Committee  I,  and  moved  the  adoption  of  its  recommendations.  This  was 
seconded. 

Metropolitan  Juvenaly,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  did  not  think  it  was 
correct  to  say  that  there  had  been  too  small  an  Orthodox  representation  at 
the  Conference ;  he  felt  that  the  statement  of  the  Orthodox  view  which  had 
been  presented  in  Bangkok  had  not  been  sufficiently  taken  into  account. 

Dr.  Potter  said  that  a  good  consultation  with  Orthodox  representatives  had 
taken  place  at  Athens  prior  to  the  meeting,  the  recommendations  of  which  had 
been  published  in  the  International  Review  of  Mission  (Vol.  LXI,  No.  244, 
October  1972).  It  had  been  unfortunate  that  several  of  the  Orthodox  represen¬ 
tatives  invited  had  been  unable  to  attend  owing  to  the  coincidence  of  the  dates 
with  the  season  of  Epiphany.  He  proposed  that  a  sentence  be  added  to  para¬ 
graph  3  of  the  report  of  Reference  Committee  I  requesting  that  an  appropriate 
reply  be  sent  to  the  statement  from  the  Patriarch  and  Holy  Synod  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Orthodox  Church.  This  was  agreed.  A  general  discussion  ensued  in  which 
the  following  members  took  part:  Professor  T.  Sabev,  Bulgarian  Orthodox 
Church,  Mr.  A.S.  Buevskiy,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  Bishop  K.  Stoylen, 
Church  of  Norway,  Archpriest  TV.  Goundiaev,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia, 
Metropolitan  Nikodim,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  Mr.  D.E.  Johnson,  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  USA. 

The  Rev.  Emilio  Castro  said  that  he  felt  Bangkok  to  have  been  a  pro¬ 
found  spiritual  experience  in  which  the  centrality  of  the  Bible  and  the  Liturgy 
had  become  increasingly  powerful.  The  real  problem  now  was  that  of  commu¬ 
nication.  How  could  we  translate  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  conference 
into  our  different  theological  languages?  How  convey  the  vision  and  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  encounter  of  minds  to  people  who  had  not  been  there  ?  This  was 
the  basic  task  to  which  we  must  address  ourselves. 

It  was  then  agreed  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  Reference  Committee 
I,  the  Central  Committee  adopt  the  following  report  and  recommendations 
regarding  the  Bangkok  Conference  : 

1.  The  Central  Committee  receives  the  report  of  the  Conference  and 
Assembly  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  in 
Bangkok,  together  with  the  comments  made  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Programme  Unit  on  Faith  and  Witness,  as  well  as  the  testimony 
of  many  participants  who  expressed  their  gratitude  for  having  partici- 
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pated  in  a  celebration  of  the  joy  and  agony  of  God’s  salvation  in  Christ. 
The  Central  Committee  has  noted  in  the  Bangkok  report  that  the 
Conference  understood  God’s  salvation  in  Christ  as  ‘salvation  of  the 
soul  and  the  body,  of  the  individual  and  society,  mankind  and  the 
groaning  creation’  (Bangkok  Report,  p.  88),  and  welcomes  and 
affirms  this  emphasis  of  the  unity  and  interdependence  of  the  vertical 
and  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  salvation  as  essential  to  Christian 
mission  today. 

2.  The  Central  Committee  recognizes  the  variety  of  viewpoints  about 
salvation  among  the  several  churches  and  further  recognizes  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  communicating  a  message  so  profound  as  that  of  Bangkok, 
invites  the  member  churches  to  participate  with  CWME  in  the 
ongoing  dialogue  on  Salvation  and  Mission,  and  exhorts  the  churches 
to  continue  searching  for  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  God’s 
salvation. 

3.  With  a  view  to  this,  the  Central  Committee  is  grateful  for  the  letter 
received  from  the  Patriarch  and  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  that  expresses  appreciation  for  the  Conference  in 
Bangkok,  regrets  the  small  Orthodox  participation  and  emphasizes 
that  greater  attention  should  be  given  to  the  plenitude  of  salvation 
than  we  anticipate  in  this  life  but  whose  ultimate  goal  is  eternal  life 
in  God.  The  Central  Committee  directs  that  a  suitable  reply  be  sent 
to  the  Patriarch  and  the  Holy  Synod  by  the  Chairman. 

4.  The  Central  Committee  encourages  CWME  in  cooperation  with  Faith 
and  Order  to  give  high  priority  to  continuing  theological  studies  on 
Salvation  and  Mission  and  urges  these  studies  to  make  explicit  the 
affirmation  made  in  Bangkok  that  ‘through  Jesus’  death  on  the  cross 
and  His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  hope  of  Salvation  becomes  realis¬ 
tic  and  reality  hopeful’  (Bangkok  Report,  p.  88). 

5.  The  Central  Committee  recommends  to  the  Assembly  Programme 
Preparation  Committee  to  consider  the  Conference  style  provided  for 
Bangkok  to  see  what  can  be  learned  to  provide  for  a  spirit  of  celebra¬ 
tion  expressed  in  the  centrality  of  worship,  and  at  the  same  time 
recognizes  that  a  WCC  Assembly  has  a  different  purpose  and  accord¬ 
ingly  care  should  be  taken  to  meet  the  need  for  clear  theological  and 
programmatic  statements. 

iii)  Report  of  Reference  Committee  I  on  the  sub-unit  on  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism.  Dr.  Marshall  said  that  the  Reference  Committee  had  considered 
the  report  on  the  sub-unit  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism.  He  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  following  recommendations.  This  was  seconded,  put  to  the 
vote,  and  it  was  agreed  that  on  the  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Com¬ 
mittee  I : 
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—  Committee  on  the  Church  and  the  Jewish  People :  that  as  of  1  January 
1975  the  Committee  on  the  Church  and  the  Jewish  People  (CCJP) 
become  fully  a  part  of  the  sub-unit  on  Dialogue  with  People  of 
Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies. 

—  Constitution  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  : 
that  general  approval  be  given  to  the  Constitution  of  the  CWME  as 
adopted  by  its  Assembly  at  Bangkok  (Bangkok  Assembly  1973, 
Appendix  G,  pp.  1 14ff) ;  final  action  to  be  taken  at  the  meeting  of 
Central  Committee  in  1974. 

—  Agency  for  Christian  Literature  Development :  that  general  approval 
be  given  to  the  proposed  merger  of  the  Agency  for  Christian  Litera¬ 
ture  Development  and  the  World  Association  for  Christian  Communi¬ 
cation  ;  final  action  to  be  taken  at  the  meeting  of  Central  Committee 
in  1974. 

d)  Sub-unit  on  Church  and  Society 

i)  Study  on  Violence,  Nonviolence  and  the  Struggle  for  Social  Justice. 
Archbishop  Sarkissian  reported  that  the  Unit  Committee  had  noted  the  report 
on  the  study  on  Violence,  Nonviolence  and  the  Struggle  for  Social  Justice,  recom¬ 
mendations  regarding  which  would  be  before  the  Central  Committee  through 
the  report  of  the  Officers  of  Groups.  It  was  noted  that  the  Unit  Committee 
had  encouraged  the  Working  Committee  on  Church  and  Society  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  a  follow-up  study.  (Central  Committee  action  on  the  report  on 
this  study  is  recorded  in  minute  No.  11,  p.  23  above.) 

ii)  Ecumenical  Enquiry  on  the  Future  of  Man  and  Society  in  a  World  of 
Science-based  Technology.  Archbishop  Sarkissian  reported  that  the  Unit  Com¬ 
mittee  had  considered  a  detailed  report  from  Church  and  Society  on  the 
development  of  the  study  on  the  Future  of  Man  and  Society  and  noted  with 
appreciation  the  number  of  productive  discussions,  meetings  and  publications 
which  had  been  completed.  It  commended  the  sub-unit  for  having  given  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  third  world  perspectives  on  Church  and  Society  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  technology,  environment,  resources  and  development.  Central 
Committee  approved  the  plans  outlined  in  the  report  of  the  Unit  Committee 
for  the  completion  of  the  five-year  enquiry,  including  plans  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  in  June  or  July  1974.  Central  Committee  understood  that 
this  conference  was  dependent  upon  the  necessary  finance  being  available. 

ui)  Panel  on  Genetics  and  the  Quality  of  Life.  Archbishop  Sarkissian  said 
that  the  Unit  Committee  had  received  a  report  on  the  meeting  of  the  Panel  in 
Zurich  in  June  1973.  It  was  clear  that  further  study  on  a  number  of  theological 
and  ethical  issues  was  required  and  Central  Committee  concurred  in  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  report  of  the  Panel  be  distributed  to  theologians,  genetic 
scientists  and  others  working  in  this  field  for  comment. 
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i \)  Report  of  Reference  Committee  I  and  Central  Committee  action.  At 
a  later  session,  Dr.  R.J.  Marshall  presented  the  report  of  Reference  Committee 
I.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Reference  Committee  it  was  agreed  that: 

a)  The  Central  Committee  receives  the  report  of  Church  and  Society 
with  appreciation  for  the  encouraging  development  of  this  programme 
since  Utrecht. 

b)  The  Central  Committee  recommends  that  the  report  of  the  Panel  on 
Genetics  and  the  Quality  of  Life  be  received  with  appreciation  for  the 
help  of  those  who  participated  and  be  circulated  as  a  document  for 
information  and  study  in  the  churches.  It  also  requests  that  theologians, 
genetic  scientists  and  other  workers  in  this  field  be  asked  for  then- 
comments,  and  that  there  be  a  report  back  to  the  Central  Committee  in 
1974  on  the  results  of  this  further  discussion.  The  plans  for  a  follow-up 
meeting  of  the  Panel  should  be  decided  in  the  light  of  the  comments 
received. 

c)  The  Central  Committee  notes  that  the  five-year  enquiry  on  the 
Future  of  Man  and  Society  will  be  concluded  in  1974  and  recommends 
that  the  Central  Committee  make  provision  on  the  agenda  of  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  1974  for  a  full  report  on  the  results  of  the  enquiry,  and  that 
some  of  the  leading  scientists  who  have  participated  in  the  enquiry  be 
invited  to  take  part. 

d)  The  Central  Committee  requests  Church  and  Society  to  advise  it  in 
1974  on  the  long-term  implications  of  this  initial  five-year  programme 
on  Technology  and  Society  and  on  the  appropriate  direction  for  such 
follow-up  enquiries  as  may  be  advisable. 

e)  The  Central  Committee  considers  that  the  growing  interest  in  many 
churches  in  the  spiritual,  ethical  and  social  implications  of  the  current 
discussion  of  technology,  environment,  possible  limits  to  growth,  and 
quality  of  life,  makes  it  a  matter  of  urgency  that  the  ecumenical  find¬ 
ings  on  these  problems  be  communicated  to  the  churches  for  study, 
comment  and  action  in  the  period  up  to  and  following  the  Assembly. 

e)  Population  Policy,  Social  Justice  and  the  Quality  of  Life.  Archbishop 
Sarkissian  said  that  the  Unit  Committee  had  considered  a  report,  ‘Population 
Policy,  Social  Justice  and  the  Quality  of  Life’,  copies  of  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  members.  He  called  on  Dr.  R.  Fagley  who  spoke  to  the  report, 
recalling  that  it  was  a  response  to  the  request  of  Central  Committee  in  Utrecht 
that  a  substantial  submission  on  this  topic  should  be  made  at  its  1973  meet¬ 
ing  (Utrecht  Minutes,  p.  43).  It  was  the  hope  that  the  report  would  help  the 
churches  to  become  aware  of  the  decisive  ethical  issues  posed  by  the  popula¬ 
tion  crisis.  It  was  agreed  that  the  report  be  referred  to  Reference  Committee  I. 
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At  a  later  session  Dr.  Marshall  presented  the  following  report  of  the 
Committee : 

Reference  Committee  I  considered  at  length  the  report  on  Population 
Policy,  Social  Justice  and  the  Quality  of  Life.  There  was  a  wide-ranging 
discussion  of  the  substance  of  the  report  and  related  topics,  reflecting 
different  theological  traditions  and  social  situations.  There  were  in  par¬ 
ticular  many  comments  from  Orthodox  Church  representatives.  These 
and  other  comments  showed  the  variety  of  social  policy  and  pastoral 
issues  faced  by  the  member  churches  in  relation  to  the  population- 
parenthood  question.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  present  report  was  not 
intended  to  cover  many  of  the  aspects  of  this  complex  of  issues  which 
are  of  concern  to  the  churches,  especially  problems  of  human  sexuality, 
abortion,  and  the  relation  between  population  pressures  and  immigration. 
The  Report  was  intended  solely  to  set  forth  a  Christian  approach  to 
certain  central  problems  of  population  policy  facing  the  world  today. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  present  report  is  part  of  a  process  of  discussion 
within  and  among  the  churches  to  encourage  better  informed  and  respon¬ 
sible  Christian  action  and  witness  in  this  area.  The  Committee’s  discus¬ 
sion  also  made  clear  that  the  report  was  regarded  as  an  appropriate 
response  to  the  Central  Committee’s  request  for  a  substantial  submission 
on  population  policy  and  the  quality  of  life. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  above  report  be  adopted  and  that  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I : 

the  Central  Committee  commend  the  report  on  Population  Policy,  Social 
Justice,  and  the  Quality  of  Life  as  a  call  to  the  churches  for  study,  com¬ 
ment,  and  suitable  action  within  the  framework  of  their  convictions,  and 
as  a  challenge  to  their  participation  in  World  Population  Year,  as  well  as 
a  basis  for  an  ecumenical  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  World 
Population  Conference  in  1974.  (This  report  is  available  in  full  in  Study 
Encounter  Vol.  IX,  No.  4,  1973,  SE/49,  and  as  a  separate  booklet.) 

f)  Sub-unit  on  Dialogue  with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies . 
Archbishop  Sarkissian  presented  recommendations  arising  out  of  the  discussion 
of  the  Unit  Committee  on  the  work  of  the  sub-unit  on  Dialogue  with  People 
of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies. 

The  Rev./.  Langhoff,  Church  of  Denmark,  said  that  at  Addis  Ababa  it  had 
been  suggested  that  we  should  not  for  the  moment  enter  into  multi-lateral  dia¬ 
logue.  In  view  of  the  proposal  for  a  multi-lateral  dialogue  meeting,  he  wondered 
whether  it  had  now  been  decided  that  the  situation  had  changed.  Dr.  Samartha 
said  that  so  far  the  emphasis  had  been  placed  on  bi-lateral  dialogue  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Addis  Ababa  decision.  The  intention  of  the  dialogue  now  envi¬ 
saged  was  to  bring  the  fruits  of  the  bi-lateral  discussions  under  review  and  see 
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what  insights  had  been  gained.  Another  purpose  was  to  see  to  what  extent 
the  resources  of  the  various  religious  traditions  could  support  and  strengthen 
the  values  that  are  of  help  for  community  life,  and  how  they  could  assist  in 
studies  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  unity  of  mankind.  It  was  also 
hoped  that  the  dialogue  would  make  a  useful  contribution  to  the  Assembly 
preparations.  The  consultation  would  consist  of  about  fifty  people  carefully 
selected  on  the  basis  of  criteria  worked  out  by  the  Dialogue  working  group, 
and  issues  raised  by  ideologies  would  also  be  brought  into  the  discussion. 

Mr.  D.E.  Johnson,  Episcopal  Church,  USA,  said  that  in  the  Unit  Committee 
Dr.  Samartha  had  given  an  assurance  on  the  question  of  syncretism  —  the 
fear  of  which  arose  every  time  the  possibility  of  multi-lateral  dialogue  was 
discussed.  Bishop  D.  K.  Scharf,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  referred  to 
the  proposal  that  the  Committee  on  the  Church  and  the  Jewish  People 
should  become  fully  a  part  of  the  sub-unit  on  Dialogue :  this  was  not  only  an 
administrative  question  but  a  theological  one.  Dr.  H.  Margull,  chairman  of 
the  working  group,  said  there  was  no  intention  that  the  Committee  should 
lose  its  identity  and  the  plans  for  its  integration  into  the  sub-unit  on  Dia¬ 
logue  took  this  fully  into  account.  On  the  question  of  syncretism,  he  said 
there  was  no  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  dialogue  -  multi¬ 
lateral  or  bi-lateral  —  was  carried  on  in  the  light  of  the  Basis  of  the  World 
Council  and  in  faithfulness  to  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers  under  which  we 
had  been  nurtured.  Bishop  J.  Kibira,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
Tanzania,  felt  there  were  considerable  dangers  in  embarking  on  multi-lateral 
dialogue.  Bishop  Samuel,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church,  said  he  welcomed  all 
kinds  of  dialogue  but  stressed  that  the  statement  made  at  the  Canterbury 
meeting  of  Central  Committee  regarding  the  misuse  of  the  Bible  in  support 
of  particular  political  views  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Unit  Committee  be 
referred  to  Reference  Committee  I. 

At  a  later  session  Dr.  Marshall  said  that  Reference  Committee  I  had 
considered  the  proposals  of  the  sub-unit,  and  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
Reference  Committee’s  recommendation  regarding  the  proposed  multi¬ 
lateral  consultation.  Metropolitan  Nikodim,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia, 
asked  whether  people  representative  of  ideological  convictions  would  be 
included  in  the  consultation.  Pastor  J.  Langhoff,  Church  of  Denmark,  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  time  for  such  dialogue  had  come.  The  Rev.  R.B.  Kibongi, 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  Congo,  asked  what  the  position  regarding  worship 
in  such  a  consultation  would  be.  Fr.  Paul  Verghese,  Syrian  Orthodox  Church 
of  the  East,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  for  multi-lateral  conversations 
had  arrived,  especially  as  the  Assembly  was  to  be  in  South-East  Asia.  The 
reason  why  some  people  wished  for  the  inclusion  of  ideologies  was  that  it 
was  thought  this  might  help  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  syncretism.  He  was  of 
the  opinion  that  there  was  little  danger  of  this  since  participants  in  such 
dialogue  would  be  mature  Christians.  Dr.  Thomas  felt  that  the  real  question 
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which  people  of  all  religions  and  ideologies  were  concerned  about  was  that  of 
world  community.  This  was  a  theme  on  which  significant  dialogue  could  take 
place  not  only  among  people  of  various  religious  faiths  but  also  among  those 
committed  to  secular  ideologies.  There  were  differing  conceptions  regarding 
the  best  way  of  approaching  these  questions  and  a  consultation  such  as  that 
envisaged  with  the  theme  of  world  community  as  its  focal  point  could  be  of  great 
value.  Dr.  Samartha  underlined  the  importance  of  what  Dr.  Thomas  had  said. 

On  the  question  of  worship,  he  said  there  would  be  no  attempt  to  provide  a 
diluted,  non-committal  kind  of  worship.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  dialogue  was 
not  an  approach  towards  but  a  safeguard  against  syncretism.  Unless  one  was 
committed  to  one’s  faith,  it  was  not  possible  to  enter  into  true  dialogue.  On 
the  question  of  participation,  he  said  that  it  was  hoped  the  dialogue  would 
include  people  who  could  helpfully  discuss  the  different  ideologies,  e.g.  poli¬ 
tical  scientists. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I  it  was  agreed : 

that  Central  Committee  approve  the  plans  for  a  multi-lateral  dialogue 
meeting  on  the  theme,  Towards  World  Community  :  Resources  and 
Responsibilities  for  Living  Together’.  It  reaffirms  that  bi-lateral  dialogues 
need  to  be  continued,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  multi¬ 
lateral  dialogue  may  make  a  significant  contribution  to  clarifying  this 
specific  subject.  It  welcomes  the  intention  to  include  ideological  convic¬ 
tions  in  the  debate.  The  Central  Committee  expects  that  a  report  will 
be  submitted  to  it  before  plans  for  further  multi-lateral  meetings  are 
made. 

g)  Plans  for  an  expanded  Ecumenical  Programme  on  Human  Settlements. 
Archbishop  Sarkissian  reported  that  the  Unit  Committee  had  taken  note  of 
plans  presented  by  the  staff  as  the  first  step  towards  implementing  the  pro¬ 
gramme  on  Human  Settlements,  Social  Justice  and  the  Quality  of  Life,  as 
agreed  by  Central  Committee  at  Utrecht  (Minutes,  p.  45  f).  The  Unit  Commit¬ 
tee  had  approved  a  proposal  for  a  joint  consultation  between  the  Commission 
on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  (Urban  and  Industrial  Mission)  and  the  sub¬ 
unit  on  Church  and  Society  in  early  1974,  and  had  recommended  that  Church 
and  Society  be  responsible  for  raising  the  necessary  financial  resources  and  for 
the  organization  of  the  consultation,  in  cooperation  with  UIM  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  sub-units.  The  Unit  Committee  had  also  noted  plans  for  convening  a 
second  consultation  in  the  final  quarter  of  1974  or  early  in  1975  to  explore 
the  role  of  the  churches  as  a  crucial  component  in  meeting  the  crisis  of  urban 
civilization  in  more  and  less  industrially  developed  countries. 

The  report  was  received. 

h)  Conservative  Evangelicals.  Archbishop  Sarkissian  said  there  had  been 
an  extended  discussion  in  the  Unit  Committee  on  Conservative  Evangelicals 
and  the  criticisms  they  addressed  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  It  was 
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strongly  felt  that  more  attention  must  be  given  to  this  issue.  Both  within  and 
without  the  member  churches  there  were  many  Christians  who  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  some  of  the  contemporary  trends  in  the  ecumenical  movement, 
and  it  was  essential  that  these  criticisms  should  be  discussed  in  open  and 
frank  dialogue.  The  Rev.  W.Y.  Kang ,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  said  serious  consideration  needed  to  be  given  to  a  possible  alternative 
term  to  ‘conservative  evangelicals’.  Mrs.  J.  Wesonga,  Church  of  Uganda,  sup¬ 
ported  this,  suggesting  the  term  ‘conservative  Christians’. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Unit  Committee  concern¬ 
ing  ‘conservative  evangelicals’  be  referred  to  Reference  Committee  I. 

At  a  later  session  Dr.  R.J.  Marshall  presented  the  following  report  from 
Reference  Committee  I : 


In  connection  with  the  concern  expressed  at  its  1972  meeting,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  recognizes  that  the  term  ‘conservative  evangelicals’  refers 
to  a  wide  range  of  groups  and  movements.  They  represent  such  a  variety 
of  emphases  -  theological,  ethical,  social  and  political  -  that  it  can  be 
misleading  to  classify  them  all  under  the  label  ‘conservative  evangelicals’. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  similar  trends  are  to  be  found  in  all  confes¬ 
sional  traditions  and  that  they  change  in  character  according  to  the  tra¬ 
dition  they  belong  to. 

To  clarify  the  terminology  and  to  establish  relationships  with  groups 
and  movements  which  are  often  referred  to  by  it,  the  Central  Commit¬ 
tee  asks  the  General  Secretary  to  form  a  staff  working  group  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  issue  under  all  its  aspects  in  order  that  (a)  an  effort  be  made 
to  be  of  assistance  in  particular  situations,  e.g.  where  churches  are  threat¬ 
ened  by  polarization;  (b)  the  various  sub-units  responsible  for  studies 
and  projects  seek  to  engage  the  participation  of  conservative  evangelicals; 
(c)  those  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  who  are  responsible  for 
communication  be  sensitive  to  the  need  for  clear  and  adequate  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  theological  and  social  implications  of  the  total  programme 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  (d)  that  a  report  be  brought  to 
Central  Committee  through  the  Unit  on  Faith  and  Witness. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  above  report  be  adopted. 

i)  Confessing  Christ  Today.  Archbishop  Sarkissian  drew  attention  to 
recommendations  from  the  Unit  Committee  arising  out  of  its  discussion  on 
the  theme  ‘Confessing  Christ  Today’,  on  the  basis  of  a  paper  prepared  by  the 
staff  and  a  supplementary  paper  based  on  the  Committee’s  discussion. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Unit  Committee  and  the 
two  papers  to  which  they  referred  should  be  remitted  to  Assembly  Programme 
Preparation  Committee. 
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21.  Future  Joint  Activities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World 

Council  of  Churches 

a)  Presentation,  debate  and  procedural  action.  The  Chairman  called 
upon  Dr.  Lukas  Vischer  who  presented  a  report  on  future  joint  activities  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (Appendix  XI).  Dr.  Vischer  referred  to  the  fact 
that  last  year  it  had  been  reported  to  the  Committee  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  would  not  seek  membership  in  the  World  Council  in  the  near  future. 
This  led  to  the  question  how  to  give  expression  to  our  common  concerns.  It 
did  not  mean  that  cooperation  should  diminish,  and  the  message  just  received 
from  Pope  Paul  VI  had  indicated  that  collaboration  should  be  pursued  or  even 
intensified.  There  had  been  a  frank  discussion  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Joint 
Working  Group  in  Windsor.  The  findings  of  the  Group  were  summarized  in 
the  report  now  before  the  meeting.  In  order  to  make  further  advances  in 
mutual  relationships,  it  was  necessary  to  face  fundamental  issues  concerning 
(a)  the  role  of  authority  in  the  Church,  and  (b)  the  role  of  the  Church  in 
socio-political  questions.  The  Group  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  proposals 
for  closer  relationships  could  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  study  of 
ecumenical  developments  in  different  countries  and  a  survey  of  such  develop¬ 
ments  was  proposed  during  the  next  twelve  months.  Meanwhile  plans  for 
continuing  collaboration  during  the  period  1973-75  would  be  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Such  collaboration  could  become  effective  only  when  firm  assurance 
was  received  from  the  Roman  Catholic  side  that  the  plans  proposed  could  be 
implemented,  and  Dr.  Vischer  was  glad  to  say  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Cardinal  Willebrands  giving  a  general  assurance  that  this  would  be  the 
case  in  respect  of  most  of  the  proposals  outlined  in  the  document  before 

the  committee. 

In  the  discussion  following  Dr.  Vischer’s  presentation,  Fr.  Paul  Verghese, 
Syrian  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East,  said  that  eight  years  ago  when  the  Joint 
Working  Group  had  been  set  up  the  possibility  of  membership  had  been 
envisaged.  It  was  obvious  that  the  pattern  of  collaboration  must  now  be 
rethought.  The  significance  of  the  decision  not  to  proceed  in  the  matter  of 
possible  membership  needed  to  be  studied.  We  should  be  sympathetic  to  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  trying  to  deal  with  its  internal  ferment 
caused  by  present  trends  in  theological  thinking.  He  would  support  Dr.  Vischer 
in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  paying  attention  to  what  was  happening  in 
the  field  of  cooperation  at  the  local,  regional  and  national  levels. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  report  be  referred  to  Reference  Committee  I. 

b)  Report  of  Reference  Committee  I,  address  by  Mgr.  C.  Moeller  and 
Central  Committee  action.  Dr.  Marshall  presented  the  report  of  Reference 
Committee  I  on  relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  proposed  its 
adoption. 

Miss  Webb,  in  the  chair,  invited  Mgr.  C.  Moeller,  Secretariat  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Christian  Unity,  to  address  the  meeting.  Mgr.  Moeller  said  that  the 
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present  meeting  had  served  to  deepen  and  intensify  the  conviction  of  the 
centrality  of  the  role  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the  ecumenical 
movement.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  rightly  placed  much  importance  on 
its  bi-lateral  relations  and  dialogue  with  individual  churches  but,  essential 
as  they  were,  they  were  no'  substitute  for  the  overall  view  and  breadth  of 
vision  kept  alive  in  the  World  Council,  and  the  scope  of  action  covered  in 
its  programme.  On  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Council,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  more  than  ever  clear  that  its  own 
ecumenical  commitment  demanded  close  and  wholehearted  collaboration  with 
the  Council.  He  assured  the  Committee  that  the  Secretariat  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Unity  would  devote  its  best  efforts  to  discovering  ways  of  carry¬ 
ing  forward  the  collaboration,  both  in  the  projects  already  outlined  and  in 
a  growing  number  of  creative  ways  in  response  to  what  the  Lord  was  requir¬ 
ing  us  to  do.  We  were  now  at  a  time  of  special  significance  —  a  tempus 
acceptabile.  The  theme  of  the  next  Synod  of  Bishops  —  Evangelization  of  the 
Modern  World  —  was  closely  related  to  the  topic  of  Bangkok ;  the  theme  of 
the  Holy  Year  in  1975  was  Reconciliation  and  therefore  in  line  with  the 
theme  in  mind  for  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  Council.  It  was  hoped  that  there 
would  be  collaboration  in  the  preparations  for  Jakarta,  and  also  in  the  studies 
now  being  carried  out  by  Faith  and  Order.  In  SODEPAX  we  had  a  completely 
ecumenical  joint  instrument  in  which  there  would  be  continued  collaboration. 
Collaboration  existed  in  more  areas  than  those  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
Reference  Committee  I,  and  it  was  his  hope  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Working  Group  new  ways  of  collaboration  could  be  agreed  upon.  The 
ecumenical  movement  was  indivisible,  and  it  was  clear  to  those  in  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  for  Unity  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  a  sign  of  this  indivi¬ 
sibility. 

The  Chairman  invited  discussion  in  which  the  following  members  took 
part:  the  Rev.  J.  Rossel,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation;  the  Rt  Rev. 

J.  Luwum,  Church  of  Uganda;  the  Rev.  A.W.  Grant ,  Australian  Council  of 
Churches;  the  Rev.  R.B.  Kibongi,  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Congo;  General 
T.B.  Simatupang,  Indonesian  Christian  Church,  and  the  Rev.  Randolph  Nugent, 
Unit  Adviser.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Vischer  said  that  he 
greatly  appreciated  what  Mgr.  Moeller  had  said.  He  hoped  that,  as  indicated, 
there  would  be  cooperation  in  fields  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  report 
of  Reference  Committee  I,  but  it  had  been  felt  that  in  view  of  past  disappoint¬ 
ments  it  was  wiser  at  this  stage  to  mention  only  those  areas  in  which  specific 
approval  had  been  received  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Initial  talks 
regarding  collaboration  in  a  number  of  other  areas,  for  example  in  the  field 
of  dialogue  with  people  of  living  faiths,  were  taking  place. 

Miss  Webb,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  thanked  Mgr.  Moeller  for  his 
helpful  contribution  to  the  discussion  and  introduced  Fr.  J.  Long  and  Fr. 

B.  Meeking,  the  Delegated  Observers  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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Dr.  Marshall  then  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  Reference 
Committee  I.  This  was  seconded  and  it  was  agreed: 

that  the  Central  Committee  receive  the  report  of  the  Joint  Working 
Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  (Appendix  XI)  and  give  general  approval  to  the  plans  of  col¬ 
laboration  outlined  there.  It  notes  the  interim  character  of  the  report 
and  expresses  the  hope  that  a  full  report  on  the  future  patterns  of  rela¬ 
tionship  will  be  presented  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee 
and  later  to  the  Fifth  Assembly. 

In  giving  this  approval  the  Central  Committee  makes  the  following  com¬ 
ments  : 

a)  Though  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  not  seek  membership  of  the 
WCC  in  the  near  future,  the  report  emphasizes  that  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  question  of  membership  has  been  closed.  It  is  still  open  for 
later  discussion.  The  Central  Committee  notes  that  there  is  no  intention 
to  diminish  contacts  and  collaboration.  It  expresses  its  gratitude  for  the 
message  sent  by  H.H.  Pope  Paul  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  WCC  which  clearly  states  ‘the  desire  that  collabora¬ 
tion  may  be  pursued  and  intensified  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council’. 

b)  The  present  pattern  of  relationship  needs  to  be  reviewed.  How  can 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  WCC  give  expression  together  to 
the  common  calling  of  the  churches  in  the  ecumenical  movement?  The 
Central  Committee  agrees  that  new  patterns  cannot  be  found  exclusively 
on  the  basis  of  organizational  considerations.  The  reflection  needs  to 
take  into  account  the  developments  at  all  levels.  The  Central  Committee 
welcomes  therefore  the  intention  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  to  under¬ 
take  a  careful  analysis  of  the  problems  facing  the  churches  as  they  carry 
out  their  mission  and  to  examine  the  consequences  of  these  problems 
for  the  ecumenical  situation.  The  way  forward  largely  depends  on  the 
right  appreciation  of  the  developments  in  the  different  areas. 

c)  The  Central  Committee  expressed  disappointment  that  some  of  the 
plans  presented  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Utrecht  could  not  be  car¬ 
ried  out,  in  particular  the  then  proposed  study  on  ‘the  role  of  women 
in  church  and  society’.  It  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  Vatican  Secre¬ 
tariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  has  already  given  its  general  approval 
to  the  list  of  projects  now  presented,  and  that  the  administration  and 
financial  burden  involved  in  them  will  be  equally  shared. 

d)  The  Central  Committee  points  to  the  need  to  face  the  fundamental 
issues  which  stand  in  the  way  to  fuller  unity.  It  shares  this  view  and 
hopes  that  the  Joint  Working  Group  will  work  out  proposals  as  to  the 
best  ways  and  methods  to  deal  with  issues  of  this  nature. 
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The  report  suggests  a  number  of  areas  where  collaboration  should  be 
continued  and  deepened.  The  Central  Committee  endorses  these  pro¬ 
posals  and  recommends  in  particular  that : 

a)  SODEPAX  be  continued  until  the  conclusion  of  the  mandate  at  the 
end  of  1974  and  that  discussion  about  the  renewal  of  the  mandate  be 
initiated  in  the  course  of  1973. 

b)  the  Laity  Council  and  the  Unit  on  Education  and  Renewal  move 
ahead  with  the  preparations  for  the  joint  consultation  on  ‘New  Trends 
in  Laity  Formation’  planned  for  1974. 

c)  the  ways  of  Roman  Catholic  participation  in  the  preparations  for  the 
Fifth  Assembly  be  explored. 

Some  of  the  projects  need  further  eleboration  before  they  can  be  imple¬ 
mented.  The  Central  Committee  authorizes  the  staff  to  pursue  the  pro¬ 
posed  efforts  along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  report.  It  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  regular  staff  consultations  mentioned  in  the  report  will  find 
ways  for  expanding  the  projects  for  common  collaboration  into  other 
areas,  not  mentioned  in  this  report,  in  particular  the  area  of  joint  study 
of  the  role  of  women  in  church  and  society. 


22.  Report  of  Priorities  Committee,  including  Proposals  regarding  a  New 

Strategy  of  Financing  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

Miss  Webb,  in  the  chair,  called  on  Dr.  E.A.  Payne  who  presented  the 
report  of  the  Priorities  Committee  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  Bishop 
R.C.  Nichols.  Dr.  Payne  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  report. 

The  Rev.  T.  Carlisle  Patterson,  Adviser,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  report  contained  no  recommendation  regarding  the  extension  of  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  Portfolio  for  Biblical  Studies.  Many  members  of  the  Committee 
saw  this  as  central  to  the  whole  work  of  the  Council.  It  was  agreed  that  a  fur¬ 
ther  meeting  of  the  Priorities  Committee  be  held  so  that  a  recommendation 
on  this  matter  could  be  brought  to  a  later  session  (see  below,  Minute  No.  25, 
p.  84).  The  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Church  of  Scotland,  thought  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  regarding  Youth  Work  contained  in  the  report  of  Reference  Committee  III 
should  also  be  looked  at  by  Priorities  Committee. 

Dr.  Payne’s  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  from  the 
Priorities  Committee  having  been  seconded,  these  were  put  to  the  meeting 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  report  be  adopted  as  follows : 
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Introduction 


Addis  and  Utrecht  Central  Committees  encouraged  the  continuance  of 
WCC  priority  considerations.  Appendix  XX  of  the  Utrecht  minutes  details  the 
rationale  and  procedures  of  our  present  priority  operations. 

Priority  development  is  necessary  because  the  WCC  cannot  do  all  the 
things  it  might ;  and  even  if  it  could,  it  shouldn’t.  We  are  not  a  religious  ‘estab¬ 
lishment’.  We  are  a  catalytic  organism  doing  only  those  things  member  chur¬ 
ches  cannot  do  functioning  separately.  The  only  authority  we  exercise  over 
our  constituency  is  the  mandate  of  Christ  and  our  ability  to  provide  the  edu¬ 
cational  stimulus  for  action  and  response. 

The  Staff  Executive  Group  has  already  benefited  from  the  work  of  the 
Priorities  Committee  as  is  evident  in  its  response  to  the  1973  financial  emer¬ 
gency  and  in  the  way  in  which  the  1974  budget  has  been  drawn  up. 


Proposals  for  Central  Committee  endorsement 

1.  General  considerations 

a)  That  the  recommendations  submitted  to  the  Utrecht  Executive  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  used  as  a  working  guideline  paper  in  dealing  with  WCC  programme 
probabilities  and  financial  capability. 

b)  That  the  General  Secretary  implement  the  directive  of  the  Bangalore 
Executive  regarding  Unit,  Sub-unit  and  WCC  Agency  priority  self-evaluation, 
thus  providing  the  Priorities  Committee  with  additional  data  in  shaping  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  Central/Executive  Committee. 

c)  That  we  reaffirm  our  position  at  Utrecht  that  no  new  programmes  or 
staff  positions  be  created  between  now  and  the  Fifth  Assembly ;  and  that  ter¬ 
minating  programmes  be  permitted  to  terminate  without  replacement  unless 
otherwise  decided  by  the  Central  Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee  on 
advice  from  the  Priorities  Committee. 

2.  Priorities 

a)  That  the  maintenance  and  funding  of  our  present  programme  commit¬ 
ment  and  staff  complement  be  our  first  priority  between  now  and  the  Fifth 
Assembly ;  further  cuts  will  seriously  impair  both  current  WCC  programme 
commitments  and  also  the  preparations  for  and  the  programme  of  the  Fifth 
Assembly  which  is  the  second  and  equally  high  priority. 

b)  That  next  priority  be  given  to  providing  adequate  travel  funds  to 
assure  cross-section  representation  at  meetings  of  Central  Committee,  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  Unit  and  Sub-unit  Committees,  Commissions  and  other  meet¬ 
ings  of  comparable  importance  and  at  the  Assembly. 
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3.  Specific  issues 


a)  A  new  strategy  of  financing  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
(Appendix  XII) 

The  Priorities  Committee,  having  examined  the  proposal,  contained  in 
the  paper,  ‘A  new  strategy  of  financing  the  World  Council  of  Churches’, 
recommends  that  the  Central  Committee : 

authorize  the  setting  up  of  pilot  schemes  in  not  more  than  three  centres 

provided  that: 

i)  no  significant  additional  expenditure  is  incurred ; 

ii)  member  churches  involved  in  those  centres  are  fully  consulted  and 
have  no  serious  objections. 

b)  Towards  priorities  after  the  1975  Assembly  (Appendix  XIII) 

The  Priorities  Committee  requests  Central  Committee  to : 

adopt  the  guide-lines  contained  in  this  document. 

c)  Priority  issues  for  programmes  not  wholly  dependent  on  the  General 
Budget 

With  reference  to  this  question,  the  Priorities  Committee  recommends 
that  the  Central  Committee : 

i)  request  that  if  any  of  the  WCC  Units  or  Sub-units  were  faced  with  a 
financial  crisis  and  had  to  make  decisions  regarding  cuts  in  program¬ 
me,  these  decisions  be  taken  in  consultation  with  the  other  Units  and 
the  Officers  of  the  Priorities  Committee : 

ii)  with  regard  to  CICARWS  in  particular,  recognize  the  gravity  of  its 
financial  situation  and  the  issues  involved ;  ask  the  staff  to  work  on 
these  problems  up  to  the  November  Commission  meeting  of  CICARWS, 
to  keep  in  touch  on  the  one  hand  with  staff  of  other  Units  which 
might  be  affected,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Chairman  and  the 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Priorities  Committee  and  to  invite  either  of 
these  latter  to  the  November  meeting  of  the  Commission  when  final 
decisions  regarding  its  1974  budget  will  need  to  be  taken. 

d)  The  WCC’s  Programme  of  Periodicals  (Appendix  XIV) 

The  Priorities  Committee  requests  the  Central  Committee  to : 

i)  agree  that  the  document  ‘The  WCC’s  Programme  of  Periodicals’  be 
regarded  as  a  working  paper  up  to  the  Assembly  in  1975 ; 

ii)  express  its  gratitude  for  the  work  done  especially  by  the  Staff  Co¬ 
ordinating  Group  on  Periodicals ; 
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iii)  recommend  that  every  channel  be  used  to  discuss  the  document 
around  the  world,  that  the  ensuing  comments  be  shared  with  the 
Department  of  Communication  and  the  Priorities  Committee  of  the 
WCC,  and  the  findings  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  Language  Task 
Force  recommendations. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  above  report  discussion  was  resumed.  In 
reply  to  a  question  from  Dr.  Lois  Miller,  United  Methodist  Church,  USA, 

Dr.  Payne  said  the  Priorities  Committee  had  not  had  time  to  give  thorough 
consideration  to  the  document  dealing  with  the  WCC’s  programme  for  perio¬ 
dicals;  that  was  why  it  is  proposed  to  regard  it  as  a  working  paper  up  to  the 
next  Assembly.  Dr.  Potter  said  he  would  have  liked  some  real  assurance  of 
the  support  of  the  Committee  for  the  action  taken  regarding  a  new  strategy 
of  financing  the  World  Council.  Bishop  J.K.  Mathews,  United  Methodist 
Church,  USA,  hoped  the  report  on  the  programme  for  periodicals  would 
remain  on  the  agenda  of  the  Priorities  Committee  until  some  decisive  agree¬ 
ment  could  be  reached  on  its  proposals.  He  thought  it  would  have  been  help¬ 
ful  to  have  had  a  little  more  detail  regarding  possible  areas  in  which  the  pilot 
schemes  envisaged  under  the  new  strategy  for  financing  the  Council  would  be 
located.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Martin  Conway,  said  the 
review  of  the  programme  for  periodicals  had  been  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  Addis  Ababa.  Discussion  of  an  interim 
report  had  taken  place  at  Utrecht.  The  issue  would  remain  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Priorities  Committee  and  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Communication  so  that  the  recommendations  could  be  considered  in  the 
framework  of  the  financial  and  priorities  questions  raised  in  its  final  section. 

Dr.  Payne  said  there  had  been  support  for  the  proposals  regarding  a  new 
strategy  for  financing  the  Council  both  in  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Priorities  Committee.  He  doubted  whether  at  this  stage  it  would  be  useful  or 
desirable  to  embark  on  a  discussion  of  possible  areas  in  which  the  pilot 
schemes  might  operate.  He  knew  Dr.  Potter  would  welcome  any  suggestions 
members  might  wish  to  pufup  to  him.  Dr.  W.P.  Thompson,  United  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  in  the  USA,  regretted  that  there  had  not  been  more  time  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  important  issues.  The  present  time-table  had  been  such  that  it  had 
been  difficult  to  read  documents  prior  to  the  session  at  which  they  were  to  be 
considered.  Dr.  Potter  said  the  staff  fully  appreciated  the  difficulty  but  exper¬ 
ience  had  shown  that  documents  distributed  well  in  advance  of  meetings  would 
not  necessarily  be  read  and  were  often  not  brought  to  the  meeting  itself.  He 
insisted  that  the  issues  raised  by  this  report  were  well  known  to  members  of 
the  Committee  and  invited  their  constructive  comments.  The  Rev.  Dr.  G.G. 
Beazley,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  USA,  felt  that  the  present 
structure  of  the  meeting  providing  for  a  long  day’s  work  without  any  adequate 
break  played  a  part  in  preventing  members  from  studying  the  documents.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Engstrom,  Mission  Covenant  Church  of  Sweden,  wondered  whether  the 
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possibility  of  decentralization  as  a  means  of  easing  the  financial  situation  had 
received  attention  in  the  Priorities  Committee.  He  would  like  to  have  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  pilot  scheme  had  been  looked  at  in  the  total  context  of  the 
Council  as  one  world  body.  Dr.  Payne  assured  him  that  the  Committee  had 
handled  the  matter  with  caution.  It  had  been  strongly  represented  to  them 
that  there  were  now  radical  changes  in  some  local  situations  in  regard  to  the 
funding  of  operations  and  it  was  thought  that  such  a  scheme  would  help  in 
discovering  the  right  approaches  to  churches  and  other  agencies. 

Dr.  E.G.  Hawkins,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  felt  the 
General  Secretary  should  be  given  some  assurance  that  people  in  the  areas 
selected  for  the  pilot  projects  would  do  all  they  could  to  see  whether  such 
a  new  strategy  was  likely  to  be  viable  and  effective.  Dr.  J.  Rossel,  Swiss  Pro¬ 
testant  Church  Federation,  said  that  possibly  the  Committee  had  adopted  the 
recommendations  so  readily  because  they  were  of  a  general  nature  and  con¬ 
tained  no  very  specific  proposals.  It  seemed  inevitable  in  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  that  programme  priorities  should  be  looked  at  first  in  the  light  of 
financial  resources.  Dr.  Potter  said  that  Dr.  Rossel  was  mistaken  in  suggesting 
that  the  report  contained  no  specific  proposals.  It  made  quite  clear  that  the 
first  priority  was  to  maintain  the  work  of  the  Council  up  to  the  Assembly, 
that  the  Assembly  was  of  the  highest  priority,  and  that  a  major  concern  of 
the  Council  was  to  engage  the  participation  of  as  wide  a  range  of  people  as 
possible  in  the  preparations. 

Mrs.  J.  Wesonga,  Church  of  Uganda,  hoped  that  in  future  meetings  mat¬ 
ters  of  major  importance  could  be  placed  on  the  agenda  early  in  the  day  when 
people  were  fresh.  The  Rev.  B.  Locher,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  said 
that  in  talking  about  the  financing  of  the  Council  it  must  be  recognized  that 
we  were  also  speaking  about  the  means  of  enabling  it  to  cany  out  its  task. 

The  Communication  Department  had  an  important  task  to  fulfil  here  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  plain  that  what  happens  in  the  World  Council  is  part  of  the  life  of  the 
churches  themselves.  Dr.  Potter  said  he  appreciated  all  the  comments  concern¬ 
ing  the  time-table  and  the  distribution  of  papers,  but  the  fact  remained  that 
the  Committee  itself  had  decided  that  the  time  spent  in  meeting  must  be 
limited.  At  the  same  time  the  staff  was  under  obligation  to  render  an  account 
of  their  stewardship  and  this  could  be  done  only  through  its  reports  and  pre¬ 
sentations.  Another  factor  to  be  borne  in  mind  was  the  physical  limitation 
governing  the  drafting,  production  and  translation  of  documents.  Miss  Jean 
Fairfax,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  said  that  while  we  should  still  continue 
to  look  for  basic  support  from  the  churches,  she  warmly  welcomed  the  pro¬ 
posed  pilot  schemes.  She  hoped  these  would  seek  funding  for  a  unit  as  a  whole 
and  for  the  whole  work  of  the  Council  rather  than  for  specific  programmes  of 
sub-units.  President  D.A.  Wischmann,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  expres¬ 
sed  appreciation  for  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Payne  had  presented  the  report.  In 
adopting  it  he  felt  the  Committee  had  acted  responsibly,  taking  a  new  step 
and  going  forward  in  faith. 
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Miss  Webb,  in  closing  the  debate,  said  she  felt  the  whole  Committee 
would  share  in  the  appreciation  Dr.  Wischmann  had  expressed  of  Dr.  Payne’s 
presentation. 


23 .  Humanum  Studies 

Dr.  Potter  drew  attention  to  a  summary  report  on  the  Humanum  Studies 
for  the  period  since  August  1972  and  to  a  report  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Humanum  Consultative  Committee  (Appendix  XV).  It  was  agreed  that  the 
reports  be  referred  to  Reference  Committee  I. 

At  a  later  session  Dr.  Marshall,  chairman  of  Reference  Committee  I, 
reported  that  his  Committee  had  considered  both  reports.  Particular  attention 
had  been  directed  to  Section  III  of  the  Consultative  Committee’s  report  and 
it  was  stressed  that  every  effort  should  be  made,  in  the  final  stages  of  the 
study,  to  develop  the  theological  indications  concerning  the  distinctly  Chris¬ 
tian  understanding  of  man. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Marshall,  seconded  and  agreed  —  that  on  the 
recommendation  of  Policy  Reference  Committee  I  the  Central  Committee : 

a)  receive  the  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Humanum  Studies  and  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Humanum  Consultative  Committee  (Appendix  XV) ; 

b)  approve  the  plans  outlined  for  a  full  meeting  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  in  1974  and  a  final  report  to  Central  Committee  at  its  1974 
meeting ;  and 

c)  stress  the  importance  of  developing  the  theological  results  of  the 
study. 

Canon  D.  Jenkins  reported  that,  as  authorized  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  at  its  Bangalore  meeting,  the  Consultative  Committee  had  been 
appointed  as  follows : 

Mile  A.  As  four  (Lebanon) 

Dr.  C.  Birch  (Australia) 

Dr.  J.  Miguez-Bonino  (Argentina) 

Dr.  J.  Bryant  (USA) 

Dr.  K.  T.  Cho  (Japan) 

Miss  J.  Fairfax  (USA) 

Dr.  W.  Y.  Kang  (Korea) 

Metropolitan  G.  Khodre  (Lebanon) 

Dr.  K.  Koyama  (Singapore) 

Mme  D.  Solohery  (Madagascar) 

The  Rev.  D.  Tutu  (S.  Africa) 

Dr.  G.  von  W abler t  (Federal  Republic  of  Germany) 
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In  addition,  the  Executive  Committee  had  authorized  the  appointment 
of  members  to  be  chosen  in  association  with  the  sub-unit  on  Faith  and  Order 
and  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs :  the  invitations 
issued  for  these  two  places  had  so  far  received  negative  replies.  Metropolitan 
Nikodim,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  asked  for  the  inclusion  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  from  Eastern  Europe. 


24.  Declaration  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  on  the  Occasion  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Athenagoras 
read  a  Declaration  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (Appendix  XVI). 

Dr.  Potter  said  he  considered  the  document  to  be  a  most  important  one  for 
the  whole  ecumenical  movement.  It  put  into  perspective  the  genuine  Orthodox 
view  of  life  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  of  membership  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

After  discussion,  in  which  the  following  spoke  :  Metropolitan  Nikodim, 
Orthodox  Church  of  Russia ;  Metropolitan  Chrysostomos  Konstantinides,  Ecu¬ 
menical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople ;  the  Rt  Rev.  O.S.  Tomkins,  Church  of 
England ;  Prof.  R.  Mehl,  Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ;  Prof. 

H.  Berkhof,  Netherlands  Reformed  Church ;  Metropolitan  Juvenaly,  Orthodox 
Church  of  Russia;  Dr.  W.A.  Visser  Y  Hooft,  Honorary  President;  Metropolitan 
Justin,  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church,  Dr.  Potter  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  seconded,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed : 

that  the  Central  Committee  heartily  receives  this  significant  declaration 
in  gratitude  for  the  faithful  participation  and  rich  contribution  of  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  and  the  Orthodox  Churches  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  in  the  life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  General  Secretary  was  asked  to  convey  the  appreciation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  and  to  ensure  that  the  Declaration 
received  wide  circulation  among  the  member  churches  and  was  remitted  to  all 
Programme  Units  of  the  Council.  The  Executive  Committee  was  authorized  to 
consider  the  document  and  make  appropriate  response  to  further  the  dialogue 
which  it  has  started. 


25.  Portfolio  for  Biblical  Studies 

Dr.  Potter  drew  attention  to  a  report  dealing  with  the  future  of  the  Port¬ 
folio  for  Biblical  Studies,  copies  of  which  had  been  circulated  prior  to  the 
meeting. 

It  was  agreed  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  Reference  Committee  I. 
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At  a  later  session  it  was  reported  that  adequate  financial  support  was 
likely  to  be  forthcoming,  and  it  was  agreed  on  the  recommendation  of  Refer¬ 
ence  Committee  I  and  the  Priorities  Committee : 

that  the  Central  Committee  endorse  the  continuation  of  the  Portfolio 
for  Biblical  Studies. 


26.  New  York  Office 

The  Chairman  called  on  Dr.  Lois  Miller,  chairman  of  Reference  Com¬ 
mittee  III,  who  said  that  her  Committee  had  received  and  discussed  the  report 
of  the  New  York  Office  covering  the  period  since  Utrecht.  Work  had  been 
proceeding  steadily  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  situation.  Two 
encouraging  developments  had  been  reported:  (1)  that  consideration  was  being 
given  by  the  United  Church  of  Christ  to  the  seconding  of  a  staff  member  to 
the  New  York  office,  and  (2)  that  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  USA  had  named  Dr.  David  Hunter,  Associate  General  Secretary, 
as  liaison  officer  between  the  NCCCUSA  and  the  New  York  office. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Reference  Committee  III  it  was  agreed  that 
the  report  on  the  New  York  Office  be  received. 


27.  WCC  Remuneration  System  and  Proposed  Staff  Rules 

The  Chairman  called  on  Dr.  R.J.  Marshall  who,  on  behalf  of  Reference 
Committee  I,  presented  the  following  report  on  the  remuneration  system  of 
the  World  Council  and  proposed  Staff  Rules : 

The  remuneration  structure  of  the  WCC  grew  up  gradually  under  pres¬ 
sure  of  circumstances  over  several  decades.  As  the  staff  grew  larger  and  circum¬ 
stances  changed,  it  was  felt  by  Dr.  Blake  as  General  Secretary  that  there 
should  be  a  professional  review  of  the  situation  and  a  comprehensive  up-to- 
date  system  devised.  For  this  purpose  he  recommended  the  use  of  PA  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Zurich.  His  recommendation  was  approved  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Auckland,  February  1972.  The  study  was  commenced  in  April  1972 
and  the  report  submitted  to  Dr.  Philip  Potter  in  March  1973.  It  has  since  been 
studied  in  detail  by  an  internal  group  and  its  implications  have  been  shared 
with  staff.  Some  minor  modifications  have  been  proposed  which  do  not  alter 
the  basic  proposals  of  the  PA  Management  Study  but  adapt  it  to  the  specific 
needs  of  this  organization. 

After  a  thorough  investigation  conducted  by  PA  Management  into  the 
general  employment  conditions  of  the  WCC,  and  in  particular  its  salary  struc¬ 
ture,  the  report  mentions  a  number  of  severe  shortcomings  which,  among 
others,  are: 

-  lack  of  an  overall  remuneration  policy 
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—  staff  regulations  are  often  based  on  a  ‘class’  oriented  conception  of 
the  staff,  which  is  contrary  to  the  objectives  of  the  WCC 

—  the  relationship  between  basic  salary  and  the  supplement  and  allow¬ 
ance  package  is  disproportionate 

—  there  is  too  much  room  for  arbitrary  and  subjective  interpretation  of 
the  staff  regulations,  many  rules  not  being  defined  well  enough 

—  job  content  —  grade  relationship  is  often  illogical,  due  to  inaccurate 
job  descriptions  and  the  absence  of  a  uniform  job-analysis 

—  the  remuneration  structure  lacks  motivational  force  and  induces  a 
relatively  high  level  of  dissatisfaction  and  consequently  personnel 
turnover. 

The  proposed  new  structure  therefore  foresees  a  single  salary  scale,  all 
posts  of  the  organization  being  classified  into  ten  grades,  each  grade  being 
divided  into  ten  steps.  The  grade  of  each  staff  member  will  depend  on  the 
classification  of  the  post  he/she  holds  and  on  his/her  ability  to  perform  func¬ 
tions  that  go  with  it.  The  basic  salary  of  each  staff  member  will  relate  in  this 
way  to  the  job  content,  allowances  being  abolished  to  a  great  extent.  The 
remaining  allowances  will  be  the  same  for  staff  at  all  levels.  The  simultaneous 
introduction  of  a  complete  set  of  modern  Staff  Rules  and  Regulations  will 
leave  less  room  for  arbitrary  and  subjective  interpretation. 

According  to  a  first  estimate,  implementation  of  the  new  structure  will 
bring  an  immediate  increase  of  approximately  5  %  on  the  budget  item  for 
salaries.  (Possible  changes  of  other  items  such  as  ‘Home  Leave’  and  ‘Instal¬ 
lation  Grant’  are  not  included  in  this  figure.)  However*  in  the  long  term  there 
should  be  important  advantages  (decrease  of  turnover  rate,  reduction  of 
arbitrary  expenses,  payment  of  just  salaries,  increased  output  due  to  motiva¬ 
tional  elements  in  the  scheme,  etc.). 

Dr.  Marshall  said  that  the  proposed  Staff  Rules  had  been  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  staff  committee  and  the  Executive  Committee  had  appointed  a 
sub-committee  to  work  over  them  further  in  order  to  ensure  that  they  were 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  principles  of  the  World  Council.  They 
now  came  before  Central  Committee  with  the  support  of  both  the  Executive 
Committee  and  Reference  Committee  I.  The  advice  of  the  Finance  Committee 
regarding  the  financial  implications  of  the  recommendations  had  been  secured. 

After  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  on  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Reference  Committee  I  the  Central  Committee : 

a)  request  the  General  Secretary  to  develop  a  salary  scale  in  accord  with 
the  principles  expressed  in  the  proposed  Staff  Rules,  and  to  put  this 
salary  scale  into  effect  by  January  1974  ; 

b)  approve  the  proposed  Staff  Rules  in  principle  and  request  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  to  take  action  on  approval  of  the  Rules  at  its  meeting 
in  February  1974. 
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28.  Report  of  Officers  of  Group  Meetings  on  Reports  of  Chairman,  General 
Secretary,  Unity  of  the  Church  and  Finance 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Principal  Olle  Engstrom  who  presented  the 
following  report  of  the  Officers  of  Group  Meetings: 

The  committee  and  groups  studied  the  following  papers  which  were  refer¬ 
red  to  them: 

1.  The  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee 

2.  The  report  of  the  General  Secretary 

3.  The  report  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

4.  The  general  report  of  the  Finance  Committee 


A.  We  recommend  that  the  Central  Committee  of  the  WCC  place  on 
record  its  appreciation  of  the  reports  presented  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  M.M. 
Thomas,  and  the  General  Secretary,  Dr.  Philip  A.  Potter.  Once  again  the 
Chairman  has  placed  the  Central  Committee  in  his  debt  by  his  penetrating 
analysis  of  issues  and  stimulating  insights.  The  competence  and  prophetic 
vision  with  which  Dr.  Potter  has  expressed  himself  in  his  first  report  to  the 
Central  Committee  since  becoming  General  Secretary  have  confirmed  the 
Council’s  confidence  in  his  leadership.  The  two  reports  are  complementary  in 
their  review  of  the  Council’s  history  and  the  present  situation  and  the  analysis 
of  the  issues  faced  by  the  Council  as  it  prepares  for  the  next  Assembly.  The 
Central  Committee  has  also  received  with  gratitude  the  comprehensive  and 
challenging  report  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church  by  Dr.  Lukas  Vischer,  and  the 
forward-looking  general  report  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

B.  We  recommend  that  the  four  reports  be  sent  to  the  member  churches 
for  their  information  and  appropriate  action. 

C.  From  among  the  many  points  raised  in  discussions  in  the  group  ses¬ 
sions,  we  recommend  that  the  following  points  be  referred  to  the  General 
Secretary  for  use  in  drafting  his  letter  to  the  churches: 

1.  Goals  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Reflecting  on  twenty-five  years 
of  WCC  history,  we  can  rejoice  over  the  growth  which  has  brought  great  richness 
through  the  theological,  cultural  and  political  diversity  of  its  member  churches. 
This  has  brought  to  all  within  the  ecumenical  movement  a  welcome  new  per¬ 
spective  on  the  catholicity  of  the  Church. 

At  the  same  time,  the  very  richness  of  diversity  has  also  brought  new 
tensions,  which  have  made  more  complex  the  whole  process  of  discussion  and 
decision-making.  It  has  raised  afresh  the  question  whether  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  and  other  organs  of  the  WCC  are  places  only  for  discussion  or  also 
instruments  for  decision.  The  need  to  listen  to  people  from  different  back- 
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grounds  has  become  more  urgent  and  difficult.  Along  with  this,  the  process  of 
integration  of  the  different  movements  of  Faith  and  Order,  Life  and  Work, 
Mission  and  Evangelism,  which  have  merged  into  the  programme  units  of  the 
Council,  the  new  possibilities  suggested  by  it,  as  well  as  its  slowness,  hesita¬ 
tions  and  perplexities,  pose  further  problems  and  challenges  for  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  goals. 

Having  said  this,  we  note  with  special  gratitude  that  at  this  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  our  conversations  and  discussions  have  been  marked  by  frankness, 
willingness  to  speak  the  truth  to  one  another,  to  deal  with  tensions,  not 
merely  to  agonize  over  them.  This  for  us  is  evidence  of  our  growth  in  mutual 
confidence  and  maturity. 

We  affirm  that  the  wider  goal  of  the  WCC  is  the  manifesting  of  our  com¬ 
mon  calling,  with  its  many  interrelated  dimensions  of  unity,  faith,  witness, 
service  and  renewal.  Some  churches  lay  special  emphasis  on  one  or  another 
aspect  of  the  goal,  to  the  neglect  of  others.  The  WCC  should  help  them  to 
recover  the  wholeness  of  the  goal.  We  welcome  the  messages  from  both  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  and  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  as  examples  of  fruitful 
dialogue  between  the  WCC  and  member  churches. 

2.  Unity.  In  many  ways  this  issue  is  central  to  all  the  others.  We  must 
continue  to  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  hide  diversity.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  seek  common  theolog¬ 
ical  understanding  in  which  diversity  can  enrich  the  whole.  We  need  to  recap¬ 
ture  the  vision  and  concept  of  unity  which  are  basic  to  the  calling  of  the  WCC 
in  the  new  context  in  whieh  churches  are  confronted  with  one  another  today. 
This  context  must  reflect  the  insight  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  related  to 
the  unity  of  mankind,  the  growing  awareness  of  and  sensitivity  to  the  tensions 
between  ‘North’  and  ‘South’,  ‘East’  and  ‘West’,  and  the  need  to  overcome 

the  misunderstanding  and  suspicion  arising  from  attempts  to  translate  our  com¬ 
mon  calling  into  common  actions.  We  endorse  the  challenge  given  by  Dr.  Lukas 
Vischer  in  the  report  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church  for  the  churches  to  give  fresh 
thought  to  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek  and  above  all  to  say  how  they 
think  this  unity  should  be  reached.  We  also  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  key 
to  the  unity  we  seek  is  the  reality  of  the  Christ  we  confess  as  the  Head  of  the 
Body  in  which  we  know  Him  through  our  different  traditions  and  where  we 
share  eucharistic  communion  with  Him,  and  whom  we  confess  as  Lord  in  the 
situations  where  we  seek  to  proclaim  Him. 

3.  Doing  Theology.  The  General  Secretary  rightly  reminded  us  in  his 
report  that  we  have  not  yet  found  adequate  new  forms  for  ‘doing  theology’. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  comprehend  what  this  means  as  we  struggle  with  the 
following  questions: 

What  is  the  relationship  between  the  authority  of  the  historic  traditions 

and  our  response  to  the  Holy  Spirit  today? 
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How  can  we  do  theology  with  contemporary  men  and  women  as  we  all 

together  face  new  situations  and  struggles? 

How  can  we  express  the  universality  of  our  faith  in  the  context  of  our 

cultural  and  ideological  diversities? 

‘Doing  theology’  has  specific  implications  for  all  WCC  programmes, 
which  should  interrelate  action  and  theological  reflection  and  thus  give  witness 
to  the  totality  and  comprehensiveness  of  salvation  in  Christ.  ‘Doing  theology’ 
presupposes  a  renewed  spirituality  in  which  reflection  about  God  is  being 
transformed  into  obedient  response  to  his  calling,  and  in  which  actions  are 
being  transformed  into  living  witness  to  God’s  own  involvement  in  the  world. 

4.  Communication.  During  the  meeting  members  repeatedly  referred  to 
communication  as  an  essential  aspect  of  commitment  to  our  common  calling. 
Communication  is  a  total  process  involving  the  interpersonal  contacts  and 
relationships  of  all  those  who  share  in  the  various  meetings  and  travels  of  the 
WCC,  including  those  from  Central  Committee  and  staff.  When  those  relation¬ 
ships  are  significantly  improved,  then  the  media  services  of  the  Communica¬ 
tion  Department  can  better  fulfil  their  function.  Members  of  the  groups  asked 
for  strengthening  of  this  total  process. 

Furthermore,  they  want  more  than  communication  from  the  WCC  to 
member  churches  and  to  society  at  large :  they  want  more  careful  listening  by 
the  WCC  to  what  is  happening  in  the  member  churches  and  the  world,  and 
they  want  increased  communication  among  the  churches,  aided  by  the  WCC. 
Through  that  process  the  member  churches  can  have  broader  participation  in 
the  ecumenical  movement,  and  the  WCC  can  become  a  more  effective  organ 
of  communication  to,  among,  and  with  the  churches. 

5.  Finance.  One  important  expression  of  ecumenical  solidarity  is  through 
financial  contributions  to  the  work  of  the  whole.  ‘Commitment  to  Fellowship’ 
will  not  be  real  without  the  commitment  of  financial  support.  Not  all  churches 
have  done  all  they  can  in  financial  terms.  It  is  necessary  to  make  the  churches 
aware  of  the  present  financial  crisis  of  the  WCC  and  to  ask  them  to  increase 
their  contributions,  especially  with  a  view  to  the  coming  Fifth  Assembly.  More 
imaginative  methods  need  to  be  used  to  raise  funds :  fund-raising  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  communication  are  closely  interrelated.  New  means  to  involve  all  mem¬ 
ber  churches  to  support  the  General  Budget  as  well  as  specific  programmes 
should  be  developed.  The  priority  discussions  of  the  WCC  should  be  reflected 
in  the  respective  committees  of  the  member  churches  with  regard  to  their  own 
programme  priorities.  Many  member  churches  give  contributions  to  the  WCC 
from  central  funds  in  ways  that  are  unknown  to  their  congregations  and 
church  members.  Member  churches  should  be  urged  to  raise  a  certain  percen¬ 
tage  of  their  WCC  contribution  through  collections  in  the  congregations,  which 
would  require  careful  information  and  interpretation  and  would  help  the  WCC 
to  receive  a  backing  of  its  work  also  in  the  prayers  of  the  congregations. 
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Looking  Forward.  With  renewed  hope  we  should  commit  ourselves  to 
stay  together,  to  grow  together,  to  do  in  each  place  what  we  can  do  together, 
to  express  our  faithfulness  to  our  common  calling  in  Jesus  Christ.  With  this 
commitment  we  especially  look  forward  to  the  Fifth  Assembly,  which  we 
anticipate  as  an  encounter  of  celebration,  reflection  and  decision.  We  shall 
have  in  Jakarta  a  new  opportunity  to  reaffirm  our  unity,  confessing  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  even  in  the  midst  of  diversities.  This  hope  is  directed  not  only  to 
the  event  in  Jakarta,  but  to  the  whole  process  of  preparation  for  it,  involving 
Christians  in  member  churches  throughout  the  world. 

In  thanking  Dr.  Engstrom  and  the  Officers  of  Groups  for  their  report, 
Miss  Webb  said  she  hoped  all  members  of  Central  Committee  would  do  their 
best  to  ensure  that  members  of  their  own  church  and  constituency  received  a 
personal  report  of  actions  taken  by  Central  Committee. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  report  be  received  with  a  warm  endorsement  of 
the  gratitude  expressed  for  the  four  reports  to  which  it  referred. 

29.  Revision  of  Rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

Dr.  Payne  recalled  that  at  the  Utrecht  meeting  of  Central  Committee  he 
had  recorded  his  dissent  from  the  revision  to  Rule  IX  —  Public  Statements. 

He  gave  notice  that  at  the  present  meeting  he  would  be  proposing  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Rule  as  it  now  stood.  It  was  agreed  that  this,  together  with  other 
amendments  to  Rules  proposed  during  the  course  of  the  meeting,  should  be 
referred  to  Reference  Committee  III. 

At  a  later  session,  proposals  for  revisions  to  the  Rules  were  presented  by 
Lord  Wemyss  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Lois  Miller,  chairman  of  Reference  Com¬ 
mittee  III.  Referring  to  the  proposed  revision  of  Rule  IX,  Dr.  W.P.  Thompson 
said  that  he  had  been  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  at  Addis  Ababa  which 
had  made  the  revision  to  which  Dr.  Payne  had  objected.  The  sub-committee 
had  been  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  appropriate  for  the  Executive 
Committee  to  issue  public  statements.  Lord  Wemyss  said  that  the  Reference 
Committee  had  carefully  considered  this  Rule  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  should  be  revised  as  proposed.  He  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
revisions  before  the  meeting.  This  was  seconded  and  put  to  the  meeting  and 
it  was  resolved  — 

that  the  Central  Committee  approve  the  following  revisions  to  the  Rules 

of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  statutory  twenty-four  hours’ 

notice  having  been  given  in  every  case : 

a)  Amendments  to  Rule  VI 

i)  that  the  title  of  Rule  VI  be  amended  to  read :  ‘Programme  Units, 
Specialized  Units  and  Departments’  in  substitution  for  ‘Programme 
Units,  Specialized  Units  and  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Services’; 
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ii)  that  in  Rule  VI.  1,  the  new  title  ‘Programme  Unit  III:  Education 
and  Renewal’  be  substituted  for  the  existing  text  ‘Programme  Unit 
III :  Education  and  Communication’ ; 

iii)  that  Rule  VI.  3  shall  read,  ‘There  shall  be  a  Department  of  Finance 
and  Central  Services  and  a  Department  of  Communication’ ; 

iv)  that  the  following  addition  be  made  to  Rule  VI.  3 :  ‘The  Central 
Committee  shall  determine  the  size  and  composition  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Department  of  Communication  and  shall  elect  the 
members  of  it’. 


b)  Amendments  to  Rule  VIII 

i)  that  in  Rule  VIII.  3  and  4,  the  words  ‘the  Departments’  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  words  ‘the  Department  of  Finance  and  Central  Services’ 

ii)  that  in  Rule  VIII.  5,  the  words  ‘a  Department’  be  substituted  for 
the  words  ‘the  Department  of  Finance  and  Central  Services’. 


c)  Amendments  to  Rule  IX 

that  Rule  IX.  5  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

‘5.  Between  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee,  when  in  their  judgement 
the  situation  requires,  a  statement  may  be  issued,  provided  that  it  is  not 
contrary  to  the  established  policy  of  the  Council,  by : 

i)  the  Executive  Committee  when  meeting  apart  from  the  sessions  of 
the  Central  Committee;  or 

ii)  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  or  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  the  General  Secretary  acting  together ;  or 

iii)  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  or  the  General  Secretary  on 
his  own  authority  respectively.’ 

The  above  wording  is  a  modification  of  presentation  of  the  existing  rule 
without  change  of  words  except  that  sub -paragraph  i)  represents  an  addi 
tion  to  the  rule. 


d)  Amendment  to  Rule  V 

that  there  be  added  to  Rule  V.  2  (b)  the  following  sentence:  ‘The  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee’s  power  to  make  public  statements  is  limited  and 
defined  in  Rule  IX.  5’. 
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30.  Location  of  1974  Central  Committee  and  Comments  on  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  Meetings  from  Reference  Committee  III 

Dr.  Potter  presented  the  following  report  on  the  location  of  the  1974 
Central  Committee : 

1.  The  Utrecht  Central  Committee  meeting  considered  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  to  meet 
in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  After  discussion  it  was  agreed  ‘that  the 
Executive  Committee  be  asked  to  reconsider  the  location  and  date  proposed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  1974’. 

2.  At  the  Executive  Committee  meeting  at  Bangalore  in  January  1973 
it  was  ‘agreed  to  recommend  to  Central  Committee  that  its  1974  meeting  be 
held  in  West  Germany  or  West  Berlin  8-18  August,  on  the  kind  invitation  of 
the  German  churches’. 

3.  In  the  following  months,  consultations  were  held  about  the  exact 
location  of  the  Central  Committee.  After  meetings  of  the  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  and  of  the  Berlin-Brandenburg  (West)  Church, 
an  invitation  was  sent  on  6  June  1973,  by  the  Berlin-Brandenburg  (West) 
Church,  to  meet  in  West  Berlin.  This  invitation  was  made  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  conditions  required  by  the  World  Council  for  meeting  in  any 
place  would  be  met. 

4.  The  Executive  Committee  meeting  in  Geneva  on  18  August  1973, 
heard  of  the  decision  about  inviting  Central  Committee  to  West  Berlin.  During 
the  discussions  some  concern  was  expressed  about  the  difficulties  of  meeting 
in  West  Berlin,  especially  as  it  could  be  interpreted  that  there  were  political 
overtones  in  the  EKD  decision  that  Central  Committee  meet  in  West  Berlin 
rather  than  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  It  was  explained  that  the 
invitation  was  made  by  member  churches  in  the  spirit  of  being  host  to  the 
World  Council  and  in  furtherance  of  its  purposes  and  tasks,  and  that  the  invi¬ 
tation  should  be  accepted  on  that  understanding.  The  Executive  Committee 
therefore  voted,  with  three  abstentions,  to  recommend  to  Central  Committee 
to  confirm  the  offer  to  meet  in  West  Berlin. 

5.  During  these  days  consultations  have  been  held  with  interested  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  about  the  continuing  concern  that  meeting  in  West 
Berlin  may  give  the  impression  that  the  World  Council  was  becoming  involved 
in  the  political  complications  posed  by  West  Berlin,  and  this  would  be  harm¬ 
ful  for  the  World  Council.  It  was  also  explained  that  any  change  of  place  of 
meeting  because  of  political  difficulties  would  suggest  that  the  World  Council 
would  be  making  a  political  judgment  on  the  situation. 

On  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Potter,  duly  seconded  and  put  to  the  meeting, 
it  was  agreed : 
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a)  that  the  Central  Committee,  on  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Berlin-Brandenburg  (West) 
Church  to  meet  in  West  Berlin  8-18  August  1974  ;  and 

b)  that  if,  in  the  coming  months,  circumstances  arise  which  may  seriously 
affect  this  decision,  the  Executive  Committee  reconsider  the  matter. 

Metropolitan  Nicodemos,  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece,  recalled  the 
request  made  by  representatives  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  that  meetings  of 
Central  Committee  be  not  held  in  August  owing  to  commitments  within  their 
own  churches  which  made  these  dates  difficult.  Dr.  Potter  said  this  request 
had  not  been  overlooked  and  that  following  the  Assembly  the  question  of  the 
date  of  Central  Committee  would  be  examined  again  in  the  hope  that  a  time 
suitable  to  all  members  might  be  found. 

At  another  session  the  Committee  received  the  following  comments  and 
suggestions  from  Reference  Committee  III  regarding  the  timing  of  Central 
Committee  and  certain  organizational  arrangements  for  it : 

a)  That  preparatory  papers  for  the  Central  Committee  meeting  be  sent 
out  at  an  earlier  time  than  hitherto. 

b)  That  the  meetings  of  Unit  Committees  and  the  Finance  Committee, 
which  this  year  were  held  for  the  three  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  meeting,  be  arranged  as  much  as  possible  so  as  not  to  overlap 
each  other,  so  that  persons  concerned  with  the  work  of  the  Programme  Units 
may  be  able  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Finance  Committee ;  and  that  as  a 
means  of  making  the  inevitable  overlapping  less  harmful,  the  device  be  tried 
of  bringing  some  items  of  business  before  the  various  committees  at  pre¬ 
arranged  times.  It  is,  however,  not  thought  desirable  that  the  meetings  of  the 
above-mentioned  committees  should  be  extended  to  a  period  any  longer  than 
was  taken  this  year,  especially  in  view  of  the  difficulty  for  laymen  to  give 
longer  attendance  at  the  meetings. 

c)  That  in  the  early  stages  of  the  meeting  of  Central  Committee,  the 
number  of  periods  of  plenary  sessions  be  somewhat  reduced.  It  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  certain  matters,  instead  of  being  presented  in  plenary  with  an  intro¬ 
ductory  speech,  could  go  direct  to  the  relevant  sub-committee  or  be  presented 
only  in  a  written  document  with  the  minimum  introduction.  The  Committee 
considers  that  it  should  surely  be  possible  to  reduce  the  time  allowed  for  dis¬ 
cussions  immediately  after  presentations  or  even  to  allow  no  discussion  at  all 
at  that  stage,  any  participant  being  able  to  contribute  in  the  groups  or  com¬ 
mittees,  or  when  the  matter  comes  back  to  plenary  session,  or  in  both  these 
ways. 

d)  That  the  number  of  groups  be  reduced  from  ten  to  a  lesser  number  — 
say  six  or  seven  —  which  would  thus  have  a  larger  number  of  persons  in  each 
but  would  still  be  small  enough  to  make  it  easier  for  participants  to  contribute 
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than  in  the  plenary  sessions.  This  would  also  make  it  somewhat  easier,  in  line 
with  the  desire  often  expressed  by  Central  Committee  in  the  past,  to  secure  a 
balance  of  confessions,  countries  and  interests  in  the  groups. 

e)  That  it  be  understood,  though  without  rigid  separation,  that  the  mat¬ 
ters  referred  to  the  groups  for  discussion  should  in  general  be  different  from 
the  matters  referred  to  policy  reference  or  other  committees,  matters  for 
groups  being  of  a  general  character  and  matters  for  committees  being,  among 
others,  those  on  which  recommendations  for  action  by  the  Central  Committee 
are  required. 

It  is  emphasized  that  these  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  timetable  of  the  Central  Committee  itself  are  not  to  be  taken  as  spe¬ 
cific  proposals  but  only  as  general  ideas  to  be  used  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
General  Secretary  and  staff  in  their  planning  of  the  precise  timetable.  These 
suggestions  arise,  in  part,  out  of  a  feeling  expressed  by  some  people  that  the 
group  meetings  this  year  were  failing  to  fulfil  a  useful  purpose.  The  Reference 
Committee  wishes  to  remind  the  Central  Committee  that  the  original  idea  of 
these  groups  was  to  make  it  easier  for  participants  to  contribute  their  views 
on  the  more  general  matters  presented  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  meeting 
rather  than  having  to  speak  in  plenary  session  immediately  after  the  presen¬ 
tation. 

3 1 .  Report  of  Nominations  Committee 

The  Committee,  meeting  in  closed  session,  received  the  report  of  the 
Nominations  Committee  presented  by  Miss  Webb. 

I  Appointments  to  Committees 

Miss  Webb  presented  recommendations  from  the  Nominations  Commit¬ 
tee  for  appointments  to  Committees.  Miss  J.E.  Fairfax,  United  Church  of 
Christ,  USA,  protested  that  the  proposals  before  the  Committee  did  nothing 
to  correct  the  imbalance  of  women  in  the  membership  of  the  committees,  in 
spite  of  the  repeated  representations  that  had  been  made ;  she  proposed  that 
the  list  be  not  accepted.  Mrs.  C.C.  Harvey,  United  Methodist  Church,  USA, 
asked  that  the  report  be  referred  back  in  order  that  a  more  reasonable  num¬ 
ber  of  women  could  be  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancies  on  committees.  After 
a  considerable  discussion  during  which  strong  protests  were  voiced  regarding 
the  continued  failure  to  provide  for  an  adequate  representation  of  women  in 
all  areas  of  the  Council’s  work  Dr.  W.P.  Thompson,  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  USA,  proposed  as  a  substitute  motion  that  the  Committee  act 
upon  the  names  now  before  it  and  instruct  the  Nominations  Committee  that 
between  now  and  the  Fifth  Assembly  all  vacancies  should  be  filled  by  women 
nominees.  To  defer  action  at  this  stage  would  mean  that  committees  would  be 
delayed  in  their  preparatory  work  for  the  Assembly. 
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After  further  discussion  it  was  formally  moved  by  Dr.  Thompson ,  sec¬ 
onded  by  Dr.  Payne,  put  to  the  vote  and  agreed : 

i)  that  the  Central  Committee  confirm  the  following  appointments  to 
Committees  on  the  recommendation  of  tne  Nominations  Committee ; 

ii)  that  Central  Committee  instruct  the  Nominations  Committee  that 
between  now  and  the  Fifth  Assembly  all  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by 
women  nominees. 

a)  Working  Committee  on  Church  and  Society 

i)  Dr.  Maurice  Assad,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church,  Egypt,  to  replace 
Fr.  Gabriel  Abdelsayed,  Coptic  Orthodox  Church,  Egypt 

ii)  Dr.  Jaime  Ahumada,  Presbyterian,  Colombia,  to  replace  Prof. 

Orlando  Fals-Borda,  Presbyterian,  Colombia 

iii)  Dr.  Go  Ban  Hong,  Protestant  Church  in  Indonesia,  agronomist, 
University  of  Bandung,  to  replace  Dr.  Radius  Prawire,  Indonesian 
Christian  Church,  Indonesia 

b)  Committee  on  Dialogue  with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies 

i)  Dr.  D.C.  Mulder,  Reformed  Churches  in  the  Netherlands,  Netherlands, 
in  place  of  Dr.  C.F.  Hallencreutz,  Lutheran,  Sweden 

ii)  Dr.  David  Stowe,  United  Church  of  Christ,  USA,  in  place  of 
Dr.  J.M.  Lochman,  Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren 

iii)  A  person  preferably  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  place  of 
Dr.  John  B.  Taylor,  Methodist,  UK  who  has  resigned 

iv)  Mrs.  Minako  Suzuki,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  (Kyodan), 
Japan,  as  a  member  (see  minutes  of  Executive  Committee,  Auckland, 
February  1972,  page  49) 

v)  The  Rev.  Warner  B.  Traynham,  Episcopalian,  USA,  as  a  member 
(confirming  the  action  of  Executive  Committee,  Auckland,  February 
1972,  minutes  p.  49). 

c)  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

i)  Prof.  Evangelos  Theodorou,  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece,  Greece,  in 
place  of  Andreas  Theodorou ,  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece,  Greece 

ii)  Proto-Priest  Vitaly  Borovoy,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  USSR,  in 
place  of  Prof.  Liberi  Voronov,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  USSR 
The  Working  Committee  also  agreed  that  Proto-Priest  Vitaly  Borovoy 
be  a  member  of  the  Working  Committee  on  Faith  and  Order. 
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iii)  The  Rev.  Kelly  Miller-Smith,  American  Baptist  Convention,  USA 
The  names  of  the  three  nominees  have  been  cleared  with  the  respec¬ 
tive  churches  as  required  by  the  Faith  and  Order  constitution. 

d)  Committee  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism 

Dr.  Oscar  McCloud,  United  Presbyterian,  USA,  in  place  of  Dr.  Donald 
Black,  resigned. 

e)  Committee  of  the  Agency  for  Christian  Literature  Development 
Mr.  Faxon  Nkandu,  United  Church  of  Zambia,  Zambia 

f)  Representatives  on  WCC  Finance  Committee  of  the  Unit  on  Faith  and 
Witness 

i)  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tracey  Jones,  Methodist,  USA 

ii)  The  Rev.  Hans  Frei,  Old  Catholic  Church  of  Switzerland,  Switzerland 

g)  Commission  on  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service 

i)  The  Rev.  William  Tung,  Methodist,  Hong  Kong,  in  place  of  the 
Rev.  Peter  Wong,  United  Church  of  Christ,  Hong  Kong 

ii)  The  Rev.  David  Taylor,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US,  USA,  in 
place  of  Mrs.  Muriel  Webb,  Episcopal,  USA 

iii)  The  Rev.  Robert  Cuthbert,  Moravian,  Jamaica 

h)  Board  of  the  Fund  for  Reconstruction  and  Reconciliation  in  Indo-China 

i)  Bishop  Yap  Kim  Hao,  Methodist  Church  of  Malaysia  and  Singapore, 
Malaysia 

ii)  The  Rev.  Joshua  Vang,  Evangelical  Church  of  Laos,  Laos 

iii)  Archimandrite  Kirill,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  USSR,  in  place 
of  the  Rev.  Michael  Zhidkov,  Baptist,  USSR. 

The  Central  Committee  authorizes  the  Executive  Committee  to  appoint 
a  replacement  for  the  Rev.  Ted  Arblaster,  Anglican,  Australia,  at  its  next 
meeting. 

The  Central  Committee  further  authorizes  the  Executive  Committee  to 
appoint  up  to  ten  people  from  Indo-China  if  they  can  be  found  and  named  by 
that  time,  on  the  understanding  the  representation  from  Indo-China  will  be 
balanced  between  the  two  sides  of  the  conflict. 

i)  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

1.  The  proposed  commissioners  are  not  replacements  but  new  nomina¬ 
tions,  following  the  authorization  of  an  earlier  WCC  Central  Committee 
(Canterbury)  to  increase  the  number  of  CCIA  Commissioners  to  ninety. 
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2.  This  list  of  new  names  is  still  incomplete,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Central  Committee  authorizes  the  coming  WCC  Executive  Committee 
to  ratify  more  additional  names. 

3.  While  the  names  listed  are  not  replacements  for  any  individual  former 
commissioners,  they  have  been  put  forward  by  CCIA  Officers  in  the 
light  of  the  present  situation  of  commissioners,  safeguarding  all  the 
proportions  and  balances  (geographical,  confessional  and  others) 
provided  for  in  the  CCIA  Constitution. 

4.  As  the  CCIA  Constitution  provides,  and  in  the  light  of  the  Central 
Committee  authorization  referred  to  under  1.,  the  names  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  list  have  been 

a)  proposed  by  the  CCIA  Officers  (see  3.); 

b)  checked  with  their  corresponding  churches  or  church  bodies ; 

c)  consulted  personally  as  to  whether  they  would  accept  a  nomina¬ 
tion  in  case  the  Central  Committee  ratified  their  designation  by  the 
CCIA  Officers. 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  the  Central  Committee  agrees  to  appoint  from 
Africa : 

i)  Mr.  Endalkachew  Makonnen,  Orthodox  Church  in  Ethiopia,  Ethiopia 

ii)  Mr .  Rakotovac-Razaboana,  Eglise  du  Christ  de  Madagascar,  Madagascar 

iii)  Mr.  B.  Mareka  Gecaca,  Anglican,  Kenya 

From  Asia: 

i)  Prof.  Anwar  Barkat,  The  Church  of  Pakistan,  Pakistan 

ii)  Mr.  Shinkichi  Eto,  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  Japan 

iii)  Mr.  Tan  Chee  Khoo,  Methodist,  Malaysia 

.  * 

From  Latin  America: 

i)  The  Rev.  Dr.  Heinz  Joachim  Held,  Lutheran,  Argentina 

ii)  Dr.  Julio  Barreiro,  Methodist,  Uruguay 

iii)  Dr.  Jorge  Monterroso,  Episcopalian,  Guatemala 
From  the  USA  : 

Mrs.  Mia  Adjali,  United  Methodist  Church,  USA 
From  Eastern  Europe: 

i)  Pastor  K.  Ratsep,  Lutheran,  Soviet  Estonia 

ii)  Mr.  Alexsei  M.  Bichkov,  Baptist,  USSR 
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From  Western  Europe: 

i)  Mr.  Noel  Salter,  Anglican,  United  Kingdom 

ii)  Mx.  Jurgen  Lissner,  Lutheran,  Denmark 
From  the  Middle  East: 

Mr.  Shavarsh  Toriguian,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  Lebanon 

j)  Commission  on  the  Churches’  Participation  in  Development 

Dr.  Gunter  Linnenbrink,  EKD,  Federal  German  Republic  (a  member  of 
CCPD),  to  replace  the  Rev.  J.  Beaumont  as  Vice-Chairman  of  CCPD  and 
Bishop  Ramos  as  CCPD  representative  on  the  Committee  of  the  Unit  on  Jus¬ 
tice  and  Service. 

k)  Commission  of  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism 

i)  The  Rev.  Itofo  Bokambanza  Bokeleale,  Church  of  Christ  in  Zaire, 
Zaire,  in  place  of  Dr.  E.  Mboumoua,  Presbyterian,  Cameroon 

ii)  Dr.  Willard  Heckel,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA,  in  place  of 
Dr.  John  Coventry  Smith,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA 

iii)  Mrs.  La  Donna  Harris,  American  Baptist  Convention,  USA,  in  place 
of  Dr.  Lara  Braud,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA 

l)  Committee  of  the  Unit  on  Education  and  Renewal 
The  Rev.  Oscar  Bolioli,  Methodist,  Uruguay 

m)  Communication  Department  Committee 
From  Africa: 

i)  Mr.  Odhiambo  Okite,  Brethren  Church,  Kenya 

ii)  Mr.  Francis  Bebey,  Eglise  Evangelique  du  Cameroun,  Cameroun 
From  Asia: 

Mr.  Lee  Soo  Jin,  Presbyterian  Church  of  Singapore 
From  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean: 

i)  *  The  Rev.  E.  Vandeyer,  Methodist,  Barbados 

ii)  Mr.  R,  Zapata,  Methodist,  Mexico 
From  North  America: 

Dr.  William  Rayburn,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA 

Two  places  still  remain  to  be  filled: 

i)  a  third  member  from  Latin  America 

ii)  a  Central  Committee  member 
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n)  Special  Committee  on  Church  Investment  Corporation 

Mr.  Alexey  Sergeyevich  Buevskiy,  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  USSR 

Dr.  Edler  Hawkins,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA 

Dr.  Charles  Sherman,  Episcopal  Church,  Liberia 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  March,  Church  of  England,  United  Kingdom 

Archbishop  Karekin  Sarkissian,  Armenian  Apostolic  Church 

General  T.B.  Simatupang,  Indonesian  Christian  Church,  Indonesia 

Dr.  Justin  Zulu,  United  Church  of  Zambia,  Zambia 

Mr.  Cyril  Bennett,  Methodist  Church,  United  Kingdom 

Mr.  Gerardo  Pett,  Waldensian  Church,  Uruguay 

Dr.  Klaus  Poser,  Lutheran  Church,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Yingling,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA 

o)  Reappointment  of  Executive  Committee  members 

It  was  agreed  with  one  abstention,  that  the  following  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  be  reappointed: 

The  Rev.  Itofo  Bokambanza  Bokeleale 

Mr.  Juan  V.  Faune 

Prases  Karl  Gottschald 

Mr.  David  Johnson 

Prof.  Dr.  Jan  M.  Lochman 

The  Rt  Hon.  the  Earl  of  March 

Rev.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Marshall 

Bishop  Dr.  Roy  C.  Nichols 

His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Nikodim 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jacques  Rossel 

Prof.  T.  Sabev 

Archbishop  Karekin  Sarkissian 
General  T.B.  Simatupang 
Dr.  Richard  von  Weizsacker 
Mrs.  Janet  Wesonga 
Rev.  Johannes  Langhoff 

II  Staffing  Matters 

a)  Central  Committee  appointments.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Nominations  Committee,  the  following  appointments  were  agreed: 

1 .  General  Secretariat 
Administration 

i)  The  Rev.  Dr.  Alan  A.  Brash  as  Deputy  General  Secretary  for 
three  years,  as  from  1  January  1974. 

ii)  Dr.  Konrad  Raiser  as  Deputy  General  Secretary  for  three  years,  as 
from  1  October  1973. 
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Ecumenical  Institute 

Dr.  John  S.  Mbiti  as  Director  for  three  years,  from  a  date  to  be  deter¬ 
minated  later,  but  probably  in  the  spring  of  1974. 

2.  Programme  Unit  on  Faith  and  Witness 

Agency  for  Christian  Literature  Development 

The  Rev .  Albert  Manuel  first  as  Director-designate  and  subsequently 
as  Director  for  three  years  from  1  January  1974. 

b)  Central  Committee  reappointments.  It  was  agreed  that  the  following 
reappointments,  ratified  by  the  Executive  Committee  meeting  at  Bangalore, 
be  confirmed: 

i)  Dr.  Shoki  Coe  for  three  years  from  1  July  1974. 

ii)  Mr.  Leopoldo  J.  Niilus  for  three  years  from  1  July  1974. 

iii)  Mr.  Charles  Richards  for  one  year  from  1  January  1974. 

c)  Executive  Committee  appointments  and  reappointments  -  Bangalore. 
The  following  appointments  and  reappointments  ratified  by  the  Executive 
Committee  in  Bangalore,  January  1973,  were  agreed: 

Appointments 

The  Rev.  Pieter  Bouman  as  CICARWS  Secretary  for  Europe  for  three 
years  from  1  March  1973. 

The  Rev.  Emilio  Castro  as  Director  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism  for  three  years  from  1  January  1973. 

Dr.  Ivy  Chou  as  Secretary  in  the  Theological  Education  Fund  for  three 
years  from  1  January  1972. 

Mr.  David  Millwood  as  Secretary  for  Development  Education  for  three 
years  from  15  March  1973. 

Dr.  Julio  de  Santa  Ana  as  Secretary  for  Development  Education  in 
CCPD  for  three  years  from  1  February  1973. 

Dr.  John  B.  Taylor  as  Assistant  Director  of  Dialogue  with  People  of 
Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies  for  three  years  from  1  May  1973. 

The  Rev.  Desmond  Tutu  as  Secretary  in  the  Theological  Education  Fund 
for  three  years  from  1  March  1972. 

Miss  Machteld  van  Vredenburch  as  Assistant  for  Administration  in  the 
General  Secretariat  from  1  February  1973. 
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Reappointments 

Mr.  Pierre  Beffa  for  three  years  from  1  July  1974. 

Miss  Renee  Begnin  for  three  years  from  1  July  1973. 

The  Rev.  Alain  Blancy  for  three  years  from  20  April  1974. 

Mrs.  Eliane  Bossy  for  three  years  from  1  March  1974. 

The  Rev.  Kentaro  Buma  for  one  year  from  1  March  1974. 

The  Rev.  Rex  Davis  for  three  years  from  1  August  1974. 

Mr.  Aaldert  van  Goor  for  three  years  from  1  July  1974  to  30  June  1977, 
subject  to  the  continuation  of  the  Refugee  Programme  responsibilities 
which  he  carries. 

Dr.  Hakan  Hellberg  for  three  years  from  1  May  1974. 

Mr.  Franke  de  Jonge  for  three  years  from  1  July  1974  to  30  June 
1977,  subject  to  the  continuation  of  the  Refugee  Programme  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  he  carries. 

The  Rev.  David  Lewis  for  three  years  from  1  April  1974. 

Mr.  Rega  Mahassen  for  one  year  from  1  January  1974. 

Mr.  Stanley  Mitton  for  three  years  from  1  April  1974. 

Dr.  Gerald  Moede  for  one  year  from  1  November  1973. 

Mr.  Jean  Mosimann  for  three  years  from  1  August  1974. 

Mr.  Pascal  de  Pury  for  two  years  from  1  September  1974. 

Dr.  Stanley  Samartha  for  three  years  from  1  August  1974. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wieser  for  three  months  from  1  April  1973. 

d)  Executive  Committee  appointments  and  reappointments  -  Geneva. 

The  following  appointments  and  reappointments  ratified  by  the  Executive 
Committee  in  Geneva,  August  1973,  were  agreed: 

Appointments 

The  Rev.  Jose  Chipenda  as  Secretary  for  Programme  in  the  Programme 
to  Combat  Racism  for  three  years  from  1  October  1973. 

Mr.  Manfed  Drewes  as  Deputy  Director  of  CCPD  for  three  years  from 
the  autumn  of  1973. 

Miss  Ingrid  Eckerdal  as  a  Secretary  in  the  Commission  on  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism  for  three  years  from  1  September  1973. 
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Mr.  Diogo  da  Gaspar  as  Secretary  for  Technical  Services  in  CCPD  for 
three  years  from  1  September  1973. 

The  Rev.  David  Gill  as  Executive  Secretary  for  the  Fifth  Assembly  from 
1  October  1973. 

Mr.  Charles  Gill  as  Associate  Director  of  the  Christian  Medical  Commission 
from  1  October  1973  to  30  September  1976  or  the  end  of  the  CMC 
mandate,  whichever  is  first. 

Mr.  Jurgen  Hilke  as  Director  of  the  Department  of  Communication  for 
three  years  from  1  June  1973. 

Dr.  G.  Egemba  Igwe  as  a  Secretary  in  the  Commission  on  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism  for  three  years  from  1  September  1973. 

Miss  Frieda  Luescher  as  Associate  Youth  Coordinator  for  three  years 
from  1  September  1973. 

The  Rev.  Steven  Mackie  as  Associate  General  Secretary  of  SODEPAX 
from  15  September  1973  to  31  December  1975. 

Dr.  Geiko  Mueller-Fahrenholz  as  Associate  Director  of  Faith  and  Order 
for  three  years  from  1  January  1974. 

Mr.  Constantinos  Patelos  as  a  junior  Orthodox  staff  member  in  Unit  I 
for  eighteen  months,  probably  from  1  December  1973. 

Miss  Joan  Reilly  as  a  Translator  for  three  years  from  1  April  1973. 

Dr.  Choan-Seng  Song  as  Associate  Director  of  Faith  and  Order  for  three 
years  from  1  September  1973. 

The  Rev.  George  Todd  as  a  Secretary  in  the  Commission  on  World  Mis¬ 
sion  and  Evangelism  for  three  years  from  1  September  1973. 
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Miss  Nita  Barrow  from  1  January  1975  to  31  December  1977  or  the 
end  of  the  CMC  mandate,  whichever  is  first. 

Dr.  Eduardo  Bodipo-Malumba  for  three  years  from  1  February  1975. 

The  Rev.  Kentaro  Buma  for  four  months  from  1  March  1975. 

Dr.  Ivy  Chou  from  1  January  1975  to  31  December  1977  or  the  end  of 
the  TEF  mandate,  whichever  is  first. 

The  Rev.  Leslie  Clements  for  two  years  from  1  September  1974. 

Mrs.  Tomoko  Evdokimoff  for  three  years  from  1  January  1975. 

Dr.  Richard  Fagley  for  fifteen  months  from  1  October  1974. 


Mrs.  Elisabeth  Gallin  for  three  years  from  1  April  1975. 

Dr.  Helen  Gideon  from  1  February  1975  to  31  January  1978  or  the  end 
of  the  CMC  mandate,  whichever  is  first. 

The  Rev.  David  Gill  for  three  years  from  1  October  1974. 

Mr.  Soon  Young  Hahn  for  three  years  from  1  October  1974. 

Mr.  Christopher  King  for  three  years  from  1  September  1974. 

Mr.  Nicolaas  Knooihuizen  for  three  years  from  1  January  1975. 

The  Rev.  Gerson  Meyer  for  three  years  from  1  January  1975. 

Dr.  Gerald  Moede  for  two  years  from  1  November  1973. 

The  Rev.  Joao  da  Silva  for  three  years  from  1  March  1974. 

Mr.  Walter  Simon  for  three  years  from  1  January  1975. 

Father  Joseph  Spae  for  eleven  months  from  1  February  1975. 

Mr.  Heinz  Spaeter  for  three  years  from  1  September  1974. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  for  three  years  from  1  September  1974. 

The  Rev.  Desmond  Tutu  from  1  March  1975  to  28  February  1978  or 
the  end  of  the  TEF  mandate,  whichever  is  first. 

Mr.  Carlos  Weil  for  three  years  from  1  January  1975. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wieser  for  three  years  from  1  June  1973. 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  Ziebell  for  three  years  from  1  September  1974. 

e)  Staff  vacancies :  authorization  to  Executive  Committee  and  General 
Secretary.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Nominations  Committee  it  was 
further  agreed: 

i)  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  Director 
of  the  Commission  on  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service  ; 

•w 

ii)  that  the  General  Secretary  be  requested,  when  there  are  staff  vacan¬ 
cies  to  be  filled,  to  inform  all  Central  Committee  members  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  make  proposals  regarding  possible  candidates,  in 
consultation  with  the  member  churches. 

f)  Staff  members  leaving  the  service  of  the  Council.  The  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  noted  that  the  following  staff  members  had  left  the  service  of  the 
Council,  or  would  be  leaving  during  the  next  few  months : 

Dr  .Madeleine  Barot  on  31  December  1972,  CCPD. 

Dr.  Eugene  C.  Blake  on  31  October  1972,  General  Secretariat 

The  Rev.  Oscar  Bolioli  on  22  December  1972,  Renewal  sub-unit  (Youth) 
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Archpriest  Vitaly  Borovoy  on  31  December  1972,  Faith  and  Order 

Miss  Inga-Brita  Castren  on  31  March  1973,  CWME 

Mr.  Robert  Davis  on  15  June  1973,  New  York  Office 

Dr.  Ian  Fraser  on  29  May  1973,  Renewal  sub-unit  (Participation  in 
Change) 

Miss  Jean  Fraser  on  31  March  1973,  CWME 

Mr.  John  Fulton  on  18  July  1973,  Communication  (Film  and  Visual 
Arts) 

Miss  Pamela  Gruber  on  31  October  1972,  Renewal  sub-unit  (Youth) 

The  Rev.  Victor  E.  W.  Hayward  on  30  September  1972,  Council 
Relationships  Secretariat 

Dr.  Albert  van  den  Heuvel  on  16  November  1972,  Communication 

The  Rev.  Michael  Keeling  on  30  September  1972,  Ecumenical  Institute 

Miss  Frances  Martin  on  31  December  1972,  CICARWS 

Miss  Simone  Mathil  on  30  June  1973,  Ecumenical  Institute 

Miss  Ulrike  Mattfeldt  on  30  April  1973,  Communication  (Language 
Service) 

Mr.  E.  Mogler  on  30  September  1972,  CCPD 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Mould  on  31  January  1973,  Education  sub-unit 

Dr.  Roy  Neehall  on  30  June  1973,  CCPD 

Mr.  L.  van  Ouwenaller  on  31  January  1973,  CICARWS 

Mrs  Nancy  Nolde  on  31  May  1973,  Communication 

Mr.  Harvey  Perkins  on  6  July  1973,  CCPD 

Dr. Heinrich  Puffert  on  31  January  1973,  CICARWS 

Mr.  M.  Roset  on  30  September  1972,  Finance  and  Central  Services 

Dr.  Eugene  L.  Smith  on  30  June  1973,  New  York  Office 

The  Rev.  Jens  J.  Thomsen  on  28  February  1973,  General  Secretariat 

Dr.  Gerd  von  Wahlert  on  15  July  1973,  Ecumenical  Institute 

Frere  Christophe  W.  von  Wachter  died  on  17  June  1973. 

End  of  August  I  September  1973: 

The  Rev.  Clement  Barbey,  autumn  1973,  General  Secretariat 


Miss  Rose  Gurupatham  on  31  August  1973,  Renewal  sub-unit 

Mr.  Alan  Haigh  on  30  September  1973,  Finance  and  Central  Services 

The  Rev.  Canon  David  E.  Jenkins  on  31  August  1973,  Humanum  Studies 

Miss  Sigrid  Morden  on  30  October  1973,  London  Office 

The  Rev.  Werner  Simp fendorfer  on  31  August  1973,  Education. 

In  particular  the  Committee  noted  the  long  period  of  service  rendered  to 
the  Council  by  Mr.  Alan  Haigh  and  Miss  Sigrid  Morden  and  asked  the  General 
Secretary  to  convey  to  them  an  expression  of  gratitude  and  appreciation.  The 
General  Secretary  was  also  asked,  on  this  occasion  of  the  twenty -fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Council,  to  convey  the  appreciation  of  Central  Committee  to 
members  of  staff  who  had  been  with  the  Council  since  its  formation  in  1948. 

g)  Reappointment  of  programme  staff.  The  question  of  the  reappoint¬ 
ment  of  programme  staff  was  raised.  Dr.  Thomas  said  that  the  general  policy 
in  regard  to  such  reappointments  was  to  consider  a  period  of  six  years  as 
normal  and  nine  years  as  the  maximum.  It  was  suggested  that  the  Executive 
Committee  should  be  asked  to  look  at  this  question  and  bring  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  next  meeting  of  Central  Committee; 

h)  Programme  Unit  on  Education  and  Renewal  -  Staff  Chairman.  Dr.  Potter 
reported  that  after  due  consultation  with  the  staff,  Miss  Brigalia  Bam  had 

been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Programme  Unit  on  Education  and  Renewal. 

32.  Closing  Actions 

a)  Expression  of  thanks 

The  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  all  members  of  the  Central  Committee, 
voiced  a  warm  expression  of  thanks  to  all  who  had  contributed  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  meeting,  including: 

the  Swiss  Protestant  Federation  of  Churches  for  being  our  hosts  and 
for  their  invitation  on  Sunday ; 

-  the  Church  of  Geneva  and  the  Parish  of  St  Pierre  for  their  collabora¬ 
tion  in  the  anniversary  service ; 

-  the  State  and  City  of  Geneva  for  their  reception  on  24  August; 
those  who  had  shared  in  the  meeting  as  accredited  journalists  and 
broadcasters,  whose  work  was  essential  to  the  information  of  the 
public ; 

-  the  Imprimerie  La  Concorde ; 

the  staff  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  especially  the  Language 
Service,  both  the  translators  and  the  interpreters,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  T.  Evdokimoff, 
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the  office  staff  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Moya  Burton, 
the  cyclostyle  staff  who  produced  all  the  documents, 

Mr.  A.  Haigh  and  his  team  of  technicians, 
the  DSR  cafeteria  staff, 

the  receptionists  and  the  team  of  voluntary  stewards  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Frieda  Liischer, 

Mr.  Charles  Day  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Administration  Office ; 

—  the  hosts  of  many  of  the  participants  in  the  meeting ; 

—  Miss  Verleigh  Cant,  the  minute  writer  ; 

—  Mme  Sturm-D’E spine  and  her  team  of  ladies  for  organizing  the 
programme  of  visits  for  wives. 

Dr.  Thomas  concluded  with  a  special  word  of  thanks  to  his  fellow  Officers, 
especially  to  Dr.  Payne  who  had  allowed  himself  to  be  drafted  into  chairing 
several  sessions,  and  to  Dr.  Philip  Potter  for  their  help  during  the  meeting, 
and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee.  An  expression  of  gratitude 
to  the  Chairman  voiced  by  the  Rev.  T.S.  Sihombing  was  warmly  applauded  by 
members  of  the  Committee. 

b)  Closing  Worship  was  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Ecumenical  Centre. 
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APPENDIX  I 


PARTICIPANTS  -  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 
GENEVA  -  SWITZERLAND,  AUGUST  1973 


Presidents 


Honorary  President:  Rev.  Dr.  W.A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft,  150  route  de  Femey, 

1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland 


Presidium :  *  His  Holiness  Patriarch  German  of  Serbia,  Holy  Synod, 

Fah  182,  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia 

*  Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Hanns  Lilje,  Meraner  Strasse  5, 

3  Hanover,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

*  Rev.  Dr.  Ernest  A.  Payne,  Elm  Cottage,  21  Manor 
Road,  Pitsford,  Northants.  NN6  9AT,  Great  Britain 


Members  of  Central  Committee 

Professor  Savas  Agourides,  Efranoros  Str.  12,  Athens  502,  Greece 

Bishop  Ralph  T.  Alton,  1100  West  42nd  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46208, 
USA 

Metropolitan  Antony  of  Sourozh,  34  Upper  Addison  Gardens,  London 
W.14,  Great  Britain 

Most  Rev.  Athenagoras,  Archbishop  of  Thyateira  and  Great  Britain, 

5  Craven  Hill,  London  W.2,  Great  Britain 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  George  Balls,  10  Kennedy  Road,  Saltcoats,  Ayrshire,  Great 
Britain 

Bishop  Dr.  Tibor  Bartha,  Kalvin  ter  17,  Debrecen,  Hungary 

Rev.  Dr.  George  G.  Beazley,  222  South  Downey  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  1986, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206,  USA 

Prof.  Dr.  Hendrikus  Berkhof,  Julianalaan  18,  Oegstgeest,  Netherlands 
Rev.  Dr.  /.  Bokambanza  Bokeleale,  ECZ/BP  3094,  Kinshasa-Gome,  Zaire 
Prof.  Dr.  Constantin  Bonis,  Methymnis  Str.  47,  Athens  823,  Greece 
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Archimandrite  Nerses  Bozabalian,  Armenian  Vicarage,  Iverna  Gardens, 
London  W.8,  Great  Britain 

The  Hon.  John  Brademas,  M.C.,  750  Leland  Avenue,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
46616,  USA 

Oberlandeskirchenrat  Ulrich  von  Briick,  8122  Radebeul,  Grobastrasse  11, 
German  Democratic  Republic 

Mr.  Alexey  S.  Buevskiy,  Prospect  Vemadskogo  38A,  Kv  20,  Moscow  B  454, 
USSR 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  Russel  Chandran,  Principal,  United  Theological  College, 
Bangalore  560006,  India 

Bishop  Enrique  Chavez  Campos,  Pena  1103,  Curico,  Chile 

Rt  Rev.  Ban  It  Chiu,  Bishop  of  Singapore  &  Malaysia,  4  Bishopsgate, 
Singapore  10,  Republic  of  Singapore 

His  Eminence  Chrysostomos  Konstantinidis,  Metropolitan  of  Myra,  PO 
Box  1225,  Istanbul,  Turkey 

Rev.  Prof.  K.  Devasahayam,  Rector,  Serampore  College,  Serampore,  West 
Bengal,  India 

Principal  Olle  Engstrom,  Theological  Seminary,  Lidingo  1,  Sweden 

Miss  Jean  E.  Fairfax,  Suite  2030,  10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  NY 
10019,  USA 

*  Mr.  Juan  V.  Faune,  488  General  Luna,  Davao  City,  Philippines 

Dr.  Hans  A.  Frei,  Rabbentalstr.  55,  3013  Bern,  Switzerland 

Dr.  Getachew  Haile,  Haile  Selassie  1st  University,  PO  Box  1 176,  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia 

Rev.  Dr.  Edler  G.  Hawkins,  226  Ross  Stevenson  Circle,  Princeton,  NJ 
08540,  USA 

Prof.  Dr.  Heinz  J.  Held,  Esmeralda  162,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 

Mr.//.  Ober  Hess,  1035  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19110,  USA 

Rt  Rev.  John  E.  Hines,  815  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  USA 

Rev.  Kiyoshi  Hi,  Japan  Christian  Center,  551  Totsuka-machi  1-chome, 
Shinjuku-ku,  Tokyo  160,  Japan 

Prof.  Dr.  Vasil  T.  Istavridis,  Yeni  Yuva  Sok  40/3,  Cihangir-Beyog,  Istanbul, 
Turkey 

*  Mr.  David  E.  Johnson,  Apt.  2A,  332  East  74th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10021,  USA 
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Most  Rev.  Allen  H.  Johnston,  Archbishop  of  New  Zealand,  Bishop’s  House, 
322  Cobham  Drive,  Hamilton,  New  Zealand 

His  Eminence  Justin  (Moisescu),  Metropolitan  of  Moldavia,  Str.  Stefan  cel 
Mare,  46  Iasi,  Rumania 

His  Eminence  Juvenaly,  Metropolitan  of  Tula  and  Belev,  18/2  Ryleyev  St., 
Moscow  G-34,  USSR 

Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Zoltan  Kaldy,  Budapest  8,  Puskin  utca  12,  Hungary 

Mr.  John  C.  Kamau,  PO  Box  45009,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Rev.  Dr.  Won  Yong  Kang,  Central  PO  Box  638,  Seoul,  Korea 

Rt  Rev.  Josiah  M.  Kibira,  PO  Box  98,  Bukoba,  Tanzania 

Rev.  Raymond  Buana  Kibongi,  EEC,  BP  3.205,  Bacongo-Brazzaville, 
People’s  Republic  of  the  Congo 

*  Rev.  Johannes  Langhoff,  Hvidkildevej  39,  2400  Copenhagen  NV,  Denmark 

Rev.  (Miss)  Ching-Chee  Lee,  16  Robinson  Road,  Flat  D,  Ying  Wa  Girls’ 
School,  Hong  Kong 

The  Venerable  E.S.  Light,  600  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto  285,  Ontario,  Canada 

Rev.  Benjamin  Locher,  Graf  Recke  Str.  209,  4000  Diisseldorf,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany 

*  Prof.  Jan  M.  Lochman,  Largitzenstrasse  62,  4000  Basel,  Switzerland 

Rt  Rev.  Janani  Luwum,  PO  Box  232,  Gulu,  Uganda 

Prof.  Victor  Mall,  c/o  Dr.  Nasim  Alam,  Jamia  Masjid  Road,  Rawalpindi, 
Pakistan 

*  Rt  Hon.  Earl  of  March,  Goodwood  House,  Chichester,  Sussex,  Great 
Britain 

*  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Marshall,  231  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10016, 
USA 

Rev.  Utia  Marurai,  BP  113,  Papeete,  Tahiti 

Bishop  James  K.  Mathews,  100  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E.  Washington,  DC 
20002,  USA 

Prof.  Roger  Mehl,  6  rue  Blessig,  67  Strasbourg,  France 

Dr.  Lois  C.  Miller,  475  Riverside  Drive,  Room  1339,  New  York,  NY 
10027,  USA 

Dr.  Andreas  Mitsides,  Holy  Archbishopric,  Nicosia,  Cyprus 

Dr  .Robert  VMoss,  Jr.,  297  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  NY  10010,  USA 
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Rev.  Jean  Nenonene,  BP  378,  Lome,  Togo 

*  Bishop  Dr.  Roy  C.  Nichols,  Smithfleld  Plaza,  650  Smithfield  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222,  USA 

His  Eminence  Nicodemos,  Metropolitan  of  Attica  and  Megaris,  Holy 
Metropolis,  Kifissia,  Athens,  Greece 

*  His  Eminence  Nikodim,  Metropolitan  of  Leningrad  and  Novgorod,  18/2 
Ryleyev  St.,  Moscow  G-34,  USSR 

Bishop  Dr.  Aimo  T.  Nikolainen,  Kirvuntie  5,  Laajalanti,  Finland 
Rev.  Albert  Th.  Nyemb,  BP  519,  Yaounde,  Cameroon 

His  Eminence  Coinides  Parthenios-Aris,  Metropolitan  of  Carthage, 

Greek  Orthodox  Church,  PO  Box  2451,  Tripoli,  Libya 

Rt  Rev.  Roland  J.  Payne,  PO  Box  1046,  Monrovia,  Liberia 

Dr.  David  W.  Preus,  422  Fifth  Street  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

55415,  USA 

Rev.  Victor  Rakotoarimanana,  46  rue  de  Vaugirard,  75  Paris  6e,  France 

*  Rev.  Dr.  Jacques  Rossel,  Pilgerstr.  35,  4055  Basel,  Switzerland 
Principal  Dr.  E.  Gordon  Rupp,  Wesley  House,  Cambridge,  Great  Britain. 

*  Prof.  Todor  Sabev,  Boulevard  D.  Blagoev,  Sofia  6,  Bulgaria 

Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Samuel,  Anba  Rueis  Bldg,  Ramses  Street,  Abasiya, 

Cairo  UAR 

Bishop  Samuel  of  Ethiopia,  Miazia  27  Square,  PO  Box  30066,  Addis 
Ababa,  Ethiopia 

*  Archbishop  Karekin  Sarkissian,  Armenian  Church  Prelacy,  138  East 
39th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10016,  USA 

Bishop  D.  Kurt  Scharf,  1  Berlin  12,  Jebensstr.  3,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany 

Dr.  Gunter  Scholz,  Schmiedestrasse  1,  4325  Gatersleben,  German 
Democratic  Republic 

Rev.  T.S.  Sihombing,  Pearadja-Tarung,  Tapanuli,  Sumatra,  Indonesia 

*  General  T.B.  Simatupang,  Jin.,  Diponegoro  55,  Jakarta,  Indonesia 

Most  Rev.  G.O.  Simms,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  The  Palace,  Armagh, 
Co.  Armagh,  Northern  Ireland 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  K.M.  Simon,  The  Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Antioch,  12  Edwin  St.,  Ridgefield  PK,  NJ  07660,  USA 
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Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Kaare  Stoylen,  St.  Halvard’s  Plass  3,  Oslo  1,  Norway 

Rev.  Edwin  L.  Taylor,  “Turton  House”,  Windsor  Avenue,  PO  Box  N.  3702, 
Nassau,  Bahamas 

Rev.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Taylor,  2800  “P”  Street,  Richmond,  Va.  USA 

Dr.  M.M.  Thomas,  PB  No.  604,  17  Miller’s  Road,  Bangalore-560006,  India 
(Chairman) 

Mr.  William  P.  Thompson,  510  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19107,  USA 

Rt  Rev.  Oliver  S.  Tomkins,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Bishop’s  House,  Clifton  Hill, 
Bristol  BS8  1  BW,  Great  Britain 

Rev.  Dr.  Robert  G.  Torbet,  Ecumenical  Officer,  American  Baptist  Churches, 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.  19481,  USA 

Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Valerian  D.  Trifa,  2522  Grey  Tower  Road,  RFD  7, 

Jackson,  Mich.  49201,  USA 

Bishop  Lavrentije  Trifunovitch,  12  Egerton  Gardens,  London  SW3  2BW, 
Great  Britain 

Rev.  Konstantin  Veliseychik,  PO  Box  520,  Moscow,  USSR 

Father  T.  Paul  Verghese,  Principal,  Syrian  Orthodox  Theological  Seminary, 
PB  No.  98,  Kottayam-1,  Kerala,  India 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Victorin  (Ursache),  19959  Riopella,  Detroit,  Mich. 
48203,  USA 

Most  Rev.  Vladimir,  Archbishop  of  Rostov  and  Novotcherkassk,  Rostov- 
Don  19,  1  Komsomolskaia,  49,  DSSR 

Dr.  R.L.  Walker,  193  Marquarie  Street,  Sydney,  Australia 

Rev.  Robert  H. A.  Wallace,  1800  Graham  Blvd.,  Montreal  305,  Quebec, 
Canada 

Miss  Pauline  M.  Webb,  2  Chester  House,  Pages  Lane,  London  N10  1PZ 
Great  Britain  (Vice-Chairman) 

Dr.  Richard  von  Weizsacker,  Zittelmannstrasse  12,  53  Bonn,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany 

Rt.  Hon.  Francis  D.  Charteris,  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Gosford,  Longniddry, 

East  Lothian,  Scotland 

Mrs.  Janet  Wesonga,  PO  Box  14123,  Kampala,  Uganda,  E.  Africa 
Rev.  Andrew  E.  Whitted,  77  Hamlin  Road,  Buffalo,  NY  14208,  USA 


President  D.  Adolf  Wischmann,  Wilhelm-Beer  Weg  229,  6  Frankfurt  a/M, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Prof.  Andrej  Ziak,  Csl.  Armady  37,  Bratislava,  CSSR 


Those  marked  with  an  *  are  also  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 


SUBSTITUTES 


Mr.  James  E.  Andrews 
341  Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue, 

N.E.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30308,  USA 

Proto-priest  Vitaly  Borovoy, 

18/2  Ryleyev  St.,  Moscow  G-34,  USSR 

His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Damaskinos 
of  Tranapolis,  37  ch.  de  Chambesy, 

1292  Chambesy,  Switzerland 

His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Emilianos 
of  Calabria,  150  route  de  Ferney, 

1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland 

Archpriest  N.  Goundiaev 

18/2  Ryleyev  Street,  Moscow  G-34,  USSR 


Dr.  Tracey  K.  Jones,  475  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York,  NY  10027,  USA 


Miss  Bella  Magdalena,  242  Doang  Bakal, 
Mandaluyong,  Pizal,  Philippines 


for  Rev.  Dr.  T.  Watson  Street 

for  Prof.  Archpriest  L.A.  Voronov 

for  His  Eminence  Metropolitan 
Meliton  of  Chalcedon 

for  Most  Rev.  Iakovos 

for  Prof.  V.D.  Saritchev 

for  Rev.  (Miss)  Eva  L  Shipstone 

for  the  Hon.  /.  Brademas 
(from  August  27) 

for  Bishop  Dr.  R.C.  Nichols 
(from  August  24) 

for  Miss  Carmencita  Karagdag 


Mrs.  C.C.  Harvey,  415  North  Farish  Street, 
Jackson,  Miss.  39202,  USA 


Rev.  James  S.  Lawson,  584  East  McLemore 
Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38106,  USA 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  MEMBER  CHURCHES  NOT 
OTHERWISE  REPRESENTED 


Professor  Anwar  Barkat,  Forman 
Christian  College,  Lahore,  Pakistan 

Bishop  B.B.  Burnett,  Bishopsboume, 

PO  Box  162,  Grahamstown,  South  Africa 

Rt  Rev.  D.  W.  Giesekke,  PO  Box  15196, 
Lynn  East,  Pretoria,  South  Africa 

Rev.  D.  Gqweta,  P.  Bag  524, 

P.O.  Cedarville,  E.  Griqualand, 

South  Africa 


The  Church  of  Pakistan 

Church  of  the  Province  of  South 
Africa 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
(Transvaal  Region) 

Moravian  Church  (Eastern 
Province) 
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Rev.  A.  Hendricks ,  PO  Box  2256 
Durban,  South  Africa 

Rev.  H.J.  Herbert,  c/o  Yale  Divinity 
School,  409  Prospect  Street,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  06510,  USA 

Dr.  John  B.  McTernan, 

Via  Chiovenda  57,  Rome,  Italy 

Rev.  E.S.  Pons,  PO  Box  11347, 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

Mr.  MacDonald  September,  ELC  Bag, 
Mapumulo,  Natal,  South  Africa 

Rev.  John  F.  Thorne,  PO  Box  31083, 
Braamfontein,  Transvaal,  South  Africa 

Rev././.  Ulster,  PO  Box  11, 

Lansdowne  (Cape),  South  Africa 


Methodist  Church  of  South 
Africa 

Congregational  Union  of  Australia 

Chiesa  Evangelica  Internazionale 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern 
Africa 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
(South  Eastern  Region) 

United  Congregational  Church  of 
Southern  Africa 

Moravian  Church  (Western 
Province) 


DELEGATED  OBSERVERS 


Monsieur  Teveque  Kabwe-Ka-Leza, 

Faculte  de  theologie,  rue  Louis  Perrier, 

34 -Montpellier,  France 

Monsieur  Kayuwa  Tshibumba  wa  Kahinga, 
BP  10498,  Kinshasa  1,  Zaire 

Father  John  Long,  s.j.,  Secretariat 
for  Promoting  Christian  Unity, 

Via  dell’Erba  1,  Vatican  City 

Rev.  Basil  Meeking,  Secretariat  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity, 

Via  dell’Erba  1,  Vatican  City 


Eglise  du  Christ  au  Zaire/ 
Communaute  Episcopale 
Baptiste  Africaine 

Eglise  du  Christ  au  Zaire/ 
Communaute  Lumiere 

Roman  Catholic  Church 


Roman  Catholic  Church 


ADVISERS  FROM  WORLD  ORGANIZATIONS 


Dr.  Andre  Appel,  150  route  de  Ferney, 
1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland 

Mr.  Hugh  Barbour,  1840  S.W.  East  Street, 
Richmond,  Ind.  47374,  USA 


Lutheran  World  Federation 


Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation 
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Dean  William  B.  Blakemore, 

University  of  Chicago, 

1156  East  57th  Street,  Chicago,  USA 

World  Convention  of  Churches 
of  Christ  (Disciples) 

Rev.  David  Chaplin ,  32  Eccleston  Street, 
London  SW1W  9PY,  Great  Britain 

Anglican  Consultative  Council 

Mr.  James  Edgar,  37  Quai  Wilson, 

1201  Geneva,  Switzerland 

World  Alliance  of  YMCAs 

Pastor  Ulrich  Fick,  101  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  London  EC4P  4EP,  Great  Britain 

United  Bible  Societies 

Dr.  Ronald  Goulding,  4  Southampton  Row, 
London  WC1B  4AB,  Great  Britain 

Baptist  World  Alliance 

Dr.  Albert  H.  van  den  Heuvel, 

Carnegielaan  9,  The  Hague,  Netherlands 

Dr.  Philip  A.  Johnson,  1  St.  James’s 

Street,  London  S.W.I.,  Great  Britain 

International  Christian  Youth 
Exchange 

World  Association  for  Christian 
Communication 

Archimandrite  Kirill,  150  route  de  Ferney, 
1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland 

Moscow  Patriarchate 

Pastor  J.A.  McMillan,  50  Sheepcot  Lane, 
Garston,  Watford,  WD2  6DT,  Great 

Britain 

General  Conference  of  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists 

Mr.  James  Oporia-Ekwaro,  37  Quai  Wilson, 
1201  Geneva,  Switzerland 

World  Student  Christian 
Federation 

Rev.  Edmond  Perret,  150  route  de  Ferney, 
1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland 

World  Alliance'  of  Reformed 
Churches 

Mrs.  Katherine  Strong,  37  Quai  Wilson, 

1201  Geneva,  Switzerland 

World  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association 

Mr.  Lee  F.  Tuttle,  Lake  Junaluska, 

NC  28745,  USA 

World  Methodist  Council 

ADVISERS  FROM  NATIONAL  CHRISTIAN  COUNCILS 
AND  REGIONAL  CONFERENCES 

Dr.  J.L.Ch.  Abineno,  Jin.  Salemba  Council  of  Churches  in 


Raya  10,  Jakarta  IV/3,  Indonesia 

Rev.  Risto  Cantell,  Vuorikatu  22  A, 

00100  Helsinki  10,  Finland 

Indonesia 

Ecumenical  Council  of  Finland 

Dr.  R.H.  Edwin  Espy,  475  Riverside 

Drive,  New  York,  NY  10027,  USA 

National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  USA 
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Dr.  H.A.M.  Fiolet,  88  Maliebaan, 

Utrecht,  Netherlands 

Council  of  Churches  in  the 
Netherlands 

Rev.  A.  W.  Grant,  51  Dalhousie  Street, 
Haverfield  2045,  NSW,  Australia 

Australian  Council  of  Churches 

Dr.  T.E.F.  Honey,  40  St.  Clair  Avenue 

East,  Toronto  290,  Ontario,  Canada 

Canadian  Council  of  Churches 

Okr.  Dr.  H.  Kruger,  Bockenheimer 

Landstr.  109,  6  Frankfurt/Main, 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Arbeitsgemeinschaft  Christlicher 
Kirchen  in  Deutschland 

Rev.  A.  Lfiken,  Geitsmyrsveien  7D, 

Oslo  1,  Norway 

Church  of  Norway  Council  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

Okr.  W.  Pabst,  Auguststr.  80, 

104  Berlin,  German  Democratic  Republic 

Arbeitsgemeinschaft  Christlicher 
Kirchen  in  der  DDR 

Rev.  T.C.  Patterson,  Edinburgh  House, 

2  Eaton  Gate,  London  SW1W  9BL, 

Great  Britain 

Conference  of  British  Missionary 
Societies 

Rev.  Dr.  E.A.  Payne,  21  Manor  Road, 
Pitsford,  Northants,  NN6  9AT, 

Great  Britain 

British  Council  of  Churches 

Professor  K.  Profile,  Szabadsag  ter  2. 1., 
Budapest  V,  Hungary 

Ecumenical  Council  of  Hungarian 
Churches 

Mr.  John  C.  Rees 

Dr.  A.  Boraine,  PO  Box  31190, 
Braamfontein,  Transvaal,  South  Africa 

South  African  Council  of 
Churches 

Dr.  Milan  Salajka,  Jungmannova  9, 

Praha  1,  Czechoslovakia 

Ecumenical  Council  of  Churches 
in  the  Czech  Socialist  Republic 

Dr.  Benjamin  Santana,  Box  1788, 

Hato  Rey,  Puerto  Rico 

Concilio  Evangelico  de  Puerto 
Rico 

Rev.  Lynn  A.  da  Silva,  490  Havelock 

Road,  Colombo  6,  Sri  Lanka 

National  Christian  Council  of 

Sri  Lanka 

Rev.  Aaron  Su,  PO  Box  20301,  Nairobi, 
Kenya 

All  Africa  Conference  of 
Churches 

Mr.  Nils  Sundholm,  Stavgardsgatan  19, 
Bromma,  Sweden 

Swedish  Ecumenical  Council 

Mr.  C.D.  Watyoka,  PO  Box  3566, 

Salisbury,  Rhodesia 

Christian  Council  of  Rhodesia 
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Dr.  G.G.  Williams,  150  route  de  Femey, 
1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland 

Mr.  A.  Wojtowicz,  Ul.  Swierczewskiego 
76a,  Warsaw,  Poland 


Conference  of  European 
Churches 

Polish  Ecumenical  Council 


ADVISERS 


Dr.  Anna-Marie  Aagaard,  Hvedevangen  21,  Aarhus,  Denmark 

Rev.  Michael  Allen,  Yale  Divinity  School,  409  Prospect  Street,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  06510,  USA 

Professor  Dr.  C.  Demke,  15  Potsdam,  Weinbergstr.  35,  German  Democratic 
Republic 

Rev.  D.R.  Hunter,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  NY  10027,  USA 

Mr.  Penry  Jones,  IBA,  Cromwell  Road,  London  S.W.  7,  Great  Britain 

Professor  Dr.  H.J.  Margull,  University  of  Hamburg,  2  Hamburg  13,  Sedanstr. 

19,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Professor  R.  Martin-Achard,  route  de  Ferney  106,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Professor  John  Mbiti,  Makerere  University,  PO  Box  7062,  Kampala,  Uganda 

Mgr.  Charles  Moeller,  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  Via  dell’Erba  1, 
Vatican  City 

Professor  Jurgen  Moltmann,  D-74  Tubingen,  Hausserstr.  43,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany 

Dean  J.  Robert  Nelson,  480  Jamaicaway,  Boston,  Mass.  02130,  USA 

Rev.  Randolph  Nugent,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  NY  10027,  USA 

Dr.  Emilie  T.  Sander,  83  Grozier  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138,  USA 

Mr.  Charles  Sherman,  West  Africa  House,  4  Denis  Lane,  PO  Box  66,  Sinker, 
Monrovia,  Liberia 

Mr.  Odek  Suardi,  Eulerstrasse  43,  4051  Basel,  Switzerland 


Rev.  R.J.  van  der  Veen,  37  Prins  Hendriklaan,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands 


YOUNGER  ADVISERS 


Mr.  Urs  von  Arx,  4316  Hellikon  AG,  Switzerland 

Miss  Peggy  Ashby,  58  Croal  Street,  Stabroek,  Georgetown,  Guyana 
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Mr.  Criton  Chryssochoides,  “Syndesmos”  Sina  30,  Athens  135,  Greece 

Mr.  Oscar  E.  Corvalan,  Casilla  2320,  Concepcion,  Chile 

Mr.  John  W.  Dyce,  61  Merrylee  Park  Avenue,  Giffnock,  Renfrewshire, 

Scotland,  Great  Britain 

Rev.  K.M.  George,  137  Diestsestraat,  Louvain,  Belgium 

Miss  Rhona  L.  Jones,  7  Colhugh  Street,  Llantwit  Major,  Glamorgan,  Wales, 
Great  Britain 

Miss  Lim  Soo  Kong,  Foreign  Students’  House  (C283),  4-5-29  Komaba, 
Meguro-Ku,  Tokyo  153,  Japan 

Miss  Masakungunua  Mansanga,  87  rue  de  Monkoto,  Zone  de  Ngiri-Ngiri, 
Kinshasa  1,  Zaire 

Mr.  Herbert  Muller,  Dresdenerstr.  47,  894  Memmingen,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany 

Mr.//.  Mwakabana,  Tahtitoninkatu  18  B  17,  00140  Helsinki  14,  Finland 

Mr.  J.  Rusama,  Student  Hostel,  Malminkatu  12B,  00100  Helsinki  10, 

Finland 

Hieromonk  L.  Tserpitsky,  18/2  Ryleyev  Str.,  Moscow  G-34,  USSR 

Mr.  Samir  S.  Yousef,  Anba  Rueiss  Building,  Ramsis  St.,  Abbassia,  Cairo,  UAR 

Miss  Marty  Zinn,  Hasselhaven  6,  2600  Glostrup,  Denmark 

GUESTS 

Pastor  Daniel  von  Allmen,  Sulgenauweg  26,  3007  Bern,  Switzerland 

Rev.  John  Arnold,  Church  House,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  London  S.W.I., 
Great  Britain 

Miss  Dorothy  Berry,  150  route  de  Ferney,  1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland 
Pastor  Paul  Binder ,  6260  Reiden,  Switzerland 

Dr.  Eugene  C.  Blake,  256  Country  Club  Road,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  06840,  USA 

Rev.  Raymond  Brechet,  14B  avenue  de  Mail,  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Pastor//.  Chavannes,  1523  Granges-Marnand,  Switzerland 

Pastor  Marcel  Dietler,  Martiweg  31,  2560  Nidau,  Switzerland 

Dr.  A.  Ebneter,  “Orientierung”,  Scheideggstr.  45,  8038  Zurich,  Switzerland 

Pastor//.  Egger,  8555  Miilheim,  Switzerland 
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Mr.  Urs  Eschbach,  PL  de  la  Riponne  7,  1005  Lausanne,  Switzerland 

Mr.  Michael  Foley,  c/o  The  Program  Agency,  UPUSA,  475  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York,  NY  10027,  USA 

Mr.  Alan  Haigh,  150  route  de  Femey,  1211  Geneva  20,  Switzerland 
Pastor  H.  Herzog,  Dufourstrasse  59,  9000  St.  Gallen,  Switzerland 
Pastor  Werner  Keller,  5222  Umiken,  Switzerland 

Rev.  Kim  Kwan  Suk,  NCCK,  Kwang-Wha-Moon  PO  Box  134,  Seoul,  Korea 

Pastor  Reinhard  Kuster,  Muhlenberg  12,  4052  Basel,  Switzerland 

Pastor  A Ibert  Miaz,  c/o  Secretariat  de  l’EREN,  case  456,  2001  Neuchatel, 
Switzerland 

Madame  Rosemarie  Niklaus,  c/o  Secretariat  de  l’EREN,  case  456, 

2001  Neuchatel,  Switzerland 

Mr.  Albert  Pennybacker,  222  South  Downey  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46219, 
USA 

Pastor  Ch.  Pittet,  1049  Assens,  Switzerland 

Rev.  Jeanne  A.  Powers,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  NY  10027,  USA 

Rev.  Deacon  Radomir  Rakic,  c/o  Holy  Synod,  Fah  182,  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia 

Pastor//.  Rusterholz,  Scheuchzerstr.  22,  8006  Zurich,  Switzerland 

Frl.  Dr.  Magdalena  Rutz,  Kanonengasse  5,  4410  Liestal,  Switzerland 

Pastor  Claude  Schmied,  c/o  Secretariat  de  l’EREN,  case  456,  2001  Neuchatel, 
Switzerland 

Archpriest  Drasko  Todorovich,  c/o  Holy  Synod,  Fah  182,  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia 
Dr.  Karoly  Toth,  Abonyi  utca  21,  Budapest  XIV,  Hungary 
Bishop  Visarion  of  Barat,  c/o  Holy  Synod,  Fah  182,  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia 
Dr.  E.  Wildbolz,  Biirenstrasse  12,  3007  Bern,  Switzerland 


STAFF 


Rev.  Paul  Abrecht 
Miss  Brigitte  Albrecht 
Miss  Anna  Aprahamian 
Miss  Brigalia  Bam 
Rev.  Clement  Barbey 


Rev.  Jean-Jacques  Bauswein 
Miss  Margaret  Bischo  f 
Dr.  Eduardo  Bodipo-Malumba 
Miss  Ellen  Bogle 
Miss  Sigrid  Bonnewitz 
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Mrs.  Eliane  Bossy 
Dr.  Alan  A.  Brash 
Miss  Annabel  Bray 
Miss  Suzanne  Bredow 
Rev.  Ion  Bria 
Mrs.  Moya  Burton 
Miss  Beverley  By  field 
Dr.  Emilio  Castro 
Rev.  Leslie  Clements 
Mr.  Martin  Conway 
Miss  Maryse  Courvoisier 
Mr.  Gilbert  Cudre-Mauroux 
Rev.  Rex  Davis 
Mr.  Nawaz  Dawood 
Mr.  Charles  Day  . 

Miss  Rosemarie  Donch 
Mr.  Dwain  Epps 
Mrs.  Tomoko  Evdokimoff 
Mr.  Jean  Fischer 
Mrs.  Elisabeth  Gallin 
Miss  Arlette  Ghelfi 
Miss  Wendy  Goldsworthy 
Miss  Ingeborg  Gosch 
Miss  Rosemary  Green 
Mr.  Nils  Gussing 
Miss  Anne  Henderson 
Mr.  Jurgen  Hilke 
Dr.  Gerhard  Hoffmann 
Rev.  Robert  Huddleson 
Mr.  C.I.  I  tty 
Rev.  Graeme  Jackson 
Canon  David  Jenkins 
Dr.  William  B.  Kennedy 
Miss  Cornelia  Kerkhoff 
Miss  Gerda  Kinzel 
Mr.  Jan  Kok 
Miss  Marion  Kopff 
Rev.  Archie  Le  Mone 


Mr.  James  McGilvray 

Rev.  Steven  Mackie 

Miss  Edith  Madame 

Miss  Frances  Maeda 

Mr.  Jean  Mosimann 

Mr.  Leopoldo  Niilus 

Professor  Nikos  Nissiotis 

Mr.  Frank  Northam 

Mme  Michele  Novotny 

Dr.  Philip  Potter 

Mme  Frangoise  Pottier 

Mrs  Margaret  Proulx 

Miss  Sheila  Ray 

Dr.  Stanley  Samar tha 

Mr.  Julio  de  Santa  Ana 

Miss  Beryl  Saunders 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Saunders 

Miss  Sabine  Schmidt 

Mr.  Andreas  Schneider 

Rev.  Werner  Simpfendorfer 

Dr.  Baldwin  Sjollema 

Miss  Frances  Smith 

Mr.  Rudolf  Straathof 

Rev.  Robbins  Strong 

Dr.  John  B.  Taylor 

Mr.  John  P.  Taylor 

Miss  Glynis  Titterington 

Mr.  Desmond  Tutu 

Dr.  Lukas  Vischer 

Miss  Mac ht eld  van  Vredenburch 

Rev.  C.  Michael  de  Vries 

Dr.  Hans-Ruedi  Weber 

Mr.  Luiz  Carlos  Weil 

Mr.  Stephen  Whittle 

Dr.  Thomas  Wieser 

Mrs.  Genevieve  Yekedo 

Mr.  Ralph  Young 

Miss  Dagmar  Zisenis 


CO-OPTED  STAFF 

Miss  Verleigh  G.  Cant  Fr.  Joseph  Spae 

Rev.  Dale  Ott 
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Co-opted  Staff  Translation/Interpretation 


Mrs.  Mary  Anna  Barbey 
Mrs.  Dorothea  Benes 
Miss  Mar  tine  Cullot 
Mrs  Marinette  Doble 
Miss  Ilse  Friedeberg 
Miss  Ingrid  Jonas 
Mrs.  Cosette  Jubert 
Mrs.  Renat e  Lambertz 
Mrs.  Nelly  Lasserre 
Miss  Andrea  von  Lowis 
Miss  Beatrice  Mallet 
Mrs.  Micheline  Schindler 
Mrs.  Renat e  Strecker 
Miss  Dores  von  Stritzky 


Mrs.  N.S.  Bobrova 
Mr.AL4.  Gorodetsky 
Pastor  R.  Groscurth 
Mr.  A.A.  Kirillov 
Miss  I. A.  Kirillova 
Mr.  J.J.  Malina 
Mr.  A.K.  Nalpanis 
Mrs.  E.N.  Obolenskaja 
Rev.  I.  Orlov 
Rev.  Gerard  Valdivira 


Co-opted  Staff  Communication 

Rev.  Marc  Chambron 
Professor  JeanMarc  Chappuis 
Rev.  David  Head 
Rev.  Fred  Kaan 
Mr.  Bruno  Kroker 


Mr.  Henri  Piguet 

Ms.  Helen  Post 

Mr.  Daniel  Rey 

Rev.  Marcelo  Perez  Rivas 

Rev.  Otmar  Schulz 


STEWARDS 


Miss  N.  Archer 
Fr.  G.  de  Backer 
Dr.  R.  B ingle 
Mr.  T.  Boonruang 
Miss  Y.S.  Buma 
Mr.  C.  Day 
Mr.  K.  End  ter 
Mr.  R.F.  Fareid 
Miss  J.  Gallin 
Mr.  I.  Gould 
Miss  E.  Istavridis 
Miss  G.  Jackson 
Mr.  M.  Kaan 
Miss  K.  Kennedy 
Mr.  W.  Kennedy 
Miss  O.E.  Kononen 


Miss  B.  Krabbe 
Mr.  J.R.  van  Lanen 
Mr.  J.H.  van  Leeuwen 
Mr.  J.  Lewis 
Miss  V.  Lochman 
Mr .  R.  Mackie 
Mr.  R.  Mellblom 
Mr.  M.  Moede 
Miss  C.  Obracai 
Miss  D.  Reiling 
Mr.  R.  Samar tha 
Mr.  P.  Scherhans 
Miss  J.  Schot 
Miss  L.  Schot 
Miss  A  M.  Sjollema 
Mr.  S.  Smerchuar 


Mr.  N.  Sovik 
Rev.  Dr.  P.  Staples 
Miss  L.  Troch 
Mr.  J.  Vanderpuije 
Mr.  H.  Vogelaar 
Miss  R.  Weynants 
Mr.  D.  Wieser 
Miss  G.  Wvnants 
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APPENDIX  II 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

M.  M.  THOMAS1 


As  Chairman,  let  me  at  the  outset  welcome  you  all  to  this  meeting  of 
the  Central  Committee  in  Geneva.  It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  have  with  us  our 
former  General  Secretary  Dr.  Blake,  and  I  express  our  warm  welcome  to  him. 


I 

Since  our  meeting  in  Utrecht  in  1972,  we  have  lost  through  death  Kent 
S.  Knutson,  a  member  of  this  Committee.  After  his  election  as  President  of 
the  American  Lutheran  Church  (USA),  Knutson  was  seated  as  a  member  of 
this  Committee  at  the  Utrecht  meeting,  where  he  also  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  group  leaders,  organizing  the  plenary  discussion  and  formulating  the  Letter 
to  the  Churches  on  the  theme  ‘Commitment  to  Fellowship’.  Also  Christophe 
von  Wachter,  a  brother  of  the  Taize  Community  who  was  serving  as  a  member 
of  staff  of  SODEPAX  and  presented  the  report  of  SODEPAX  at  our  Addis 
Ababa  meeting.  Their  contributions  to  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general 
and  to  the  life  of  our  Council  in  particular  had  just  begun  and  were  full  of 
promise.  Lord  Fisher  of  Lambeth,  a  former  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
one  of  the  first  Presidents  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches ;  he  gave  much 
time  in  the  early  years  to  building  up  the  World  Council.  Dr.  Miklos  Palfy,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  Hungarian  Churches  and  Dean  of  the 
Evangelical  (Lutheran)  Theological  Seminary  in  Budapest,  participated  in  many 
meetings  of  the  Central  Committee  as  an  Adviser.  The  Very  Rev.  James 
H.  Cockburn  was  the  first  Director  of  the  WCC’s  Commission  on  Inter-Church 
Aid,  Refugee  and  World  Service  (then  known  as  the  Department  of  Recons¬ 
truction  and  Inter-Church  Aid).  Alexander  von  Weymarn  was  the  first  Director 
of  the  International  Christian  Press  and  Information  Service  (later  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Press  Service).  He  held  the  post  for  nearly  30  years  and  made  the 
news  service  an  instrument  of  communication  and  education  among  the  chur¬ 
ches.  Even  as  we  bow  our  heads  before  the  mystery  of  life  and  death,  let  us 
thank  God  for  their  lives  and  pray  Him  to  strengthen  us  to  run  our  race  in 
the  faith  that  their  labour  and  ours  are  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

1  Presented  to  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  August  1973. 
Dr.  Thomas,  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar,  is  Director  of  the  Christian  Institute 
for  the  Study  of  Religion  and  Society,  Bangalore,  India. 
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II 


This  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  is  an  important  one  in  many 
respects.  Firstly,  this  is  the  year  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Council  in  1948,  we  have  completed 
twenty-five  years,  and  we  are  glad  that  Dr.  W.  Visser ’t  Hooft,  Dr.  Eugene 
Carson  Blake  and  Dr.  Philip  Potter  will  lead  us  in  a  public  worship  service 
as  part  of  our  celebration  of  the  Jubilee.  This  is  naturally  a  time  of  looking 
back,  with  both  gratitude  and  repentance,  of  renewing  ourselves  spiritually 
for  the  pilgrim  journey  before  us,  and  of  making  sure  that  we  discard  what¬ 
ever  unnecessary  and  cumbersome  baggage  we  may  have  accumulated  and 
equip  ourselves  with  iron  rations  for  the  journey. 

Secondly,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  next  Assembly  scheduled  for  1975. 
Assemblies  have  been  dramatic  and  traumatic  experiences,  leading  the  Council 
in  new  directions.  Such  directions  are  no  doubt  prepared  for  and  in  a  sense 
expected,  but  they  take  form  and  shape  only  at  the  Assembly.  And  though 
our  bureaucratic  approach  dislikes  discontinuities  in  institutional  life,  we  have 
to  prepare  ourselves  and  the  churches  for  them  through  our  preparations  for 
the  Assembly.  The  crucial  decisions  in  this  connection  rest  with  this  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee. 

Thirdly,  the  crisis  in  the  finances  of  the  Council  which  made  it  necessary 
for  us  regretfully  to  change  the  venue  of  this  Central  Committee  meeting  from 
Finland  to  Geneva  bids  fair  to  continue  with  us,  compelling  this  meeting  to 
make  a  decisive  review  of  the  priorities  of  the  Council’s  programme,  the 
nature  of  the  staff  team  and  allied  matters. 

Fourthly,  this  is  the  first  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  since  our 
new  General  Secretary,  Philip  Potter,  took  over  the  executive  leadership  of  the 
Council.  He  has  already  made  extensive  visits  to  several  leaders  of  important 
sectors  of  our  constituency,  striven  to  build  up  his  executive  team  and  the 
smaller  ‘cabinet’,  and  has  otherwise  taken  hold  of  the  affairs  of  the  Council. 

We  look  forward  to  what  he  has  to  say  to  us  at  this  meeting. 

Since  Utrecht,  your  Executive  has  met  twice  —  once  for  a  longer  period 
at  the  Ecumenical  Christian  Centre,  Bangalore,  in  January  this  year  immediately 
following  the  Bangkok  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism,  and  then  for  a  day  here  last  Saturday.  The  Sunday  during  Bangalore 
was  used,  as  usual,  as  an  occasion  for  the  members  to  visit  and  bring  messages 
to  local  church  congregations,  including  Roman  Catholic.  The  whole  Committee 
participated  in  a  large  public  rally  on  Ecumenism  of  Christians  of  all  churches, 
presided  over  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Bangalore.  The  Officers 
met  in  May  in  Geneva  during  the  Week  of  Meetings  of  the  Council  staff,  which 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  staff  regard¬ 
ing  the  next  Assembly.  During  this  period  Pauline  Webb  has  also  participated 
in  several  other  meetings  of  sub-units,  at  their  invitation.  Meetings  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  and  Officers  during  the  period  between  the  meetings  of  the 
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Central  Committee  are  designed  to  review,  along  with  the  Executive  staff, 
the  developing  situation  in  the  Council,  as  it  implements  the  programme  and 
policies  decided  by  this  Committee  in  the  context  of  the  Assembly  mandate, 
and  to  take  interim  decisions.  After  the  new  structure  came  into  operation, 
the  Executive  Committee  had  to  clarify  for  itself  its  own  role  in  relation  to 
the  functions  and  authority  of  the  Unit  Committees.  The  general  feeling  was 
that  the  Executive  Committee  had  the  over-all  responsibility  on  behalf  of  this 
Committee  for  all  matters  affecting  the  life  and  work  of  the  Council  and  that 
while  the  Executive  Committee  should  be  kept  fully  informed  about  the  work 
of  the  programme  units,  it  should  give  major  attention  only  to  certain  issues 
placed  before  it  by  the  staff  as  being  important.  This  enables  the  Executive  to 
participate  with  the  staff  in  a  significant  way  in  the  process  of  programme 
implementation.  I  hope  that  you  have  all  begun  to  receive  the  minutes  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  sent  in  accordance  with  the  decision  taken  at  its 
Bangalore  meeting  to  keep  this  Committee  better  informed  of  what  it  is  doing. 
In  fact,  it  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  Chairman  to  report  to  you  in  detail  on 
Executive  Committee  actions.  I  may,  however,  mention  a  few  items: 

1.  The  Council  has  been  seeking  to  implement  your  decision  at  Utrecht 
on  investments  in  Southern  Africa.  The  Finance  Department  has  prepared  and 
circulated  a  first  list  of  650  corporations  in  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  the 
UK  and  the  USA  directly  involved  in  investment  or  trade  with  six  countries 
in  Southern  Africa,  and  has  taken  steps  to  ensure  that  the  WCC  investment 
portfolios  do  not  include  holdings  in  corporations  figuring  in  the  list.  The  sub¬ 
unit  on  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  has  been  involved  in  the  continuing 
debates  in  the  member  churches  and  councils  about  the  decision,  clarifying  its 
import  in  the  struggle  against  racism,  and  has  also  been  seeking  ways  and 
means  to  support  member  churches  and  their  agencies  in  implementing  it.  The 
discussion  in  the  Executive  Committee  on  the  implementation  of  the  Utrecht 
decision  showed  the  extent  to  which  the  whole  economy  of  the  Western  world 
serves  to  support  the  white  racist  establishment  in  Southern  Africa.  Besides 
reviewing  these  actions,  the  Executive  acted  on  the  proposals  from  the  PCR 
Executive  Committee  on  1973  grants  from  the  Special  Fund  to  Combat  Racism. 

Even  as  we  have  been  involved  in  this  struggle  for  racial  justice,  especially 
in  Southern  Africa,  the  Executive  has  been  deeply  concerned  about  the  contin¬ 
uing  lack  of  communication  with  the  member  churches  in  South  Africa  over 
the  past  years.  After  the  implementation  of  the  1971  proposal  for  consultation 
between  delegations  from  the  WCC  and  the  South  African  member  churches 
had  to  be  postponed  indefmitely,  because  of  the  imposition  of  unacceptable 
conditions  by  the  South  African  government,  nothing  could  be  arranged.  So 
the  Bangalore  Executive  proposed  further  exploration  of  the  possibility  for  a 
Consultation,  as  originally  proposed,  in  South  Africa.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  those  member  churches  in  South  Africa  which  are  not  represented  in  the 
Central  Committee  might  consider  exercising  their  right  to  send  one  represent- 
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ative  each  to  this  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  as  this  would  not  only 
provide  opportunity  for  a  consultation  on  specific  issues  concerned  with  racial 
justice  but  would  also  make  it  possible  for  the  South  African  Church  represent¬ 
atives  to  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  life  and  work  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  in  general.  I  am  glad  that  the  member  churches  of  South  Africa  have  responded 
positively  to  this  last  suggestion,  and  that  their  representatives  are  with  us  at  this 
meeting.  I  take  this  occasion  to  extend  to  them  a  special  word  of  welcome. 

2.  Following  your  decision  at  Utrecht,  a  Fund  for  Reconstruction  and 
Reconciliation  in  Indo-China  was  set  up  and  an  appeal  made  for  $  5  million, 

of  which  50%  has  already  been  received.  With  the  Cease-Fire  Settlement  bring¬ 
ing  about  at  least  an  unstable  peace  in  the  area,  the  Board  of  the  Fund,  which 
has  a  majority  of  Asian  members,  after  considerable  research  to  identify  specific 
needs  of  the  whole  region,  has  begun  to  allocate  funds  for  refugee,  medical, 
agricultural,  educational  and  other  programmes  of  reconstruction  in  South 
Vietnam,  North  Vietnam  and  Laos,  in  collaboration  with  Christian,  Buddhist 
and  secular  agencies  already  at  work  there.  This  is  one  area  where  the  concerns 
for  peace,  justice,  development  and  relief  have  to  be  closely  integrated  with 
the  message  of  forgiveness  in  Christ  for  terrible  guilt  and  of  costly  reconcilia¬ 
tion  at  the  level  of  the  spirit.  For  no  human  works  can  make  up  for  the 
untold  cruelty  and  suffering  inflicted  on  a  whole  people,  by  means  of  what  the 
Bangkok  Conference  on  Salvation  Today  called  ‘technology  gone  berserk’.  It  is 
time  we  showed  the  Indo-Chinese  people  something  of  ‘technology  with  a 
human  face’.  I  must  say  how  grateful  we  are  for  the  presence  on  the  WCC  staff 
of  Nguyen  Tang  Canh,  whose  knowledge  and  love  of  his  own  people  and  their 
culture  has  been  of  tremendous  significance  for  the  building  up  of  relations. 

3.  The  World  Conference  on  Salvation  Today,  followed  by  the  Assembly 
of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  has  been  an  event  of 
tremendous  importance.  The  stream  of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  has  a 
crucial  place  in  the  total  tradition  of  the  World  Council,  and  the  solid  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  theme  Salvation  Today  led  to  a  break-through,  in  the  traditional 
deadlock  between  the  advocates  of  personal  spiritual  salvation  and  of  social 
liberation,  to  a  common  joyous  affirmation  of  both  meanings  of  salvation 
today2 .  But  two  other  aspects  of  the  meetings  give  Bangkok  added  value.  It 

is  widely  felt  that  at  Bangkok  there  was  an  encounter  on  equal  terms  between 
Christians  from  the  North  and  from  the  South.  Also,  Bangkok  experimented 
somewhat  successfully  with  a  pattern  of  conference  combining  joyous  celebra¬ 
tion,  sharing  and  reflection  in  small  groups,  dialogue  with  men  of  other  faiths, 
experiments  with  communication  through  nonverbal  symbols  and  images,  and 
decision  for  action,  all  of  which  sought  to  make  the  content  and  methodology 
of  the  Conference  integral  to  each  other.  At  Bangalore  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  evaluated  this  pattern  critically  for  lessons  it  may  have  for  the  next  Assembly. 


2  See  International  Review  of  Mission,  Vol.  LX  1 1  No.  246,  April  1973. 
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4.  This  emphasis  on  methodology  brings  me  to  my  fourth  item:  namely 
the  WCC  Study  on  the  Humanum.  David  Jenkins,  in  his  paper  presented  to 
the  Executive  and  later  revised  for  publication  in  The  Ecumenical  Review3 , 
explained  his  conclusion  that  it  was  more  important  for  the  WCC  to  learn  the 
method  of  growing  together  humanly  than  to  develop  a  doctrine  of  the 
human  through  theological,  disciplinary  and  cultural  studies,  and  that  the 
only  valid  documents  to  come  from  the  ecumenical  movement  were  the  living 
epistles  of  people.  Though  this  was  considered  a  very  valid  emphasis  with  an 
inherent  prophetic  vision,  there  was  also  a  feeling  in  the  Executive  that  even 
this  emphasis  needed  some  theological  and  other  arguments  put  down  in  a 
document  to  support  it,  with  some  consultation  in  the  usual  style  to  make  it 
ecumenical.  Probably  this  is  the  way  the  WCC  levels  down  all  prophets!  So, 
following  the  instruction  of  the  Utrecht  Central  Committee,  the  Executive 
appointed  a  Humanum  Advisory  Committee  to  consider  the  material  gathered 
by  Jenkins  and  to  make  recommendations  concerning  its  bearings  on  various 
aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Council  and  the  member  churches,  and  more 
especially  on  the  preparations  for  the  next  Assembly.  For  this  purpose  Jenkins 
has  agreed  to  continue  as  a  consultant,  though  he  is  leaving  our  full-time  serv¬ 
ice  to  join  William  Temple  College,  Manchester  (UK). 

5.  One  may  point  out  in  passing  that  the  concern  for  the  humanum  and 
for  the  quality  of  human  life  is  basic  to  several  programmes  of  study  and 
action  in  the  Council,  dealing  with  problems  of  ecology,  social  justice,  human 
rights,  human  settlements  and  world  development  and  community. 

6.  The  Fifth  Assembly  in  1975  has  begun  to  receive  primary  attention 
in  all  units  of  the  WCC,  and  in  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Officers’  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  staff  Week  of  Meetings.  As  I  have  already  said,  this  is  indeed  right 
and  proper.  Recommendations  on  composition,  practical  arrangements,  theme, 
programme  structure  and  the  preparatory  process  will  come  before  you  for 
consideration  and  decision. 

7.  Utrecht  raised  some  questions  on  the  location  of  the  communications 
function  in  the  total  structure  of  the  WCC  adopted  at  Addis  Ababa,  in  the 
light  of  how  it  has  worked,  and  requested  the  General  Secretary  and  the 
Executive  to  review  it.  This  has  been  done,  and  it  seems  definitely  preferable 
that  the  Department  should  serve  the  whole  Council  and  not  form  part  of 
Unit  III,  with  which  it  will  however  maintain  some  links  through  the  contin¬ 
uing  discussion  of  the  question  of  communication  to  the  churches  and  the 
world.  The  recommendation  is  that  it  be  moved  to  the  General  Secretariat. 
Incidentally,  while  appreciating  the  good  work  that  is  being  done,  I  must 
convey  the  strongly  expressed  feeling  of  several  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  that  the  present  communication  services  are  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
oriented  in  language,  content  and  form,  to  the  Christian  communities  in  the 

3Vol.  XXV  No.  1,  January  1973,  pp.  5-28. 
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Western  world,  and  that  in  these  services  it  is  necessary  to  take  more  seriously 
the  Christian  communities  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  said  with  full 
appreciation  of  the  problems  involved. 

8.  Mention  must  be  made  of  the  minutes  of  appreciation  recorded  by 
the  Executive  regarding  the  Staff  who  have  left  the  WCC’s  service.  Jens 
Thomsen,  Assistant  General  Secretary,  after  long  years  of  service  given  with 
competence,  commitment  and  devotion,  has  returned  to  work  in  his  own 
church.  We  shall  miss  him  at  these  meetings  which  he  organized  with  effi¬ 
ciency.  Ralph  Mould  has  retired,  after  being  in  the  leadership  of  the  World 
Council  of  Christian  Education  during  the  years  of  negotiation  with  the  WCC, 
and  after  integration  with  it.  Eugene  Smith,  who  has  served  the  ecumenical 
cause  at  the  New  York  office  most  loyally  for  many  years,  has  now  become 
the  pastor  of  a  local  congregation.  We  wish  them  well  in  their  new  fields  of 
service  to  ecumenism  in  their  local  setting. 

Ill 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  anticipate  the  reports  of  the  Programme 
Units  which  will  be  presented  in  due  course.  So  let  me  go  on  to  make  a  few 
reflections  on  the  occasion  of  our  Jubilee. 

In  preparing  for  this  Central  Committee,  it  was  the  decision  of  the 
Executive  that  the  addresses  of  the  Chairman  and  General  Secretary,  using 
the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Council,  should 
carry  further  the  discussion  on  ‘Committed  to  Fellowship’  started  at  Utrecht. 
This  is  a  fitting  theme  for  this  Jubilee  year  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee, 
because  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  churches  have  been  exercised  prima¬ 
rily  about  the  meaning  of  being  together  for  themselves  as  churches  and  for 
their  essential  mission  to  the  world.  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft’s  Memoirs 4  give  us  the 
inside  story  of  this  exploration  as  seen  by  one  who  has  himself  been  in  it 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  their  publication  is  timely  for  us.  At  Amsterdam 
1948  Visser ’t  Hooft  himself  defined  the  Council  as  ‘a  council  of  churches, 
not  the  Council  of  the  one  undivided  Church’,  and  as  representing  ‘an  emer¬ 
gency  solution  —  a  stage  on  the  road  —  a  body  living  between  the  time  of 
complete  isolation  of  the  churches  from  each  other  and  the  time  -  on  earth 
or  in  heaven  -  when  it  will  be  visibly  true  that  there  is  one  Shepherd  and  one 
flock’.  On  the  nature  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Council,  he  said  that  it  is  a  fel¬ 
lowship  in  which  the  churches  ‘come  to  know  each  other’  and  ‘enter  into 
serious  and  dynamic  conversation  with  each  other  about  their  differences  in 
faith,  in  message  and  order’,  practise  Christian  solidarity  through  inter-church 
aid,  render  continuous  witness  to  ‘the  Lordship  of  Christ  in  all  matters’,  and 

4 London:  SCM  Press,  and  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1973.  A  review  by 
Philip  A.  Potter  can  be  found  in  The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  XXV  No.  3,  July  1973, 
pp.  377-381. 
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seek  to  ‘express  that  unity  given  to  us  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  much 
fuller  and  much  deeper  expression  of  that  unity’.5  And  so  at  Amsterdam  1948 
the  churches  covenanted  to  ‘stay  together’;  at  Evanston  1954,  to  ‘grow 
together’;  and  at  New  Delhi  1961  ‘to  find  in  each  place  the  things  we  can  do 
together’  as  well  as  to  ‘move  out  together  into  the  world’s  struggle’  (as  Sam 
Cavert  reporting  on  New  Delhi  puts  it6).  At  Uppsala  1968  the  churches  reaf¬ 
firmed  their  ‘covenant  to  support  and  correct  one  another’  and  to  ‘trust  each 
other  in  the  fellowship  given  to  us’. 

What  have  we  to  show  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  for  instance  in 
the  relation  between  churches?  Certainly  we  can  document  a  growing  theolog¬ 
ical  convergence  on,  for  example,  the  Bible,  Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  Ordination 
or  Salvation,  and  greater  clarification  of  the  crucial  issues  that  still  deeply 
divide  us.  As  John  Deschner  said  at  Utrecht  in  his  paper  ‘Developments  in  the 
Field  of  Church  Unity’,  with  all  the  ‘tone  of  pessimism  in  much  WCC  talk 
about  church  union’  today,  this  has  been  a  period  when  activity  toward  church 
union  has  been  ‘in  fact  growing  and  progressing’7  all  over  the  world.  This  will  be 
seen  again  in  the  report  on  Church  Unity  which  will  be  presented  here8.  In  the 
post-colonial  world,  when  the  traditional  theologies  of  world  mission  and  tradi¬ 
tional  confessional  theologies  of  Church-community-state  relations  have  proved 
largely  irrelevant,  the  churches  in  the  World  Council  have  maintained  a  steadily 
growing  programme  of  joint  action  for  world  mission  and  world  service,  and 
participation  in  the  world’s  struggle  for  social  justice  and  world  community  in 
the  defence  of  man ;  and  though  we  are  far  from  having  developed  a  relevant 
theological  anthropology  or  a  relevant  theology  of  Church-world  relations  to 
undergird  this  Programme,  our  theological  reflections  on  action  move  steadily 
in  that  direction  as  the  studies  on  the  Humanum,  on  Theology  of  Development 
and  Liberation,  and  on  Education  and  Communication,  indicate. 

But  now  the  question  is,  have  we  advanced  sufficiently  to  make  any 
change  in  the  definition  of  the  nature  and  goal  of  the  fellowship  of  the  World 
Council  given  by  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  in  1948  —  as  a  provisional  fellowship  of 
divided  churches  looking  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  visible  unity  of  the 
Church  ‘on  earth  or  in  heaven’?  Have  we  made  sufficient  theological  explora¬ 
tion  among  us  to  say  what  part  of  the  visibility  of  church  unity  is  to  be  sought 
for  and  expected  on  earth  and  what  is  to  be  hoped  for  only  in  heaven?  I  pre¬ 
sume  this  is  what  New  Delhi  ’61  and  Uppsala  ‘68  were  attempting  when  they 
defined  ‘the  unity  we  seek’  as  the  unity  of  ‘all  in  each  place’  and  ‘one  people 
in  many  places’,  and  as  the  unity  which  can  be  expressed  in  ‘a  genuinely  uni¬ 
versal  council’.  At  Evanston,  it  was  the  separate  Orthodox  statement  which 
protested  against  an  exclusively  eschatological  interpretation  of  the  ‘perfect 


5Visser ’t  Hooft,  op.  cit.,  p.  210. 

6  The  New  Delhi  Report.  London:  SCM  Press,  1962,  p.  55. 

nThe  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  XXIV  No.  4,  October  1972,  p.  449. 

8  See  The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  XXV  No.  4,  October  1973,  p.  482. 
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unity’  of  Christians,  and  insisted  on  acknowledging  that  the  Holy  Spirit  today 
makes  unity  ‘a  present  reality’  and  ‘guides  all  Christians  to  unity’.  At  Utrecht 
this  note  came  from  our  Methodist  speaker,  John  Deschner,  who  said:  ‘I  some¬ 
times  think  that  we  forget  that  the  ecumenical  goal  is  a  provisional  goal,  point¬ 
ing  to,  but  to  be  distinguished  from,  the  eschatological  fulfilment.  It  deserves 
to  be  said  firmly  that  worship  together  is  not  simply  a  trans-historical  goal.  It 
is  a  goal  for  which  we  have  every  right  to  pray  that  we  may  attain  it  here  in 
this  history.  Disciplined  eucharistic  fellowship,  the  “sign”  of  unity,  is  an  attaina¬ 
ble  ecumenical  goal.’9 

Once  in  a  staff  discussion  I  heard  C.  I.  Itty  make  the  point  that  the 
Council  should  keep  before  it  a  goal  of  church  unity  that  can  be  attained  by 
2000  AD,  and  make  the  Council  programme  on  a  count-down  basis  from  that 
date  on  which  the  present  Council  will  be  liquidated.  It  is  unusual  for  an 
Indian  and  an  Orthodox,  even  if  he  is  on  the  WCC  staff,  to  have  this  much 
time-sense  and  time-boundness !  But  I  thought  he  had  a  real  point.  Unless  we 
define  a  historical  goal  of  unity  which  is  in  some  sense  time-bound,  our  fellow¬ 
ship  may  well  lose  its  dynamism.  God’s  gift  of  unity  can  be  received  only  when 
we  seek  it  earnestly. 

An  issue  of  Risk10  has  published  some  thoughtful  critical  comments  on 
the  Utrecht  discussions  on  the  theme  ‘Committed  to  Fellowship’  which  could 
very  well  be  a  starting  point  for  furthering  our  thinking  here.  Fr.  Paul  Verghese 
raises  in  it  the  question  of  the  distinction  between  the  ‘kind  of  fellowship  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  may  now  have’  with  other  churches,  and  a  structured 
committed  fellowship  like  the  WCC,  in  which  ‘mutual  obligations  and  account¬ 
ability  are  accepted  and  common  patterns  of  moving  together  towards  the  one 
goal  of  unity  are  developed’.  Is  there  a  difference,  and  if  so  what  is  it?  In  other 
words,  what  kind  of  commitments  and  obligations  have  the  churches  accepted 
in  becoming  members  of  the  WCC?  He  adds  that  the  Orthodox  churches,  of 
which  of  course  he  is  a  member,  have  ‘certainly  not  thought  through  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  their  membership’  in  the  WCC  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  ‘the  chur¬ 
ches  of  the  Reformation  have  done  enough  thinking  on  this  point  either’* 11 . 
Though  I  do  not  agree  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  implications  of  membership 
is  what  prevents  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  asking  for  membership  in 
the  WCC,  this  is  an  important  aspect  of  our  theme  which  needs  adequate  dis¬ 
cussion,  because  for  most  churches  the  obligations  of  membership  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  fellowship  remain  on  the  margin  of  their  own  church  life  if  not  totally 
outside  it.  How  many  churches  have  even  made  prayer  for  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  a  regular  part  of  their  litany  of  intercession,  for  instance? 

In  fact  Archbishop  Sarkissian  raised  the  same  questions  in  a  different 
form  at  Utrecht  when  he  spoke  of  the  need  to  make  the  Council’s  fellowship 
and  its  ecumenical  vision  integral  to  the  inner  life  and  witness  of  each  member 

9Loc.  cit.,  p.  458. 

10 Vol.  8  No.  3,  1972. 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  24  f. 
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church  in  its  local  situation  and  environment,  and  to  avoid  the  impression  that 
ecumenism  is  ‘something  that  is  happening  outside  our  churches,  way  over 
there  rather  than  here’12 .  In  this  connection  I  remember  Bishop  Oliver  Tomkins 
saying  when  he  was  making  his  report  at  Chichester  as  the  then  Faith  and  Order 
Director,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  it  is  not  the  agreed  ecumenical  theological 
statements  that  are  going  to  influence  the  theology  of  the  churches,  but  the 
works  of  theologians  who  write  from  within  the  theological  tradition  of  their 
own  communions  and  confessions  in  the  light  of  their  dialogue  and  encounter 
within  the  ecumenical  fellowship. 

It  is  perhaps  here  that  the  inner  dialogue  that  is  going  on  in  the  world 
communions  and  confessional  organizations  is  significant  for  ecumenical 
renewal,  opening  the  churches  or  closing  them  to  the  larger  fellowship.  So 
also,  membership  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Council  should  mean  an  eagerness 
in  the  churches  to  express  it  in  openness  to  other  churches  in  dialogue  and 
joint  action  in  local  situations  where  they  live  whether  it  be  a  locality  or  a 
human  zone,  a  nation  or  a  region.  There  is  today  too  much  ‘cheap  ecumenism 
at  a  distance’.  Here  the  importance  of  local,  national  and  regional  Councils  of 
Churches  cannot  be  overstated.  In  fact,  in  reading  through  the  Reports  of 
Assemblies,  more  especially  their  Messages  to  the  churches,  one  is  struck  by 
the  constant  repetition  of  the  need  for  expression  of  or  commitment  to  ecu¬ 
menical  fellowship  in  local  situations,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  geographical 
location  but  also  of  common  circumstances  of  human  living.  The  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  role  of  local,  national  and  regional  councils,  and  of  the  world  con¬ 
fessional  organizations,  needs  looking  at  afresh  in  the  setting  of  our  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  structured  fellowship  of  the  Council  and  its  goal  of  making  our 
unity  visible. 


IV 

Let  me  go  on  from  here  to  speak  of  two  theological  crises  which  our 
fellowship  faces  today  from  two  sources.  The  first  arises  from  the  process  of 
integration  of  the  movements  of  Faith  and  Order,  Life  and  Work,  and  World 
Mission  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches;  the  other  is  the  result  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  membership  to  include  churches  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  tremen¬ 
dous  variety  of  religious  traditions,  cultural  ethos  and  ideological  trends  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Of  course  these  crises  could  be  ‘a  crisis  unto  life',  provided 
we  respond  creatively. 

Commitment  to  wholeness 

Before  the  formation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  1948,  the 
churches  were  coming  together  in  separately  organized  movements  to  express 
respectively  their  common  concern  for  unity,  witness  and  service;  the  fellowship 
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of  the  World  Council  represented  a  coming  together  of  these  streams  into  one 
integrated  movement.  By  New  Delhi  ’61,  the  organizational  integration  was 
over ;  the  real  revolution  that  took  place  within  the  ecumenical  movement  in 
the  sixties,  as  I  understand  it,  was  the  beginning  of  an  integration  at  spiritual 
and  theological  depth  of  those  traditionally  separate  concerns.  They  have  inter¬ 
penetrated  each  other  so  much  that  church  unity,  world  mission  and  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  social  justice  and  world  community  are  now  seen  as  impossible  to  deal 
with  in  isolation  from  each  other.  This  is  most  evident  in  the  trends  of  thought 
from  the  Geneva  1966  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society,  the  Uppsala 
Assembly  1968,  through  the  Louvain  1971  meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order,  to  the  Bangkok  1973  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism. 

This  must  be  disturbing  to  all  groups  which  have  been  used  to  treating 
unity,  evangelism  and  social  justice  in  isolation  from  each  other ;  and  there  is 
indeed  ‘a  conservative  backlash’,  with  staunch  advocates  of  the  classical  Faith 
and  Order  movement  challenging  its  linkage  with  the  unity  of  mankind,  con¬ 
servative  evangelicals  getting  nervous  about  including  social  liberation  and 
humanization  in  the  gospel  of  salvation  in  Christ  and  demanding  a  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  numerical  church  growth  that  ignores  church  unity  and  maturity, 
and  —  thirdly  —  Christian  ideologists  of  people’s  liberation  opposed  to  setting 
social  ethics  in  the  context  of  the  gospel  of  forgiveness  at  the  Cross  and  of 
the  eschatological  Kingdom  and  to  any  priority  at  all  being  given  to  the  Church. 
When  you  have  a  ‘conservative’  reaction  from  three  such  mutually  exclusive 
fronts,  the  ecumenical  boat  really  faces  rough  seas.  For  instance,  Alan  Brash, 
Director  of  CICARWS  and  Chairman  of  the  staff  of  the  Programme  Unit  on 
Justice  and  Service,  speaks  of  ‘the  tragic  irony’  inherent  in  the  fact  that  pre¬ 
cisely  when  the  ecumenical  programme  of  justice  and  service  has  ‘led  us  to  the 
renewed  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  to  a  deeper  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ’ 
and  the  ecumenical  movement  has  ‘come  closer  to  the  real  heart  of  the  gospel, 
we  are  increasingly  accused  of  betraying  it’  and  ‘condemned  by  the  hostility  of 
every  political  epithet!’13 

I  think  the  situation  calls  for  a  radical  exploration  of  a  theology  of 
ecumenical  fellowship  which  can  affirm  that  in  this  integration  of  the  three 
dimensions  we  are  not  changing  our  original  course  but  only  bringing  it  to  its 
true  fulfilment.  As  Visser ’t  Hooft  points  out,  in  its  concept  it  is  nothing  new, 
for  even  as  early  as  Stockholm  1925,  Soderblom  emphasized  the  dimension  of 
‘ecumenical  fellowship  realized  in  common  service  to  the  world’.  The  Message 
from  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  already  spoke  of  the  obligation  of  the  churches 
‘to  stand  by  the  outcast,  the  prisoner  and  the  refugee’.  The  Evanston  section 
on  Evangelism  said,  ‘without  the  Gospel,  the  world  is  without  sense,  but  with¬ 
out  the  world  the  Gospel  is  without  reality’.  Dag  Flammarskjold,  in  his  speech 


l3Need  and  A  id:  Greetings  to  Danchurchaid  on  its  50th  anniversary,  12  August 
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at  Evanston,  specifically  described  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  ‘the  centre  of  the 
world’s  history  where  all  men  and  all  nations  without  exception  stand  revealed 
as  enemies  of  God,  and  yet  where  all  men  stand  revealed  as  beloved  of  God, 
precious  in  God’s  sight’,  not  only  as  the  ‘unique  fact  on  which  the  Christian 
churches  base  their  hope’  but  also  as  ‘that  element  in  their  lives  which  enables 
them  to  stretch  out  their  hands  to  people  of  other  creeds  in  the  feeling  of 
universal  brotherhood  which  we  hope  one  day  to  see  reflected  in  a  world  truly 
united’14.  As  Nikos  Nissiotis  has  written,  the  important  point  is  to  affirm  the 
discontinuity  within  the  continuity  which  exists  ‘between  the  Word  of  God, 
the  humanity  of  Jesus  and  the  humanity  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole’,  and 
to  recognize  that  the  Gospel  exists  for  the  world  and  to  be  communicated  to 
it  only  as  ‘it  is  given  by  the  Spirit  as  a  reality  to  a  distinctive  community’ 15.  At 
Utrecht,  Jurgen  Moltmann  said,  ‘It  is  Christ  who  sends  his  Church  and  she  has 
Him  behind  her  in  Word,  Sacraments  and  Brotherhood.  But  Christ  also  awaits 
His  Church  among  the  starving,  the  captive,  and  the  humiliated  of  this  world.’16 
The  relation  between  Christ’s  presence  in  the  Church,  His  sending  of  the  Church 
and  His  awaiting  in  the  poor  of  the  world  needs  to  be  clarified  much  more  in 
the  days  to  come. 

Incidentally,  in  connection  with  the  relation  between  the  ethics  of  libera¬ 
tion  and  the  fellowship  in  Christ  between  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressor, 
discussed  at  Utrecht,  Hendrik  Berkhof  reports17  that  he  lost  his  belief  in  a  fel¬ 
lowship  in  Christ  between  the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed  after  he  was  told 
first  hand  by  the  representatives  of  the  oppressed  at  Utrecht  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible.  And  he  gives  their  argument  thus: 

There  are  different  fields  of  experience.  Within  the  pattern  of  the 
oppressor-oppressed  relation  there  is  no  experience  of  fellowship.  But 
there  is  a  fellowship  in  Christ  which  is  beyond  this  experience.  It  is  a 
given  participation  in  God’s  love  towards  sinful  men.  It  embraces  both 
the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed.  However,  for  the  time  being  this  reality 
stands  apart  from  the  tensions  and  oppositions  in  which  we  are  involved. 

It  is  an  invisible  reality,  not  a  matter  of  experience  but  of  hope.  In  its 
power  we  continue  our  dialogue  and  conflict.  It  enables  us  to  say  hard 
truths  to  one  another  without  writing  one  another  off. 

A  brief  comment  on  this  is  in  place.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  (and  other 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  or  of  the  staff  from  the  Third  World) 
belong  to  the  oppressor  group  or  the  oppressed  group.  In  India,  where  40% 
of  the  people  live  below  the  starvation  level,  I  belong  to  the  group  which  must 
be  considered  as  sustaining  the  oppressive  system,  but  in  the  world  economic 
system  I  belong  to  a  poor  nation.  I  find  myself  an  oppressor  in  some  roles 

14  August  20,  1954.  Mimeographed. 

'sWhat  Unity  Implies.  Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1969.  pp.  15  f. 
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and  an  oppressed  in  others;  most  often  I  feel  myself  as  an  oppressor.  So  the 
classification  here  is  a  little  too  neat.  The  truth  is  that  we  are  all  more  or  less 
alienated  from  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  of  the  world,  and  are  seeking  together 
to  overcome  our  alienation  by  being  with  Christ  in  His  solidarity  with  them. 

But  I  am  much  more  concerned  about  the  rigid  compartmentalization  of 
the  different  fields  of  experience  which  considers  the  politics  of  liberation  as 
following  totally  the  laws  of  the  Order  of  Necessity,  with  the  Order  of  Christ 
relegated  to  a  realm  ‘beyond’  and  totally  ‘apart’  from  it  ‘for  the  time  being’. 

To  my  mind  this  after-politics  Christ  is  only  slightly  different  from  after-death 
heaven.  No  doubt  Necessity,  which  is  the  momentum  of  accumulated  sins  of 
our  collective  past  embodied  in  structures  of  collective  life,  is  most  real  and 
makes  conflict  inevitable;  and  there  are  situations  and  times  when  sinful  neces¬ 
sities  are  so  much  in  control  that  the  fellowship  in  Christ  can  be  affirmed  only  in 
darkness,  as  Miguez  Bonino  said  at  Utrecht18.  But  divine  forgiveness,  which  enables 
the  oppressed  and  oppressor  to  repent  and  enter  into  a  fellowship  of  mutual  for¬ 
giveness  and  trust,  should  be  able  to  bring  from  ‘beyond’  a  new  element  breaking 
the  reign  of  Necessity  and  transforming  it  at  least  to  some  extent.  The  relation 
between  Necessity  and  Grace  is  more  dialectical  than  the  picture  painted  by  the 
report  on  Utrecht  by  Berkhof.  In  fact,  now  that  the  Christian  imperative  of  trans¬ 
forming  established  power-structures  in  societies  and  between  societies  (and  even 
in  the  churches  and  in  inter-church  relations  -  according  to  the  Bangkok  Con¬ 
ference)  in  favour  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed  and  the  weaker  sections  of 
people  has  been  accepted  by  the  WCC,  this  question  of  the  role  of  the  fellow¬ 
ship  in  Christ,  within  the  necessities  of  power-politics,  has  become  a  very  cru¬ 
cial  one. 

This  is  highlighted  for  this  Committee  by  the  very  illuminating  report 
Violence,  Nonviolence  and  the  Struggle  for  Social  Justice ly  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  later  for  our  serious  consideration.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  a  study 
authorized  by  the  Addis  Ababa  Central  Committee  in  pursuance  of  the  Martin 
Luther  King  resolution  of  the  Uppsala  Assembly.  We  can  grapple  with  the 
issues  presented  in  that  report  only  if  we  consider  politics  itself  as  an  area  of 
infinite  possibilities  for  spiritual  renewal  -  if  also  of  spiritual  degradation.  If 
the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed  confront  each  other  as  a  self-contained  sys¬ 
tem  of  collective  power  versus  a  self-righteous  movement  of  collective  revolt, 
politics  remains  an  area  of  inevitable  war  and  violence.  But  if  they  see  them¬ 
selves  -  to  use  Metropolitan  Anthony  .Bloom’s  phraseology  —  as  ‘locked 
together  in  a  single  tragedy’,  and  are  prepared  therefore  to  respond  together  in 
repentance  to  the  offer  of  Divine  Forgiveness  and  Fellowship  in  Christ,  ‘it 
breaks  through  the  awful  logic  of  human  power  the  endless  chain  of  wrong, 
retribution  and  new  wrong  and  transmutes  it,  despite  itself’20,  giving  events 
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a  new  direction.  Not  that,  in  a  world  of  collective  decisions  and  the  impersonality 
of  structural  violence  often  sanctioned  by  religion,  power-politics  can  ever  be 
eliminated  from  the  struggle  for  social  fellowship  in  justice,  but  it  can  be  made 
less  violent,  or  even  nonviolent,  depending  upon,  among  other  factors,  the 
prophetic  and  reconciling  ministries  of  the  Church  in  the  situation. 

Chaos  or  complementarity? 

The  second  source  of  the  theological  crisis  we  face  as  a  fellowship  of 
churches  arises  from  the  variety  of  cultural  and  ideological  milieux  in  which 
we  live  in  our  different  situations.  One  of  the  younger  advisers  at  Utrecht, 
Frederike  Schulz  of  the  DDR,  found  the  Utrecht  attempt  to  define  the  concept 
of  Christian  fellowship  a  complete  failure.  She  writes:  ‘We  come  from  different 
traditions  and  have  different  criteria.  Therefore  it  is  unlikely  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  agree  on  what  constitutes  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Christian 
fellowship.  Obviously,  we  are  all  agreed  in  theory  that  we  confess  Jesus  Christ 
as  Lord,  but  in  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ  we  do  not  all  mean  the  same  thing'. 

The  differences  are  not  merely  various  aspects  of  the  same  thing,  but  ‘entirely 
different  things  with  entirely  different  contents’21.  She  is  thinking  of  the 
meaning  of  the  confession  of  Christ  expressed  in  practical  action.  But  the  same 
may  be  true  of  theological,  liturgical  and  artistic  expressions  of  the  meaning 
of  the  confession  of  Christ  in  different  cultural  and  ideological  milieux.  If  this 
is  the  case,  ours  is  no  longer  a  unity  in  diversity  but  a  new  disunity. 

In  fact,  no  less  a  keen  scientific  student  of  religions  than  Wilfred  Cant¬ 
well  Smith  of  Harvard,  speaking  largely  with  the  western  situation  in  mind, 
has  said  that  there  is  a  total  collapse  of  both  metaphysics  and  philosophical 
and  biblical  theology,  leading  to  ‘so  much  diversity  and  clash,  so  much  chaos 
in  the  Christian  Church  today  that  the  old  ideal  of  a  unified  or  systematic 
Christian  truth  has  gone ;  for  this  the  ecumenical  movement  is  too  late’.  He 
predicts  that  ‘Christianity  as  a  coherent  historical  structure’  will  disintegrate, 
shattering  ‘all  orthodoxy  and,  therefore,  all  heresy’  and  leaving  only  commu- 
nities  of  personal  Christian  faith  with  an  ‘open  variety  of  optimal  alternatives  . 
Add  to  this  the  legitimate  struggle  of  churches  in  the  non-western  world  to 
express  their  Christian  identity  in  terms  of  their  own  cultural  identities, 
closely  related  to  different  religions  and  secular  ideologies,  and  we  seem  to 
be  faced  with  a  crisis  of  faith  itself,  or  at  least  of  our  unity  in  a  world-wide 
fellowship. 

Speaking  of  Black  Theology,  the  Bangkok  Conference  recognized  how 
difficult  it  is  to  universalize  living  contextual  theologies.  It  said,  ‘Proper 
theology  includes  reflection  on  the  experience  of  the  Christian  community  in 
a  particular  place,  at  a  particular  time.  Thus  it  will  necessarily  be  a  contextual 
theology ;  it  will  be  a  relevant  and  living  theology  which  refuses  to  be  easily 
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universalized  because  it  speaks  to  and  out  of  a  particular  situation’23.  The 
Louvain  ’71  meeting  of  Faith  and  Order  was  exercised  about  this,  within  strict 
limits,  in  its  discussion  on  ‘Unity  and  Plurality’  and  ‘the  Local  Church  and  the 
Universal  Church’  but  much  more  daringly  in  the  launching  of  the  programme 
of  reflection  on  the  content  of  the  Gospel  message  aiming  to  enable  us 
together  to  give  a  coherent  account  of  ‘the  hope  that  is  in  us’.  Lukas  Vischer, 
in  asking  for  authorization  of  the  programme,  was  conscious  that  we  are  prob¬ 
ably  living  in  ‘a  period  when  we  have  to  stress  the  diversity  of  possible  forms 
of  belief,  which  perhaps  makes  an  agreed  statement  of  faith  impossible.  But 
‘the  question  of  truth  in  the  Church’  cannot  be  evaded  and  needs  clarification ; 
it  is  necessary  to  know  ‘how  the  one  hope  is  related  jto  the  diverse  forms  in 
which  it  is  expressed’24. 

This  is  well  stated,  and  the  effort  is  worth  undertaking,  even  if  it  fails  to 
produce  an  agreed  coherent  statement.  For  many,  reckoning  with  the  lack  of 
philosophical  categories  commonly  accepted  all  round  as  in  the  early  centuries, 
the  only  statement  we  can  make  is  in  biblical  categories ;  many  feel  that  not 
logical  coherence  but  existential  relevance  is  the  criterion  of  Truth,  or  that 
Truth  is  to  be  expressed  primarily  not  in  statements  but  in  non-verbal  symbols 
and  worship,  or  in  evangelistic  and  political  action,  or  lived  in  community. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  validity  in  these  arguments  and  in  the  implied  struggle 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  to  express  the  criterion  of  Truth  in  the  Church 
and  for  the  world  in  various  living  forms  other  than  the  theological.  But  this 
does  not  invalidate  the  common  effort  to  state  our  common  faith.  Of  course 
in  this  effort  there  is  need  to  take  full  account  of  the  thinking  of  theologians 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  who  are  seeking  ways  of  confessing  the  faith 
in  indigenous  terms.  The  Salvation  Today  study  has  produced  many  reflections 
on  the  message  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  fragmentary  statements  of  faith  and  its 
meaning  for  world  community  coming  out  of  the  studies  on  the  future  of 
man  in  a  technological  age  and  the  dialogue  with  men  of  living  faiths  and 
ideologies,  and  the  articulated  theological  insights  emerging  out  of  active 
engagement  in  the  fields  of  justice  and  service  as  well  as  of  education  and 
communication,  are  of  tremendous  importance  in  this  effort  to  give  a  contem¬ 
porary,  intelligent  account  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us.  Whatever  the  result,  it 
will  strengthen  our  fellowship  by  deepening  our  understanding  of  the  one  Truth 
by  which  we  all  together  and  severally  seek  to  live. 

Let  me  end  this  report  with  the  basic  part  of  ‘an  affirmation  on  Salva¬ 
tion  Today’  from  the  Bangkok  Conference25: 

With  gratitude  and  joy  we  affirm  again 

our  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  our  crucified  and  risen  Lord 


23  International  Review  of  Mission,  Vol.  LXII  No.  246,  April  1973,  p.  190. 

24 Faith  and  Order  Louvain  1971.  Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1971,  p.  210. 
25 International  Review  of  Mission,  Vol.  LXII  No.  246,  pp.  183  f. 
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We  know  Him  as  the  one  who  is,  who  was  and  who  is  to  come, 
the  sovereign  Lord  of  all. 

To  the  individual  He  comes  with  power 
to  liberate  him  from  every  evil  and  sin, 
from  every  power  in  heaven  and  earth, 
and  from  every  threat  of  life  or  death. 

To  the  world  He  comes  as  the  Lord  of  the  universe, 
with  deep  compassion  for  the  poor  and  the  hungry, 
to  liberate  the  powerless  and  the  oppressed. 

To  the  powerful  and  the  oppressors  He  comes 
in  judgment  and  mercy. 

We  see  God  at  work  today, 
both  within  the  Church  and  beyond  the  Church, 
towards  the  achievement  of  His  purpose, 
that  justice  might  shine  on  every  nation. 

He  calls  His  Church  to  be  part  of  His  saving  activity, 
both  in  calling  men  to  decisive  personal  response  to  his  Lordship, 
and  in  unequivocal  commitment  to  the  movement  and  works 
by  which  all  men  may  know  justice, 
and  have  opportunity  to  be  fully  human. 

In  joyous  trust  in  Christ’s  power  and  victory, 
we  can  live  with  freedom  and  hope, 
whatever  the  present  may  be. 

The  Lord  is  at  hand. 
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APPENDIX  III 


REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY 
PHILIP  A.  POTTER1 


I 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  present  my  first  report  to  you  since 
taking  office  on  1  November  1972.  It  was  rather  odd  starting  my  duties  on 
All  Saints’  Day,  when  Christians  sing  ‘For  all  the  saints  who  from  their  labours 
rest’.  Certainly,  I  have  not  been  permitted  to  rest  during  this  intensive  period 
of  travels,  meetings,  financial  crises  and  the  rest.  However,  I  have  had  a  pro¬ 
found  and  grateful  sense  of  being  upheld  by  the  goodwill  and  prayers  of  Chris¬ 
tians  around  the  world,  and  by  the  ready  and  faithful  support  of  the  Officers 
and  the  staff. 

It  is  a  particular  privilege  to  address  you  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
World  Council.  When  the  Council  officially  came  into  being  I  was  fortunate 
to  be  present  as  a  youth  delegate.  Ever  since,  my  life  and  ministry  have  been 
bound  up  with  it.  You  will  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  I  devote  this  report 
to  some  reflections  on  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  these 
twenty-five  years  and  their  consequences  for  the  ecumenical  movement  —  and 
for  the  World  Council  in  particular.  It  is  important  for  us  to  consider  where 
we  are  and  whither  we  are  going  in  the  Council. 

But  before  embarking  on  these  reflections,  I  would  like  to  express  our 
regret  at  not  being  able  to  meet  at  Helsinki  as  you  agreed.  We  know  that  the 
churches  in  Finland  were  keenly  looking  forward  to  our  coming.  Preparations 
had  advanced  very  far  when  in  March  we  were  hit  by  the  world  monetary 
crisis  in  a  particularly  virulent  way.  The  Archbishop  of  Finland  and  the  Bishop 
of  Helsinki,  Dr.  Nikolainan  (who  has  been  a  member  of  this  Committee  for 
many  years),  were  very  understanding  of  our  difficulties  and  agreed  to  the 
transfer  of  this  meeting  to  Geneva.  I  do  hope  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  we  will  able  to  honour  the  invitation  of  the  Finnish  churches. 

It  is,  however,  appropriate  that  we  meet  in  Geneva  which  has  been  the 
headquarters  of  the  Council  and  its  parent  bodies  for  such  a  long  time.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  warmly  the  Swiss  churches  and 
the  State  authorities  for  their  deep  interest  in  and  concern  for  the  work  of 
the  Council  during  these  more  than  fifty  years,  and  also  for  the  facilities,  they 
have  provided  to  enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  its  task  as  a  world  body.  In 


1  Presented  to  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  August  197  3. 
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his  last  report  to  this  Committee  when  it  met  here  in  February  1966, 

Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  referred  to  the  fact  of  Geneva  being  the  launching  site  of 
the  International  Missionary  Council  as  well  as  of  the  Life  and  Work  and  Faith 
and  Order  movements  in  1920.  It  was  here  too  that  the  Provisional  Committee 
of  the  World  Council  in  process  of  formation  met  in  1946.  On  that  occasion 
Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  concluded  his  report  in  this  way : 

...reflecting  upon  the  inescapable  tasks  with  which  we  are  confronted 
—  realizing  the  weakness  of  the  churches  and  fully  conscious  of  the  fra¬ 
gility  of  the  World  Council,  faced  as  it  is  by  insoluble  problems  in  its 
own  life  and  in  the  life  of  the  world  —  we  are  tempted  to  see  its  future 
as  one  large  question  mark.  Will  the  Council  still  exist  some  twenty  years 
hence,  and  exist  in  such  a  substantial  manner  that  it  lives  up  to  its 
name?  But  to  calculate  in  that  manner  is  to  commit  the  unpardonable 
sin  of  looking  at  the  life  of  the  Church,  as  if  there  were  no  Holy  Spirit. 
The  question  is  whether  we  are  somehow  being  used  by  HIM  to  manifest 
HIS  power.  If  we  have  once  understood  what  that  means,  we  can  go  for¬ 
ward  in  the  glorious  liberty  of  men  whose  burden  is  borne  by  other  and 
stronger  shoulders. 

The  Council  has  survived  more  than  twenty  years  and  in  a  manner  which 
clearly  demonstrates  the  presence  of  the  power  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  among  the  people  of  God.  Has  it  lived  up  to  its  name?  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  would  like  to  face  with  you  in  the  light  of  our  discussions  at  Central 
Committee  last  year  and  since  —  for  instance  in  the  July  1973  issue  of  The 
Ecumenical  Review  -  on  ‘Committed  to  Fellowship’. 

II 

During  these  twenty-five  years  the  growth  of  the  World  Council  has  been 
truly  phenomenal.  From  147  churches  in  48  countries  we  are  now  a  fellowship 
of  263  churches  in  over  90  countries.  Most  of  the  Orthodox,  Protestant  and 
Anglican  churches  are  members,  and  in  recent  years  Pentecostalist  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  churches  have  joined.  Since  1961  the  barriers  of  East  and  West  have 
been  lowered  by  the  presence  of  the  Orthodox  churches  alongside  the  Protes¬ 
tant  churches  of  the  socialist  states ;  and  the  so-called  younger  churches  of 
Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  the  island  world  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Caribbean  have  become  members  in  their  own  right.  The  Second  Vatican 
Council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  brought  officially  to  an  end  the  aloof¬ 
ness  of  that  great  Church  from  the  other  churches.  The  formation  of  the  Joint 
Working  Group  in  1965  and  the  many  activities  in  cooperation  which  followed, 
notably  in  the  jointly  staffed  Committee  on  Society,  Development  and  Peace 
(SODEPAX),  have  shown  the  truly  universal  nature  of  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  today.  The  visit  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to  this  Centre  in  1969  was  a  vivid  sign 
of  the  new  relationship  which  is  manifest  in  almost  every  country. 
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A  widening  in  character  and  scope 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  widening  of  the  character  and  scope 
of  the  ecumenical  movement.  From  the  Edinburgh  Conference  in  1910  to  the 
inauguration  of  the  World  Council  in  1948,  we  went  through  a  period  which 
was  described  as  the  Council  ‘in  process  of  formation’  when  the  ecumenical 
movement  consisted  of  the  prophetic  work  of  a  few  inspired  persons  who  had 
the  vision  of  the  churches  coming  out  of  their  isolation  of  centuries  of  mistrust, 
competition  and  enmity  into  a  fellowship  of  mutual  correction,  renewal  and 
common  witness.  From  Amsterdam  1948  to  Uppsala  1968  the  World  Council 
was,  so  to  speak,  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  backed  by  rapid  growth  by  addi¬ 
tion  of  churches  into  its  fellowship.  The  initiatives  were  taken  largely  by  the 
World  Council,  and  the  Assemblies  as  well  as  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
Church  and  Society  in  1966  marked  the  high  points  of  its  leadership.  Since 
then  we  have  entered  a  new  phase  in  which  the  ecumenical  movement  is  more 
evident  all  over  the  place.  The  development  of  the  regional  conferences  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  the  Pacific  and  now  the  Caribbean  —  for  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  the  Caribbean  Conference  of  Churches  will  be  launched  in  November 
this  year  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  full  member  —  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  sense  of  purpose  of  the  Christian  Councils  as  evidenced  by  the  Consulta¬ 
tion  held  here  in  1971  are  examples  of  this  change.  There  are  also  many  ecu¬ 
menically  motivated  groups,  which  cut  across  all  confessions  and  which,  though 
of  an  unofficial  character,  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  movement. 

Even  more  important  is  a  clearer  understanding  of  ‘ ecumenical ’  as  refer¬ 
ring  not  only  to  the  coming  and  being  together  of  churches,  but  more  biblically 
to  ‘the  whole  inhabited  earth’  of  men  and  women  struggling  to  become  what 
they  were  intended  to  be  in  the  purpose  of  God.  As  the  Psalmist  affirms,  in  a 
liturgical  setting:  ‘The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  all  that  is  in  it,  the  world 
(oikoumene)  and  they  who  dwell  therein’  (24:1).  The  ecumenical  movement 
is  thus  seen  to  be  wherever  Christians  and  others  are  one  way  or  another  seek¬ 
ing  to  work  for  the  unity  of  mankind.  The  churches  participate  in  this  move¬ 
ment  in  the  full  knowledge  that  the  oikoumene  is  the  Lord’s  and  that  He  calls 
us  to  discern  what  He  is  doing  among  His  creatures  and  in  His  creation  on  the 
basis  and  in  the  perspective  of  what  He  has  done  in  Christ  who  is  the  centre  of 
the  ecumenical  movement.  Thus  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  is 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  struggle  for  the  unity  of  mankind. 

The  ecumenical  movement  is  God’s,  not  ours 

We  have  therefore  had  to  discover  afresh  that  the  ecumenical  movement 
is  the  triune  God’s,  not  ours.  We  are  all  caught  up  in  it  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  But  we  cannot  claim  it  for  ourselves,  or  ignore  this  wider  eschatological 
understanding  of  its  character.  That  is  why  the  World  Council  has  become 
more  involved  in  the  development  of  all  peoples  and  of  the  whole  man  and 
woman,  in  the  combat  against  racism,  in  human  rights  (and  not  just  religious 
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liberty),  in  the  liberation  of  the  human  environment  from  the  predatory  activ¬ 
ities  of  our  technological  and  science-based  society,  in  dialogue  with  people  of 
living  faiths  and  ideologies,  in  the  groups  which  are  struggling  to  work  for 
social  justice  and  meaning  in  human  existence  outside  the  structures  of  the 
churches.  The  reports  which  will  be  presented  to  you  during  these  days  and 
the  issues  which  will  be  debated  indicate  this  enlarged  scope  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  Nothing  that  is  human  is  alien  to  the  ecumenical  movement, 
because  God  has  in  Christ  assumed  our  humanity  and  redeemed  it  by  His 
blood,  calling  on  us  to  be  His  instruments  to  participate  in  His  liberation  of 
all  persons  and  all  things  in  hope  of  the  final  manifestation  of  His  Kingdom. 
The  ecumenical  movement  is  therefore  the  testing  ground  of  our  faith.  The 
World  Council  and  the  member  churches  must  examine  themselves  to  see 
whether  they  meet  this  test  of  faith. 

We  have  thus  progressed  far  since  the  Council  was  formed  in  1948.  The 
vision,  courage  and  energy  of  many  have  gone  into  the  development  of  this 
movement.  I  want  here  to  pay  special  tribute  to  my  predecessors,  Drs.  Visser ’t 
Hooft  and  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  who  are  both  among  us  at  this  meeting,  for 
their  outstanding  leadership  of  the  Council  during  these  years.  You  and  I  have 
indeed  entered  into  a  goodly  heritage.  But  this  is  no  time  for  congratulations. 
We  are  bound  to  say  like  the  Psalmist : 

Not  to  us,  O  Lord,  not  to  us 

But  to  thy  name  ascribe  the  glory, 

For  thy  true  love  and  for  thy  constancy. 

(Ps.  115:1) 

What  is  appropriate  here  is  to  consider  the  challenges  which  the  changes  of 
the  past  twenty-five  years  have  posed  for  the  ecumenical  movement  and 
especially  for  the  World  Council. 

A  decrease  in  commitment? 

The  first  question  often  asked  today  is  whether  the  growth  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  and  of  the  Council  has  meant  a  decrease  in  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  churches.  One  hears  and  reads  remarks  about  this  especially 
in  Western  Europe  and  North  America.  For  one  thing,  the  growth  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  has  meant  the  spreading  out  of  representation  on  Assemblies  and  Commit¬ 
tees  as  well  as  on  the  staff.  Many  US  churchmen  comment  ruefully  that  they 
do  not  feel  as  involved  in  the  World  Council  as  they  used  to  when  their  chur¬ 
ches  were  well  represented  in  the  counsels  of  the  world  ecumenical  movement. 
This  is  often  given  as  a  reason  for  the  inability  to  raise  increased  financial  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Council.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  in  the  first  fifteen  years 
or  so  of  the  life  of  the  World  Council  the  American  churches  experienced  a 
period  of  unprecedented  advance  under  the  leadership  of  men  who  presided 
over  powerful  national  church  structures.  These  men  were  firm  friends  of  the 
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Council  and  so  gave  it  sterling  support  during  its  early  phase.  Since  then  the 
church  structures  have  changed  in  a  decentralized  direction  and  the  power  of 
the  present  leadership  is  less  apparent,  though  their  loyalty  to  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  unquestioned.  This  development  is  a  very  welcome  one,  but  it 
has  meant  that  the  World  Council  has  become  more  remote  in  the  assemblies 
of  these  churches.  In  any  case,  at  no  time  was  the  World  Council  really  known 
and  understood  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  churches. 

In  Western  Europe  the  churches  express  the  feeling  that  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  is  no  longer  interested  in  them.  It  has  in  recent  years,  certainly  since  the 
1966  Church  and  Society  Conference,  become  preoccupied  with  the  churches 
of  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  —  of  what  is  called  the  Third  World.  In  this 
preoccupation,  which  is  shown  in  the  emphases  on  development,  the  struggle 
against  racism,  and  statements  against  western  political  and  military  involve¬ 
ment  as  in  Vietnam,  there  has  been,  according  to  the  critics,  a  loss  of  concern  for 
churchly  life  and  unity  and  for  rigorous  theological  thinking.  The  World  Council 
has  certainly  carried  out  very  interesting  studies  on  the  Church,  not  least  on  its 
missionary  and  institutional  structure  which  are  relevant  for  Europe.  More 
recently  the  Leuenberg  Konkordie  (Agreement)  on  Lutheran/Reformed  rela¬ 
tions  was  largely  stimulated  by  our  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  It  must  also 
be  said  here  that  during  these  years,  while  there  have  been  significant  efforts 
at  church  union  in  the  Third  World,  there  has  been  a  profound  reluctance  in 
Europe  to  embark  on  any  decisive  union  between  disparate  confessions.  As  for 
the  apparent  absence  of  rigorous  theological  work,  the  fact  is  that  we  can  no 
longer  deal  with  the  big  issues  which  confront  the  Church  and  the  world  with 
the  old  classical,  Cartesian  modes  of  thinking  as  determinative  for  the  churches 
throughout  the  world.  Within  the  ecumenical  movement  we  are  struggling  for 
new  relevant  expressions  of  the  Gospel  in  each  place.  The  theologians  of  the 
older  churches  in  Europe  can  no  longer  speak  for  others  and  in  certain  historic 
and  scholastic  forms.  We  have  all  got  to  learn  to  listen  to  each  other,  to  be 
with  each  other  in  the  search  for  ways  of  confessing  our  faith  today.  Further¬ 
more,  the  European  churches  feel  discouraged  over  the  fact  that  they  are  willy- 
nilly  identified  with  the  past  and  present  political  and  economic  domination 
by  their  nations,  and  whatever  they  do  or  say  is  regarded  with  a  jaundiced  eye 
by  the  vociferous  Third  World  people  and  their  many  North  Atlantic  friends 
who  find  their  platforms  in  the  World  Council.  There  is  therefore  a  feeling 
among  Western  churches  of  disenchantment  with  the  World  Council  and  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  withdraw  into  a  new  provincialism.  We  who  work  in  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  with  its  headquarters  in  Europe  are  left  in  no  doubt  about  these  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  some  church  leaders  who  are  never  shy  to  express  themselves 
publicly  on  the  matter.  I  hope  that  in  this  meeting  and  in  the  coming  years 
there  will  be  a  greater  effort  on  all  sides  to  engage  actively  in  the  ecumenical 
debate. 

In  recent  years  also  Orthodox  church  leaders  have  become  restless  over 
the  apparent  lack  of  emphasis  on  the  goal  of  church  unity,  the  obsession  with 
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political  and  social  issues,  the  loss  of  spiritual  and  liturgical  depth  in  the  life 
and  work  of  the  World  Council.  In  spite  of  the  more  active  and  constructive 
participation  of  Orthodox  theologians  in  the  Council,  strong  criticism  is  expres¬ 
sed  about  the  inability  of  a  predominantly  Protestant  and  Western  body  to 
take  seriously  the  Orthodox  tradition  and  witness.  The  Orthodox  are  also 
critical  of  Western  modes  of  theological  thinking  and  what  they  regard  as  the 
theological  poverty  of  representatives  of  other  cultures.  During  this  past  year 
and  indeed  in  these  last  days  several  severe  statements  have  been  made  by 
some  of  our  Orthodox  friends  on  what  they  regard  as  unfortunate  trends  in 
the  World  Council.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  bring  these  issues 
into  the  open  and  face  them  honestly  and  fearlessly  —  together.  This  is  perti¬ 
nent  because  of  the  very  growth  in  the  ecumenical  fellowship  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  frankness  with  which  we  can  now  speak  to  one  another.  I  hope  this 
Committee  will  help  us  with  some  practical  suggestions  on  how  our  relation¬ 
ship  with  our  Orthodox  brethren  can  become  more  real,  more  creative  and 
more  spiritually  enriching. 

It  is  appropriate  to  add  here  the  attitude  of  the  official  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  the  World  Council.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Joint  Working  Group 
in  May,  many  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Orthodox  and  Western  Protestant  chur¬ 
ches  were  voiced  by  our  Catholic  friends  and  put  forward  as  reasons  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  reticence  vis-a-vis  the  World  Council.  This  was  intriguing  coming  from  a 
church  which  has  had  a  long  and  strong  Western  and,  above  all,  Roman  base. 
But  the  meeting  did  not  stop  on  this  negative  note.  It  was  agreed  that  in  the 
period  ahead  a  determined  effort  be  made  to  come  to  grips  with  God’s  mis¬ 
sion  in  a  world  in  which  there  is  a  crisis  of  faith,  the  ways  in  which  the  chur¬ 
ches  are  responding  to  it  and  the  consequences  for  the  ecumenical  movement. 
Since  then  the  Sacred  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  ‘Declaration  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  Church  against 
certain  errors  of  the  present  day’  (Mysterium  Ecclesiae),  which  is  ostensibly 
aimed  at  certain  Catholic  theologians  who  are  active  in  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment.  I  regret  the  publication  of  this  declaration  which  seems,  in  its  basic 
intention,  to  limit  the  search  for  new  ways  of  understanding  and  expressing 
the  church’s  faith  and  life  in  the  post-Vatican  II  climate  and  in  a  rapidly 
changing  world.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  discover  how  far  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner  we  can  together  pursue  theological  discussions  whether  bilaterally  or  multi- 
laterally. 


The  increasing  tension  between  North  and  South 

Even  more  serious  is  the  increasing  tension  between  the  countries  and 
churches  of  the  North  (East  and  West  Europe  and  North  America,  together 
with  the  white  communities  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa)  and 
those  of  the  South  (the  Third  World).  When  the  World  Council  was  formed 
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the  world  was  in  the  grip  of  the  East/West  conflict  which  was  dramatized  at 
the  time  by  the  Berlin  blockade  and  the  confrontation  at  Amsterdam  of  John 
Foster  Dulles  and  Josef  Hromadka.  The  cold  war  in  the  West  and  the  hot  war 
in  Korea  were  the  realities  which  governed  the  life  of  the  World  Council  for 
several  years..  While  the  World  Council  tried  to  speak  and  act  in  a  reconciling 
manner,  it  reflected  the  position  of  the  then  predominantly  Western  churches, 
as  witness  the  alacrity  with  which  Central  Committee  commended  UN  action 
in  Korea  in  1950.  During  the  past  ten  years,  with  the  active  participation  of 
churches  in  the  socialist  states,  the  World  Council  has  played  a  constructive 
role  in  the  East/West  conflict,  which  is  however  still  with  us.  Nevertheless, 
this  East/West  conflict,  though  serious  and  heavy  with  consequences  for  the 
peace  of  the  world,  has  taken  place  within  the  context  of  a  common  history 
and  of  neighbouring  cultures.  The  conflict  between  the  North  and  South  is 
far  more  profound.  Not  only  are  their  histories  different,  but  there  are  far 
deeper  cleavages  between  the  different  cultures  and  structures  of  society. 
Moreover,  the  relationship  between  the  North  and  South  over  the  past  nearly 
five  hundred  years  has  been  one  of  economic  exploitation,  political  dominance, 
racial  discrimination  and  cultural  imposition  on  the  part  of  the  North,  thanks 
to  superior  technology  and  weaponry.  This  relationship  of  the  North  and 
South  was  not  in  any  way  mitigated  by  the  missionary  movement  from  the 
North  to  the  South.  While  this  movement  was  a  response  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
all  peoples,  its  coincidence  with  colonial  expansion  meant  that  it  greatly  exacer¬ 
bated  the  conflict  because  in  the  name  of  Christianity  superior  attitudes  were 
expressed  to  the  peoples  in  the  South  by  missionaries  and  were  inculcated  wit¬ 
tingly  or  unwittingly  by  missionary  propaganda.  It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years 
that  the  depth  of  this  conflict  has  begun  to  be  realized. 

Of  course,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  ecumenical  movement  Chris¬ 
tians  from  the  South  have  had  a  place  and  a  voice;  the  World  Council  itself 
has  played  an  important  role  in  enabling  the  churches  of  the  South  to  parti¬ 
cipate  fully  in  its  life.  The  integration  of  the  International  Missionary  Council 
and  the  World  Council  was  an  act  of  great  statesmanship  and  facilitated  this 
participation  and  the  rethinking  of  the  relations  between  the  churches  of  the 
North  and  those  of  the  South.  However,  its  consequences  were  never  taken 
seriously  enough  by  either  the  North  or  the  South.  Because  of  our  common 
Christian  faith  and  the  close  association  of  Western  missionary  agencies  with 
the  churches  of  the  South,  a  real  encounter  has  become  possible  in  a  manner 
which  is  nowhere  evident  in  any  other  world  body.  Because  of  this  the  con¬ 
flict  is  inclined  to  become  more  intense.  Unfortunately,  the  reactions  to  this 
conflict  threaten  to  break  our  fellowship.  There  is  a  discernible  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  churches  of  the  North  towards  sullen  withdrawal  and  on  the 
part  of  the  churches  of  the  South  towards  loveless  self-righteousness  and 
recrimination.  There  is  developing  among  us  a  sado-masochistic  ritual  which 
is  in  danger  of  poisoning  the  ecumenical  atmosphere.  This  need  not  be  so,  as 
was  experienced  in  the  Bangkok  Conference,  where  participants  from  the 
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South  were  in  a  slight  majority,  and  an  open  confrontation  took  place  on  the 
firm  foundation  of  shared  experiences  of  salvation  in  Christ. 

There  is  the  further  factor  of  the  growth  of  regional  ecumenism.  The 
World  Council  has  given  much  impetus  to  this  development  and  continues  to 
encourage  it.  But  there  is  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  regional  bodies  to 
regard  themselves  as  the  ecumenical  movement  within  their  areas  and  to  be 
somewhat  wary  of  world  ecumenical  initiatives.  This  has  had  an  increasingly 
inhibiting  effect  on  the  World  Council  —  a  healthy  development,  I  think, 
which  raises  the  legitimate  question  of  the  need  for  decentralizing  the  institu¬ 
tional  ecumenical  movement.  However,  the  complementary  relationship  of  the 
regional  conferences  and  of  the  World  Council  has  not  been  sufficiently  faced. 
This  is  certainly  an  urgent  task  before  us. 


The  radical  demands  of  a  worldwide  movement 

It  is  clear,  from  what  I  have  so  far  reported,  that  the  churches  have  not 
yet  adapted  themselves  radically  to  the  worldwide  dimensions  of  the  ecumen¬ 
ical  movement,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Council  is  more  than  ever  a  World 
Council.  Moreover,  as  emerged  in  our  discussions  last  year  at  Utrecht,  there  is 
a  fear  that  the  conflicts  in  which  we  are  caught  may  destroy  rather  than 
strengthen  our  fellowship.  I  believe  firmly  that  we  have  the  possibility  as  never 
before  of  appreciating  and  of  being  enriched  by  the  universal  character  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  all  its  diversity  of  expression.  In  this  perspective,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  contexts  in  which  the  text  of  the  Gospel  is  proclaimed  and  lived. 
These  contexts  are  by  their  very  nature  full  of  conflict.  There  is  no  real  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  if  we  are  not  coming  to  grips  with  the  harsh  realities  as 
they  have  developed  and  in  which  our  churches  participate  and  which  they 
themselves  manifest  in  their  divisions,  whether  confessional  or  cultural.  The 
only  way  forward  for  us  is  in  and  through  the  conflicts  knowing  that  we  all 
submit  ourselves  to  the  same  Lord  and  the  same  Word,  and  so  to  one  another. 
Perhaps  we  are  beginning  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  meaning  of  Luther’s 
words  ‘ Semper  peccator,  semper  penitens,  semper  Justus’ ,  for  our  corporate 
life  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  We  need  to  get  to  the  roots  of  the  evils 
that  hold  us,  both  as  human  beings  and  as  churches,  in  their  grip,  so  that  the 
healing,  reconciling  grace  of  God  can  work  in  and  through  us.  The  World 
Council  ought  to  be  a  fellowship  where,  in  submission  to  God’s  Word  and 
Act  in  Christ,  we  have  the  kind  of  courageous  and  prayerful  confrontation  in 
which  we  are  mutually  exposed,  corrected  and  renewed,  and  can  joyfully 
move  forward  together  and  separately  in  the  power  of  the  risen  Christ. 

Before  we  can  be  fully  engaged  in  this  ecumenical  way,  we  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  there  are  two  directions  in  which  we  have  not  changed  or  moved 
much  during  these  twenty-five  years.  The  first  is  that  there  has  been  little 
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change  in  the  participation  and  representation  of  the  churches  in  the  World 
Council.  It  is  still  the  churches’  top,  clerical  hierarchy  and  a  small  band  of  lay 
people  who  are  involved  in  conferences,  consultations,  committees  and  the 
staff.  Lay  people,  and  especially  women  and  youth,  are  still  marginal.  Stren¬ 
uous  efforts  are  being  made  to  enable  the  whole  people  of  God  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  deliberative  processes  of  the  Council,  and  we  shall  see  whether 
the  next  Assembly  will  represent  a  break-through  in  this  respect. 

Allied  to  this  is  the  fact  that  there  has  been  little  discernible  change  in 
the  participation  of  the  churches  themselves  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and 
in  the  life  of  the  World  Council.  The  communication  gap  between  what  hap¬ 
pens  at  the  world,  regional  and  national  levels  and  what  happens  locally  is  still 
great.  Ecumenism  is  considered  to  be  an  alien,  eccentric  affair  indulged  in  by 
what  is  described  as  the  ecumenical  jet  set.  Ecumenically  motivated  groups  in 
various  places  are  often  regarded  with  suspicion  and  even  hostility.  Recently  I 
discussed  with  the  leaders  of  a  large  church  in  the  USA  the  possibility  of 
increased  financial  support  for  the  World  Council.  I  was  told  that  ecumenism 
came  very  low  in  the  priorities  of  the  local  congregations  of  that  church  and 
therefore  increased  support  was  not  at  present  possible.  When  I  asked  what 
the  priorities  were  I  was  given  a  list  of  concerns  which  corresponded  to  many 
of  the  central  activities  of  the  World  Council  from  which  that  very  church  had 
benefited.  How  to  explain  this  curious  fact,  that  the  results  of  ecumenical 
action  and  reflection  are  used  by  the  churches,  but  the  ecumenical  movement 
is  regarded  as  a  low  priority  in  their  thinking?  Is  it  that  the  churches  are  still 
very  denominational  and  confessional  in  their  conception  of  themselves,  atti¬ 
tudes,  preaching  and  teaching  and  even  in  their  ecumenical  professions?  What 
role  do  the  world  confessional  bodies  play  in  orienting  their  member  churches 
ecumenically?  There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  in  spite  of  the  more  cordial  atmos¬ 
phere  between  these  bodies  and  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  occasional 
meetings  held,  the  real  encounter  regarding  their  aims  and  activities  has  not 
yet  taken  place,  either  on  world  or  regional  levels. 

Apart  from  these  questions  there  is  the  awkward  problem  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  members  of  this  Central  Committee  and  other  WCC  Committees  in 
their  own  churches.  This  has  recently  become  a  very  important  question 
because  of  some  of  the  controversial  positions  and  actions  of  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism.  Those  who 
have  participated  in  the  debates  and  decisions  on  this  programme  have  been 
deeply  influenced  by  what  they  have  learned  in  the  ecumenical  encounter.  But 
to  what  extent  have  they  shared  or  been  allowed  to  share  their  experiences 
with  their  member  churches?  Have  they  been  able  to  encourage  the  same  fear¬ 
less  and  rigorous  discussion  within  their  churches?  This  is  an  issue  which 
requires  consideration  by  this  Committee  because  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  our  preoccupation  with  our  commitment  to  fellowship  and  with  the  very 
integrity  of  this  body. 
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Ill 


The  above  reflections  on  the  ecumenical  movement  and  on  the  World 
Council  over  these  twenty-five  years  provoke  the  question :  What  are  the  tasks 
before  the  movement  and  the  Council  in  the  coming  years?  Of  course,  what  I 
have  said  so  far  already  indicates  some  of  the  tasks  before  us.  But  I  want  to 
refer  to  three  major  concerns  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  They  are:  Concil- 
iarity  and  Unity,  Doing  Theology,  and  the  World  Council  as  an  organ  of  com¬ 
munication. 

1.  Conciliarity  and  Unity 

In  last  year’s  letter  to  the  churches  we  stated :  ‘We  shall  have  to  learn  to 
envisage  more  profoundly,  at  all  levels  of  church  life,  the  nature  and  goal  of 
the  conciliar  process  by  which  the  Church  has  lived  down  the  centuries  and 
into  which  we  seek  to  enter  anew.’  Reference  was  made  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
Louvain  statement  on  ‘Conciliarity  and  the  Future  of  the  Ecumenical  Move¬ 
ment’.  We  need  to  focus  our  thinking  on  the  future  of  the  conciliar  movement 
and  on  the  unity  we  seek.  During  these  twenty-five  years  we  have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  diversities  of  history,  culture,  thought  forms  and 
styles  which  dominate  our  churches  and  affect  their  being  together  and  grow¬ 
ing  together.  The  discussions  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  subject 
of  membership  in  the  World  Council  sharpened  the  difficulties  of  expressing 
structurally  a  truly  ecumenical  fellowship.  The  question  is:  Are  our  churches 
really  willing  to  undergo  radical  change  in  order  to  express  a  true  catholicity? 
To  what  kind  of  fellowship  are  we  in  fact  committed?  How  can  we  move  for¬ 
ward  together  when  our  relations  as  churches  are  still  marked  by  anxiety,  fear 
and  mistrust? 

There  is  only  one  basis  for  conciliarity  and  unity.  It  is  Christ  who  united 
broken  humanity  at  the  cost  of  His  vicarious  suffering  and  death.  Our  unity 
depends  on  our  being  united  to  Christ.  Where  Christ  is,  there  is  the  Church 
(Ubi  Christus,  ibi  ecclesia).  The  Church  is,  as  Charles  Wesley  taught  Methodists 
to  sing,  ‘the  Church  of  pardoned  sinners,  exulting  in  their  Saviour'.  A  mean¬ 
ingful  conciliarity  and  growth  in  unity  can  only  take  place  in  a  context  of  the 
unambiguous  call  to  faith  in  Christ,  in  the  willingness  to  allow  those  stubborn 
institutions  and  historic  structures,  including  those  of  the  World  Council,  which 
are  a  stumbling-block  to  God’s  purpose  for  His  people,  to  die  in  order  that  our 
churches  and  councils  may  find  new  life. 

We  shall  in  the  process  have  to  be  liberated  from  seeking  consensus 
agreements  and  common  policies  at  all  costs  and  become  free  to  sustain  one 
another  by  being  in  constant  touch  with  and  responsible  for  one  another  in 
our  various  policies  and  practices.  What  matters  here  is  not  consensus  but  com¬ 
munication  through  collaboration  and  conflict  with  opportunities  for  mutual 
correction  and  for  communion.  Paul’s  metaphor  of  the  body  in  1  Corinthians  12 
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is  not  concerned  primarily  with  organic  union  as  with  the  interdependence 
and  interaction  of  the  diverse  members  of  the  body  and  their  according  for 
and  to  one  another  in  suffering  and  in  joy.  The  most  effective  service  the 
churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement  could  render  to  a  divided  world 
would  be  to  live  a  credible  fellowship  amidst  the  conflicts  and  diversities  of 
peoples  and  societies  of  which  the  churches  are  a  part.  A  truly  multicultural, 
multilingual,  multiconfessional  form  of  conciliarity  could  become  a  tremen¬ 
dous  source  of  enrichment,  encouragement  and  of  deeper  insights  into  the 
purpose  of  God.  The  question  for  the  World  Council  is  whether,  as  it  is  at 
present  constituted  and  functions,  it  is  really  promoting  this  kind  of  concil¬ 
iarity  and  unity.  I  hope  as  we  prepare  for  the  next  Assembly  we  shall  wrestle 
with  this  challenge  and  find  some  new  and  creative  ways  of  expressing  our 
conciliarity. 

2.  Doing  Theology 

I  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  criticism  in  many  churches  that 
there  is  net  sufficient  theological  reflection  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and 
especially  in  the  World  Council.  One  friend  has  tartly  remarked:  ‘The  World 
Council  is  short  on  action,  even  shorter  on  reflection,  and  long  only  on 
words.’  There  is  the  further  charge  that  theology  is  too  often  an  instrument 
of  the  rationalization  of  existential  decisions  rather  than  a  necessary  element 
of  action.  At  least  it  seems  that  whatever  we  may  assert  to  the  contrary,  we 
have  failed  in  the  World  Council  to  communicate  the  relation  of  what  we  are 
doing  to  the  message  of  the  Gospel.  We  are  not  sufficiently  interpreting  our 
actions  theologically  so  that  they  may  be  understood  as  actions  in  faith,  which 
indeed  they  are,  nor  are  we  helping  those,  in  all  the  movements  and  groups 
with  which  we  are  in  touch,  who  act  in  faith  to  articulate  theologically  the 
new  insights  they  are  undoubtedly  receiving.  Indeed,  one  may  well  ask:  When 
does  faith  in  action  need  theological  reflection? 

It  would  be  easy  to  rebut  these  charges  and  questions  by  referring  to 
the  wide  variety  of  theological  reflection  which  is  in  fact  going  on  in  the 
World  Council.  In  the  reports  before  you  from  the  various  Units  and  program¬ 
mes  you  will  find  references  to  much  theological  reflection  on  matters  of 
Faith  and  Order,  Mission,  Dialogue,  Church  and  Society,  and  such  particular 
efforts  as  the  Humanum  Studies,  Bible  Studies,  the  Symposium  on  Black 
Theology  and  the  Theology  of  Liberation,  and  the  ongoing  work  of  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Institute.  But  the  fact  remains  that  while  the  older  European,  scholas¬ 
tic,  deductive  approaches  to  theology  have  been  rightly  questioned  as  the 
norm,  we  have  not  found  new  forms  of  doing  theology  to  cope  with  our 
recognition  of  wider  diversities  of  cultural  and  linguistic  thought-patterns  and 
of  the  dynamic  of  action/reflection  which  our  Christian  faith  imposes  on  us. 
We  have  not  yet  developed  the  spiritual  sensitivity  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
patterns  of  theological  reflection  other  than  those  expressed  in  verbal  and 
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conceptual  forms.  Nor  have  we  faced  the  fact  that  our  theological  construc¬ 
tions  are  riddled  with  ideological  presuppositions.  Dialogue  with  people  of 
living  faiths  and  ideologies  may  help  us  to  a  new  understanding  of  these  pre¬ 
suppositions  and  a  new  purification  of  our  faith  through  the  witness  of  the 
faith  of  others. 

Perhaps  we  are  painfully  learning  that  doing  theology  arises  out  of  stren¬ 
uous  wrestling  in  action  with  the  realities  of  sin  in  all  its  protean  forms  and  of 
grace  in  all  its  manifold  richness  and  power.  Doing  theology  is  our  Christian 
way,  through  repentance  and  faith,  of  helping  one  another,  under  the  guidance 
and  power  of  the  Spirit,  to  discern  and  respond  to  what  God  is  up  to  as  we 
are  obedient  to  His  call  to  be  fellow-workers  with  Him.  This  requires  of  us  a 
spirituality  and  a  humility  which  both  in  our  churches  and  in  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  are  in  danger  of  being  in  short  supply.  Here  again  our  preparation  for  the 
next  Assembly  will  be  a  test  as  to  whether  we  are  learning  to  do  theology  in 
this  way. 

3.  The  World  Council  as  an  organ  of  communication 

This  is  really  the  burden  of  all  I  have  tried  to  say  in  this  report.  It  is  not 
just  a  matter  of  restructuring  and  improving  our  Communications  Department, 
which  we  are  trying  to  do.  Nor  is  it  only  a  matter  of  making  the  best  use  of 
the  World  Council’s  staff  in  their  travels  and  in  the  publications  of  the  various 
programmes,  which  we  are  also  struggling  to  do.  Someone  who  knows  the 
Council  well  has  observed :  ‘The  WCC  is  highly  sophisticated  in  some  fields 
like  world  analysis  and  the  organization  of  material  aid,  but  it  is  totally  naive 
and  pre-industrial  in  terms  of  communication.’  He  goes  on  to  say :  ‘If  I  could 
dream  up  the  Fifth  Assembly  I  would  imagine  a  process  on  three  levels:  a) 
Celebration  of  ecumenical  facts;  b)  Analysis  of  ecumenical  failures;  and  c) 
Opening  up  a  big  world-wide  study  on  communication,  with  the  leading  ques¬ 
tion  :  How  true  are  our  ecumenical  advances  if  they  are  not  true  for  the  people 
in  our  congregations  and  communities?’ 

This  would  suggest  that  the  problem  of  the  ecumenical  movement  today 
is  a  communication  problem  —  i.e.  concerning  the  ways  in  which  the  whole 
people  of  God  participate  in  the  ecumenical  movement  through  listening  to 
one  another,  sharing  each  other’s  insights  and  experiences,  and  entering  into 
ever  widening  and  deeper  relationships  for  the  sake  of  living  and  witnessing  to 
the  Gospel  in  today’s  world.  The  questions  being  asked  today  are:  How  do 
the  vast  majority  of  our  church  members  learn?  How  do  they  rise  above  obso¬ 
lete  states  of  mind  and  conscience,  prejudices  and  attitudes?  How  do  they  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  what  is  new  and  creative  over  against  what  are  novelties  and 
ephemeral?  How  do  they  become  open  to  receiving  and  sharing  their  faith  with 
people  from  cultures  other  than  their  own?  What  is  called  for  here  is  a  reassess¬ 
ment  of  ecumenical  methodology,  i.e.  what  happens  to  people  before,  during 
and  after  an  event  or  meeting  or  study?  We  have  begun  to  tackle  some  of 
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these  problems  in  Unit  III  and  in  particular  in  the  report  of  the  task  force  on 
language,  which  is  a  burning  issue  among  us.  We  have  also  discovered  that  the 
difficulty  of  financing  the  necessary  operations  of  the  World  Council,  i.e.  whai 
is  essential  if  the  Council  is  to  carry  out  its  functions  adequately  and  without 
excessive  strain  on  an  already  overburdened  staff,  lies  precisely  in  the  lack  of 
adequate  communication  with  and  between  the  churches  and  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil.  I  have  already  hinted  on  this  and  so  will  not  enlarge  on  it  here.  I  am,  how¬ 
ever,  refraining  from  speaking  directly  on  the  financial  crisis  facing  the  World 
Council.  Tomorrow  you  will  be  hearing  a  report  on  the  financial  situation  and 
1  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  comment  then.  All  I  want  to  point  out  here  is 
an  element  which  was  lacking  in  our  discussions  last  year  on  ‘Commitment  to 
Fellowship’,  and  that  is  the  relation  of  the  financial  support  of  the  World 
Council’s  activities,  which  are  determined  by  this  Committee,  to  the  commit¬ 
ment  of  the  member  churches  to  the  World  Council  and  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

We  need  to  give  far  more  urgent  and  sustained  attention  to  the  ways  in 
which  the  World  Council  can  become  an  organ  of  communication  between  the 
churches  as  they  seek  to  fulfil  their  common  calling.  I  hope  that  as  we  concen¬ 
trate  our  minds  in  this  meeting  on  the  preparations  for  the  Assembly  we  will 
give  major  emphasis  to  this  concern  for  communication  and  ecumenical  educa¬ 
tion. 

IV 

Twenty-five  years  is  a  very  short  time  when  seen  in  the  perspective  of 
the  long  and  turbulent  history  of  the  churches.  We  can  afford  to  call  for  ‘two 
cheers’  as  we  celebrate  what  God  through  His  Holy  Spirit  has  so  wonderfully 
done  with  us,  His  frail  and  recalcitrant  people.  We  are  certainly  on  the  ecu¬ 
menical  way.  I  have  attempted  in  this  report  to  remind  us  of  where  we  are 
and  to  suggest  a  few  tasks  which  are  before  us.  I  trust  that  in  this  meeting 
and  in  the  next  two  years  as  we  make  our  journey  to  Jakarta  we  shall  further 
this  discussion  in  a  way  which  gives  fresh  impetus  to  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  and  to  the  work  of  the  World  Council. 

When  the  World  Council  was  formed  we  adopted  the  symbol  of  a  ship 
which  has  set  out  on  an  unknown  voyage.  For  many  years  the  waters  on 
which  this  ship  sailed  were  so  placid  that  the  ship  seemed  becalmed.  A  few 
years  ago  we  changed  the  symbol  a  bit  and  made  the  sea  more  choppy.  But 
the  ship  remained  solid,  stately  and  smooth  moving.  We  shall  have  to  get  our 
artist  to  re-design  the  ship  so  that  it  can  be  shown  to  be  rolling  uneasily  over 
the  waves,  always  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed.  That  is  where  we  are  in 
the  ecumenical  movement  and  our  symbol  should  represent  that  fact.  But  we 
need  not  fear  because,  as  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews  asserts,  we  have  the  hope 
which  is  set  before  us  which  is  like  an  anchor  for  our  lives,  an  anchor  safe 
and  sure  (6:18-19).  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  to  us  who  are  on  these  rough 
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seas  that  we  must  throw  off  every  encumbrance,  every  sin  to  which  we  cling 
and  go  forward  with  resolution,  our  eyes  fixed  on  Jesus,  on  whom  our  faith 
depends  from  start  to  finish  (12:1-2).  It  is  significant  that  this  letter  regarded 
as  its  theme  ‘the  world  (the  oikoumene)  to  come’  (2  :5),  which  is  already 
under  the  rule  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Jesus.  It  is  with  this  vision  of  an 
oikoumene  to  come  that  we  can  go  forward  together. 
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Generally  approved  by  the  Central  Committee 
as  a  guide  to  further  preparation  of  the  Assembly, 
August  1973  (See  Minutes  p.  39) 


APPENDIX  IV 


REPORT  OF  FIFTH  ASSEMBLY  PROGRAMME 
PREPARATION  COMMITTEE 


Introduction 

The  Fifth  Assembly  Programme  Preparation  Committee  acknowledges 
with  gratitude  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  staff  in  consultation  with  the 
churches  to  prepare  for  the  Jakarta  Assembly.  It  considered  the  proposals  in 
Central  Committee  document  No.  9,  and  in  the  supplementary  document  on 
Worship  at  the  Fifth  Assembly.  It  also  profited  from  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Programme  Unit  III  which  had  done  extensive  work  on  the  Assembly 
programme  (see  document  No.  2).  We  acknowledge  a  special  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  panel  of  Bible  study  leaders  convened  by  the  General  Secretary,  who 
made  proposals  to  us  which  we  found  highly  acceptable. 

A.  The  Shape  and  Spirit  of  the  Fifth  Assembly 

1.  Focal  point.  Jakarta  1975,  like  previous  Assemblies,  is  meant  to  be  a 
focal  point  towards  which  the  preparatory  work  of  the  member  churches  and 
staff  converge,  and  from  which,  it  is  hoped,  a  new  vision  and  a  new  commit¬ 
ment  will  emerge  for  the  whole  ecumenical  movement,  to  guide  it  in  the 
coming  years.  The  preparation  and  follow-up  are  part  of  the  Assembly. 

2.  Celebration,  reflection  and  decision.  The  Assembly  should,  as  has 
been  said  in  many  documents,  help  the  participants: 

a)  to  celebrate  what  God  has  done  and  to  rejoice  in  thanksgiving  and 
hope ; 

b)  to  reflect  upon  the  way  God  has  brought  us  to  where  we  are  and  to 
discern  the  way  He  wants  us  to  go ; 

c)  to  make  policy  decisions  for  the  World  Council,  decisions  which  hope¬ 
fully  will  be  endorsed  by  churches  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to  learn  both  from  Bangkok  1972/73 
which  was  an  unforgettable  experience  of  celebration  for  the  participants,  and 
from  Geneva  1966,  where  careful  preparation  of  studies  and  documents  led  to 
a  conference  which  has  made  a  real  difference  for  the  World  Council  of  Chur¬ 
ches’  policy. 
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3.  Asian  setting.  The  Assembly,  taking  place  in  an  Asian  setting  for  the 
second  time,  should  seek  to  provide  a  genuine  encounter  between  the  reality 
of  the  World  Church  and  the  wide  variety  of  cultural,  political  and  socio-eco¬ 
nomic  situations  that  constitute  Asian  reality  today.  It  seems  important,  there¬ 
fore,  to  make  a  special  effort,  subject  to  financial  and  practical  considerations, 
to  achieve  the  following: 

a)  the  encounter  type  of  experience  before  the  Assembly  for  as  many 
groups  of  delegates  as  possible,  where  they  could  as  groups  study  in 
depth  the  reality  of  the  life  of  nation  and  church  in  different  Asian 
countries ; 

b)  collaboration  with  the  Christian  Conference  of  Asia  in  the  Assembly 
preparation  process; 

the  use  of  Asian  artists  and  Asian  as  well  as  other  art  forms  (e.g.  pup¬ 
pet  shows,  dances,  drama,  music,  art,  video-tape,  cassettes,  etc.)  to 
communicate  the  main  concerns  and  aspirations  of  the  Assembly ; 

simplicity,  brevity  and  concreteness  in  verbal  input  and  production; 
documents  requiring  study  by  participants  should  be  few  and  short ; 

the  fullest  possible  use  of  testimonies  of  personal  and  group  experiences; 

exposure  to  people  of  other  faiths  and  ideologies  in  Asia  as  part  of 
the  Assembly  programme ; 

an  adequate  exposure  through  films  and  other  means  to  the  reality  of 
the  struggles  and  aspirations  of  the  Asian  peoples,  particularly  in 
those  countries  where  normally  we  have  limited  contacts  -  e.g.  China 
and  Indo-China ; 

h)  presentations  to  introduce  Asian  cultural  perspectives  on  Assembly 
topics. 


c) 

d) 

e) 
0 

g) 


B.  The  Theme 

The  theme  of  an  Assembly  is  meant  to  set  its  tone  and  orient  its  main 
direction.  The  degree  of  success  of  different  themes  in  achieving  effective  tone¬ 
setting  and  orientation  has  varied  from  Assembly  to  Assembly.  The  Committee 
considered  a  very  large  number  of  alternative  formulations  of  the  theme,  the 
main  elements  of  which,  by  unanimous  agreement,  should  be : 

a)  the  centrality  of  Christ ; 

b)  the  liberation  of  humanity  ; 

c)  the  emergence  of  community  at  all  levels. 

After  considering  a  number  of  proposals,  the  Central  Committee  agreed 
on  the  theme,  JESUS  CHRIST  FREES  AND  UNITES. 
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Presentation  of  theme.  The  theme  should  be  presented  to  the  Assembly 
at  many  levels.  Plenary  verbal  presentations  should  be  limited  to  three  20- 
minute  addresses. 

The  Group  work  on  the  first  three  days  should  be  devoted  to  biblical, 
liturgical  and  experience-based  study  of  the  main  theme.  It  is  essential  that 
the  Assembly  not  cease  to  remember  the  main  theme  and  the  biblical  theo¬ 
logical  foundations  during  the  concluding  period  when  decisions  are  being 
made.  The  worship  experience  of  the  Assembly  and  the  work  of  the  Sections 
and  Sub-sections  should  frequently  recall  and  reinforce  the  main  theme. 

The  theme  should  be  set  in  the  context  of  the  following  basic  factors: 

a)  the  fundamental  captivity  of  humanity  —  in  its  alienation,  anomie, 
selfishness,  meaninglessness,  oppression,  injustice  and  powerlessness; 
i.e.  the  anguish  of  the  poor  crying  out  for  freedom  and  justice  and 
the  anguish  of  all  crying  out  for  meaning  and  love ; 

-  b)  the  achievements  and  unfinished  tasks  of  the  ecumenical  movement, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
unity  of  mankind ; 

c)  the  proclamation  of  Christ  in  a  way  that  gathers  up  the  insights  of 
Church  and  Society,  Geneva  (1966),  Faith  and  Order,  Louvain  (1971) 
and  World  Mission,  Bangkok  (1972/73)  —  i.e.  relating  Salvation  in 
Jesus  Christ  to  both  a)  freedom  from  personal  sin  and  initiation  into 
the  community  of  faith,  and  b)  freedom  from  social  oppression, 
exploitation  and  injustice,  as  well  as  from  the  ecological  and  techno¬ 
logical  crisis  for  fuller  participation  in  planetary  community; 

d)  the  end  of  a  historical  era,  and  the  new  patterns  of  power  distribution 
emerging  in  the  world. 


C.  Bible  Studies 

Proper  study  of  the  Scriptures  has  to  play  a  central  role  both  in  the 
Assembly  programme  and  in  the  preparatory  process  itself.  The  Committee 
considered  the  proposals  of  a  staff  document  on  Bible  studies  as  well  as  the 
suggestions  of  a  group  of  Biblical  Advisers  especially  invited  by  the  General 
Secretary  to  meet  during  the  Central  Committee.  After  discussing  several 
alternatives,  the  following  decisions  were  taken : 

a)  the  roughly  12  Bible  texts  to  be  suggested  for  study  in  the  popular 
Assembly  preparatory  booklet  should  also  be  used  at  the  Assembly 
itself  in  order  to  provide  for  maximum  feed-back  from  the  work  done 
in  local  churches  and  Christian  groups  to  the  actual  Bible  studies  and 
deliberations  at  the  Assembly  ; 
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b)  the  texts  should  not  be  isolated  passages  but  rather  series  of  texts, 
each  series  highlighting  the  Assembly  theme  from  one  particular  theo¬ 
logical  tradition  within  the  Bible,  if  possible; 

c)  the  four  series  of  texts  most  favoured  were  the  following: 


Lamentations  5 
Mark  9:2-13 
Romans  8 :  1-17 
John  2 :  13-22 


Isaiah :  40 :  1-11 
Mark  9 :  14-29 
Romans  8:  18-30 
John  8:31-40,  56 


Deuteronomy  6 : 4-25 
Mark  9 :  30-37 
Romans  8 :  31-39 
John  15 :  1-20 


d)  the  Biblical  Advisers  were  instructed  to  work  further  on  the  basis  of 
the  above  suggestions  and  to  prepare  the  exegetical  raw  material  for 
the  writers  of  the  popular  Assembly  preparatory  booklet. 


D.  Worship  in  the  Fifth  Assembly 

In  view  of  the  need  to  find  new  and  more  satisfying  ways  and  occasions 
for  worship,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Officers  be  authorized  to  appoint  at 
least  the  core  of  a  special  Assembly  Worship  Committee  now,  so  that  planning 
can  begin  immediately  in  consultation  with  the  staff,  and  with  a  selected  num¬ 
ber  of  groups  and  individuals  in  various  parts  of  the  world  with  special  compe¬ 
tence  in  such  matters.  They  should  consider  among  other  things : 

a)  whether  chaplains  should  be  appointed  to  help  provide  assistance  for 
worship  in  the  various  Groups  and  Sections  as  well  as  for  individual 
pastoral  care  where  necessary ; 

b)  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  series  of  chapels  designated  at 
various  places  throughout  the  buildings  in  which  the  Assembly  meets ; 
for  example,  ‘a  chapel  of  unity’,  ‘a  chapel  of  intercession',  ‘a  chapel 
of  the  Servant  Christ’,  ‘a  chapel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Liberator’  or 
some  other  designations  might  be  used ; 

c)  whether  or  not  a  ‘daily  office’  should  be  devised  for  the  use  of  indi¬ 
viduals  or  groups ; 

d)  in  what  way  the  Indonesian  and  Asian  context  could  be  used  to 
enrich  and  enliven  the  experience  of  worship. 

The  supplementary  document  to  No.  9  on  ‘Worship  at  the  Fifth 
Assembly’  is  commended  to  the  Worship  Committee.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
the  committee  study  and  evaluate  worship  as  it  was  provided  for  in  all  pre¬ 
vious  WCC  Assemblies.  Due  attention  should  be  given  to  providing  for  worship 
which  relates  to  the  rich  and  varied  liturgical  traditions  of  the  member  chur¬ 
ches.  At  the  same  time,  in  some  parts  of  the  Assembly,  if  not  in  plenary  ses¬ 
sions,  provision  should  be  made  for  innovative  and  experimental  worship 
services. 
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E.  Topics  of  Sections 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Assembly  divide  itself  into  six  Sections,  with  the 
proviso  that  each  Section  is  free  to  divide  itself  into  sub-sections  as  needed, 
subject  to  availability  of  meeting  places.  It  is  noted  that  sufficient  facilities 
are  not  available  in  Jakarta  for  all  the  Sections  to  divide  themselves  into  sub¬ 
sections  of,  say,  50  participants  each.  It  may  be  easier  to  have  smaller  sub¬ 
sections  with  20-25  people  in  each  group. 

The  Sections  will  inevitably  overlap  in  the  areas  of  their  concern,  and 
some  way  will  have  to  be  found  for  a  measure  of  co-ordination  and  for  avoid¬ 
ing  duplication. 

The  six  areas  listed  below  are  to  be  regarded  as  fairly  open-ended,  and 
not  to  be  too  closely  tied  to  ongoing  programmes  of  the  WCC.  The  preparatory 
materials  should  enable  wide-ranging  debate  and  exchange  of  experiences  and 
ideas ;  they  should  also  issue  in  specific  policy  proposals  for  consideration  by 
the  plenary  or  later  by  the  Central  and  Unit  Committees  and  the  Churches. 

The  document  prepared  in  advance  for  consideration  in  each  Section  should 
be  open-ended,  indicating  areas  of  concern,  giving  suggestions  for  the  work  of 
the  Section,  but  not  insisting  that  the  Section  devote  all  its  time  to  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  document.  Sections  should  be  encouraged  to  use  their  imagination 
in  following  varied  styles  of  dealing  with  their  areas  of  concern.  The  products 
of  each  section  may  likewise  vary ;  there  is  no  need  to  insist  that  each  Section 
produce  one  document  of  a  specified  length  and  form.  But  proposals  for 
important  policy  decisions  will  have  to  be  in  a  form  that  can  be  acted  upon. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  six  Section  topics  be  as  follows : 

I  Confessing  Christ  Today 

II  Unity  and  Community  in  Church  and  World  (alternative  proposals: 
Unity  and  Disunity  in  Church  and  World ;  Unity  of  the  Church  and 
the  Unity  of  Mankind ;  Unity  of  the  Church  and  World  Community) 

III  Education  for  Tiberation  and  Community 

IV  Seeking  Community.  The  Common  Search  of  People  of  Various 
Faiths,  Ideologies  and  Cultures 

V  Structures  of  Injustice  and  Struggles  for  Tiberation 

VI  Human  Development,  Quality  of  Life  and  the  Technological  Dilemma. 

The  Committee  commends  the  staff  document  on  the  content  of  the 
various  Sections  and  wishes  to  make  the  following  further  suggestions  : 

Section  I:  Confessing  Christ  Today 

The  area  of  concern  here  is  the  articulation  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
the  proclamation  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  context  of  the  personal  and  social 
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realities  of  today.  In  the  midst  of  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  different  chur¬ 
ches  and  different  groups  and  individuals  articulate  their  faith,  how  much  com¬ 
mon  ground  can  we  find?  And  how  does  it  affect  unity  and  disunity  in  the 
Church  ? 

What  does  it  mean  to  confess  Jesus  Christ?  Through  words?  Through 
symbolic  acts  in  society?  Through  liturgical  acts?  The  CWME  study  on  ‘Salva¬ 
tion  Today’  and  the  Faith  and  Order  study  on  ‘Giving  Account  of  the  Hope 
that  is  in  Us’  lead  into  this  Section.  What  is  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
confessing  Christ? 

The  context  in  which  we  have  to  confess  Jesus  Christ  today  is  a  triple 
one  —  the  personal,  the  social  and  the  planetary. 

Human  beings  everywhere,  and  not  least  in  the  affluent  countries,  raise 
in  agony  the  question  about  the  meaning  of  their  existence.  This  is  not  simply 
a  western  question,  though  in  affluent  societies  the  question  comes  up  with 
special  urgency,  in  the  light  of  the  growing  disillusionment  with  consumerism. 
The  question  has  to  be  resolutely  faced,  for  it  is  linked  with  the  ‘fundamental 
captivity’  of  man  in  the  world.  Because  Christ  is  risen,  Christians  have  to  seek 
with  people  of  other  faiths  the  meaning  of  life  and  death.  It  will  not  do  to 
resign  to  a  philosophy  of  the  absurd.  The  Christian  has  to  be  a  ‘prophet  of 
meaning’  and  struggle  against  this  fascination  with  ‘non-being’  —  an  extreme 
form  of  the  bondage  of  sin.  The  forgiveness  of  sin  in  Christ  has  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  with  joy  as  celebration  of  life  retrieved  in  the  community  of  faith. 

Equally  important  is  the  social  context  —  especially  for  societies  that 
are  struggling  for  freedom  and  justice,  where  the  crisis  of  personal  meaning 
is  not  felt  with  the  same  acuteness  as  the  agonized  cry  for  liberation  and  a 
life  that  is  tolerable.  If  Christ  has  nothing  to  do  with  deliverance  from  oppres¬ 
sion  and  exploitation,  then  the  salvation  wrought  in  Christ  means  little  to 
such  people. 

The  third  aspect  of  confessing  Christ  has  to  do  with  the  increasing 
uncertainty  about  the  future  of  the  planet,  caused  by  resource  depletion  and 
environment  pollution,  and  the  new  scepticism  about  science  and  technology. 


Section  II:  Unity  and  Community  in  Church  and  World 

The  area  of  concern  here  is  the  search  for  visible  unity.  What  indeed 
does  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  mean,  locally,  nationally,  regionally, 
universally?  What  are  the  relationships  between  structural  unity  and  commu¬ 
nity?  To  what  extent  is  a  different  historical  inheritance  decisive  for  continu¬ 
ing  divisions,  both  in  nations  and  in  the  Church? 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  meeting  in  Louvain  (1971)  sought  to 
find  the  relation  between  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  unity  of  mankind.  This 
work  needs  to  be  continued.  There  is  a  new  questioning  of  the  relevance  of 
structural  unity,  and  a  preference  for  functional  unity  (unity  around  a  cause), 
or  for  spontaneous  unity  (voluntary  movements,  temporary  commitment), 
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and  a  growing  protest  against  the  pattern  of  distribution  of  power  within  the 
church  structures  themselves.  Many  intelligent  and  sensitive  members  of  the 
Church,  among  whom  one  counts  most  women  and  youth,  feel  themselves 
marginal  to  its  decision-making  processes. 

It  seems  that  responsible  and  mutually  accountable  structures  of  com¬ 
munity  within  each  locality  or  region,  as  well  as  on  the  world  level,  are  not 
an  alternative  to  ensuring  genuine  human  openness,  honesty  and  love  within 
each  local  church,  and  this  issue  of  the  tension  between  spontaneous  human 
relations  and  the  tyranny  of  structures  needs  also  to  be  considered. 

Section  III :  Education  for  Liberation  and  Community 

The  area  of  concern  is  twofold :  the  world  educational  crisis,  and  the 
fundamental  questions  posed  about  the  churches’  task  in  the  formation  of 
their  members. 

To  what  extent  are  the  various  educational  systems,  and  the  churches’ 
programmes  for  the  formation  of  their  members,  in  tension  with  our  new 
vision  of  Christ’s  saving  action,  liberating  humanity  from  all  forms  of  enslave¬ 
ment  (including  ignorance,  indifference  and  insensitivity)  and  helping  them 
grow  to  their  full  measure  as  human  beings  in  community.  To  what  extent 
are  the  various  educational  systems  and  church  programmes  geared  to  domes¬ 
ticating  human  beings  in  an  unjust  and  dehumanizing  society? 

It  is  clear  that  a  comprehensive  view  of  what  human  beings  are  called 
to  be  in  the  world  of  nature  and  history,  as  well  as  beyond  the  confines  of 
this  world,  would  be  required  to  set  criteria  for  evaluation  of  existing  systems 
and  projecting  experimental  systems  for  the  future. 

The  contributions,  both  positive  and  negative,  of  the  churches’  heavy 
involvement  in  the  educational  establishment,  as  well  as  its  limited  initiative 
in  educational  pioneering,  would  have  to  be  examined. 

It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  examine  both  national  experiments 
such  as  in  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  and  the  experience  of  pioneer  move¬ 
ments  for  conscientization  and  liberation. 

The  question  of  a  new  ‘lay  spirituality’  and  the  widespread  search  for 
new  forms  of  personal  discipline  should  not  be  overlooked  by  this  Section. 

Section  IV:  Seeking  Community.  The  Common  Search  of  People  of  Various 
Faiths,  Cultures  and  Ideologies 

The  area  of  concern  here  has  to  do  with  the  differing  cultural,  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritual  attitudes  and  approaches  in  the  world  today,  which  can  both 
enrich  and  impede  the  growth  of  freedom  and  community.  Science-based 
technology  imposes  a  certain  unfair  pressure  on  people  who  may  have  a  rich 
cultural  heritage  but  find  themselves  unable  easily  to  integrate  that  heritage 
into  a  contemporary  form  that  can  do  justice  both  to  the  richness  of  this 
heritage  and  to  the  demands  of  an  urban-technological  civilization. 
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In  the  Church,  and  particularly  in  the  WCC,  these  pressures  and  counter¬ 
pressures  are  beginning  to  surface.  As  early  as  the  Central  Committee  in  Paris, 
1962,  there  was  an  extended  discussion,  however  inconclusive,  on  ‘procedural 
colonialism’  and  the  dominance  of  western  patterns  of  deliberation  and  deci¬ 
sion-making  in  WCC  meetings.  With  the  Fifth  Assembly  meeting  in  Asia,  in  a 
largely  Muslim  context,  it  becomes  imperative  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
Church  is  not  meant  to  be  a  western  institution ;  to  demonstrate  clearly  that 
the  world  community  of  Christians  is  fully  open  to  all  the  cultures,  faiths  and 
ideologies  of  mankind,  and  that  it  is  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  all  human 
beings  that  Christians  seek  community  locally,  regionally  and  internationally. 

The  striving  for  the  liberation  of  humanity  from  its  fundamental  captiv¬ 
ity  and  the  quest  for  world  community  cannot  be  undertaken  without  taking 
into  account  the  aspirations  and  resources  of  all  faiths,  cultures  and  ideologies. 

We  need  in  this  context  to  keep  in  mind  the  wide  variety  of  situations, 
some  tending  to  religious  or  ideological  conformism,  others  breaking  apart 
because  of  cultural  or  religious  tensions.  Another  important  aspect  not  to  be 
overlooked  is  the  possibility  that  many  of  the  affirmations  which  we  assume  to 
be  Christian  and  therefore  universal,  may  be  culturally  and  ideologically  paro¬ 
chial. 

Section  V :  Structures  of  Injustice  and  Struggles  for  Liberation 

The  area  of  concern  here  is  injustice  in  society  and  the  struggle  of  the 
oppressed  and  the  exploited  for  freedom  in  community  with  justice  and 
dignity. 

Five  major  questions  not  to  be  overlooked  by  this  Section  are: 

a)  the  still  largely  unfinished  theological  task  of  relating  the  sin  of  man 
to  the  structures  of  injustice  and  the  salvation  in  Christ  to  the  strug¬ 
gles  for  liberation  to  be  pursued  both  at  some  depth  and  at  a  popular 
level,  in  the  face  of  widespread  misunderstandings  about  WCC  policies 
and  actions; 

b)  the  beginning  of  a  wide-ranging  study  on  the  structures  of  injustice  in 
the  distribution  of  decision-making  power  in  the  churches,  and  the 
largely  marginal  position  of  most  church  members  in  ecclesiastical 
decision-making  —  the  captivity  of  the  people  of  God  in  church  struc¬ 
tures  ; 

c)  the  extent  to  which  the  churches  are  not  reinforcing  the  structures  of 
injustice  in  society  and  range  themselves  against  the  struggles  for 
liberation ; 

d)  the  extent  to  which  powerless  nations  (including  those  defeated  in  a 
war)  have  often  had  to  impose  a  discipline  that  temporarily  (let  us 
hope!)  restrains  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  in  order  to  become 
economically  and  politically  powerful  in  the  community  of  nations ; 
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e)  the  fact  that  Jesus  did  not  wield  economic  and  political  power  and 
was  most  powerful  in  his  apparent  powerlessness. 

It  is  important  that  this  Section  result  in  some  action-oriented  recommen¬ 
dations  and  guidelines  for  the  churches’  policy  towards  the  liberation  struggles 
going  on  everywhere. 

Section  VI:  Human  Development,  Quality  of  Life  and  the  Technological 
Dilemma 

The  area  of  concern  here  is  to  go  beyond  the  directives  of  Uppsala  on 
Development.  Among  the  many  questions  that  should  engage  the  attention  of 
this  section  we  cite  the  following: 

a)  sensitivity  to  the  suspicion  in  some  quarters  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  that  the  preoccupation  with  the  eco -techno-crisis  and  the  quality 
of  life  may  be  diversionary  tactics  to  distract  attention  from  the 
demand  for  international  economic  justice ; 

b)  the  necessity  and  means  of  impressing  the  conscience  of  affluent 
peoples  with  the  awareness  that  they  have  to  find  a  new  and  simpler 
way  if  they  are  not  to  endanger  the  very  survival  of  man  on  this 
planet ; 

c)  the  task  of  further  refining  alternate  parameters  (beyond  GNP  and 
NEW)  for  measuring  the  Quality  of  Life,  and  some  fresh  attempts  to 
reclassify  nations  and  societies,  along  new  lines  other  than  those  of 
‘developing’  and  ‘developed’. 

The  fundamental  theological  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  incarnation 
also  comes  up  here  in  a  fresh  way,  especially  three  aspects  of  it : 

a)  the  relation  of  God  to  matter,  as  implied  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
creation,  incarnation,  resurrection  and  ascension  ; 

b)  the  relation  of  man  to  nature  —  which  lies  at  the  back  of  the  present 
crisis  in  science  and  technology ; 

and 

c)  the  vision  of  what  it  means  to  be  human  in  relation  to  the  desire  for 
consumer  goods,  the  yearning  for  love  and  community,  and  the  demand 
for  justice,  equality  and  participation  in  power. 

F.  Some  Special  Concerns 

During  the  discussions  on  the  subjects  assigned  to  the  various  Sections,  a 
number  of  important  additional  concerns  came  up,  which  we  consider  to  be 
among  the  living  issues  of  the  1970’s  and  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
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Some  of  them  may  find  a  place  in  the  Sections ;  others  may  have  to  be  pro¬ 
perly  highlighted  in  plenary  presentations  and  committed  to  special  treatment 
in  workshops ;  yet  others  may  be  presented  in  plenary  and  find  their  way 
through  the  Groups  into  the  Sections. 

1.  One  of  the  plenary  presentations  should  devote  itself  to  a  theology 
of  matter,  i.e.  the  understanding  of  the  material  or  physical  world  in  the  light 
of  the  incarnation,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  as  well  as  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  creation.  This  is  to  correct  the  imbalance  in  past  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  world  as  history,  which  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  affirmation  that 
the  Son  of  God  became  the  Son  of  Man.  The  relation  of  God  to  matter  and 
of  man  to  nature  should  be  equally  highlighted,  in  the  light  of  the  current 
questions  in  science  and  technology. 

2.  In  the  biblical  presentations  sufficient  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  problem  of  death  and  human  fascination  with  non-being,  as  well  as  the 
Christian  understanding  of  power,  powerlessness  and  authority,  with  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  wielded  no  economic  or  political  power. 

3.  In  Sections  I  and  VI,  the  search  for  the  meaning  of  life  should  receive 
special  attention,  this  meaning  not  being  limited  to  historical  existence  alone. 
We  should  dare  to  go  beyond  history  to  draw  attention  to  the  eternal  dimen¬ 
sions  of  life  and  salvation. 

4.  Section  III,  and  perhaps  Section  VI,  should  consider  the  question  of 
a  personal  and  communal  style  of  life,  including  practical  personal  questions 
like  prayer.  Spiritual  discipline,  amount  of  consumption,  level  of  income,  the 
willingness  to  suffer  voluntarily  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  the  problems  of 
life  and  death  for  those  who  struggle  for  liberation  and  community  should 
receive  attention. 


G.  Workshops 

It  is  recommended  that  three  workshops,  of  not  more  than  20-25  parti¬ 
cipants  each,  should  meet  simultaneously  with  the  Six  Sections  to  deal  with 
the  following  three  basic  issues  and  to  make  specific  programme  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Assembly. 

1.  The  phases  of  life  -  i.e.  the  relation  between  children,  youth,  middle- 
aged  and  the  aged  —  in  various  cultures  and  situations,  in  church,  home  and 
society. 

2.  The  man-woman  issue  -  Here  it  is  important  for  the  Assembly  to  be 
exposed  to  differing  points  of  view  and  to  be  made  aware  of  the  immense  and 
far-reaching  consequences  of  the  recognition  of  the  problems  involved. 
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3.  Spirituality  old  and  new  -  The  forms  of  Christian  spirituality  through 
the  ages,  the  traditions  of  spirituality  in  other  cultures  and  religions,  and  the 
new  quest  for  techniques  of  meditation  and  contemplation. 

While  Sections  will  deal  primarily  with  topics  already  taken  up  by  the 
programme  of  the  WCC,  the  workshops  are  meant  to  develop  new  specific 
policy  and  programme  suggestions  for  the  period  ahead. 

In  order  to  make  the  workshops  work,  it  is  recommended  both  that 
these  three  concerns  be  adequately  highlighted  in  plenary  and  that  sufficient 
materials  be  produced  beforehand  to  provide  the  basis  for  discussion.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  commissioning  a  number  of  short  films  positively  demonstrating  the 
experiences  of  people  who  from  the  resources  of  their  faith  are  making  a 
contribution  to  freedom  and  community,  should  also  be  fully  explored. 


H.  Preparatory  Booklet 

The  Assembly  Programme  Preparation  Committee  generally  supports  the 
staff  proposals  for  a  Preparatory  Booklet  (Document  9,  para  25a).  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  this  be  fairly  brief  and  that  a  draft  of  the  text  be  prepared  by  the 
Geneva  staff  together  with  co-opted  experienced  writers.  Basic  text  would  be 
written  in  German,  French,  Spanish  and  English.  Adaptation  of  material, 
appropriate  to  the  various  languages  and  cultures,  printing  and  distribution 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  regional  and  national  councils  and  churches. 
WCC  staff  is  charged  with  ascertaining  how  this  admittedly  complex  process 
is  to  go  forward,  and  with  offering  aid  and  suggestions  to  those  constituents 
which  may  experience  difficulty  in  production.  This  preparatory  material 
should  be  made  available  to  the  regions  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  this  session  of  the  Central  Committee. 

I.  Assembly  Programme  Preparation  Committee 

It  is  being  proposed  that  the  Assembly  carry  on  its  work  through 
various  types  of  plenary  sessions,  groups,  sections  and  workshops.  The  whole 
will  be  empowered  by  varied  experiences  of  worship  and  study  of  the  Word ; 
enriched  by  personal  relationships,  exposure  to  different  art  forms  and  media 
of  non-verbal  expression  —  all  appropriate  to  a  global  gathering  of  the  People 
of  God. 

It  is  evident  that,  owing  to  pressure  of  time,  the  Committee  has  not 
been  able  adequately  to  deal  with  all  details  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  programme 
nor  even  to  examine  all  the  preparatory  material  in  a  sufficiently  critical  way. 
Naturally,  many  details  must  be  left  to  the  staff  and  the  Executive  Committee 
Even  these  provisions  would  not  appear  to  be  appropriate  fulfilment  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Central  Committee  in  the  planning  process.  Therefore, 
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it  was  agreed  that  the  Officers  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  small  special  Consul¬ 
tative  Committee  on  Programme  for  the  Fifth  Assembly  made  up  of  at  least 
five  persons  as  widely  representative  as  possible,  to  confer  with  staff  in  unhur¬ 
ried  fashion  and  to  participate  further  in  the  planning  process ;  such  group  to 
meet  either  before  the  end  of  1973  or  in  early  1974.  Provision  should  be 
made  from  the  Assembly  budget  to  cover  expenses  of  this  committee. 
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Received  by  Central  Committee 

August  1973 

(See  Minutes,  p.  40) 


APPENDIX  V 


REPORT  OF  FIFTH  ASSEMBLY  ARRANGEMENTS  COMMITTEE 


The  Fifth  Assembly  Arrangements  Committee  has  given  extended  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  various  questions  concerning  practical  arrangements  for  the  Fifth 
Assembly  in  Jakarta.  It  is  grateful  for  the  considerable  time  and  effort  already 
expended  on  our  behalf  by  the  Council  of  Churches  in  Indonesia  and  by 
members  of  the  WCC  staff. 

On  the  basis  of  information  presently  available  to  us,  it  is  the  view  of 
the  Assembly  Arrangements  Committee  that  facilities  in  Jakarta  in  1975  will 
be  such  that  it  will  be  possible  for  an  Assembly  of  the  size  envisaged  to  take 
place,  although  at  the  moment  there  remain  a  number  of  difficulties  for  which 
solutions  have  not  yet  been  found.  (THE  VARIOUS  YET-UNSOLVFD  PROB¬ 
LEMS  ARE  SET  FORTH  IN  CAPITAL  LETTERS.) 

Planning  the  administrative  details  for  an  international  meeting  of  this 
magnitude  is  an  exceedingly  complex  undertaking,  and  success  depends  upon 
a  reasonable  certainty  that  none  of  the  various  elements  of  the  plan  will  go 
awry. 

While  the  WCC  staff  and  the  Indonesian  Council  are  already  giving  these 
matters  their  continuous  scrutiny,  it  is  equally  important  for  the  Officers  and 
the  Executive  and  Central  Committees  to  give  them  periodic  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  as  well. 

In  view  of  the  intricacy  of  the  Assembly  arrangements  scheme,  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  accommodation  facilities  in  Jakarta  are  in  heavy  demand 
the  year  round,  the  Assembly  Arrangements  Committee  considers  it  imperative 
that  firm  assurances  of  the  availability  of  the  Conference  Centre,  the  bunga¬ 
lows,  hotels  and  all  other  required  facilities,  as  well  as  the  active  approval  of 
the  appropriate  Indonesian  governmental  authorities,  be  secured  by  or  before 
the  meeting  of  the  WCC  Executive  Committee  in  February  1974. 

As  is  customary  for  all  World  Council  of  Churches  meetings,  assurance 
must  be  received  from  the  government  of  Indonesia  that  visas  will  be  readily 
granted  to  all  official  participants,  and  that  freedom  of  entrance  into  the 
country  and  freedom  of  speech  will  be  guaranteed. 

A.  Assembly  Schedule 

The  Committee  proposes  that  participants,  if  possible,  arrive  in  Jakarta 
on  Monday,  21  July.  Registration  would  commence  on  Tuesday,  22  July, 
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when  the  retiring  Central  Committee  would  hold  its  final  meeting.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  reception  or  orientation  session  be  held  on  this  day  for  the 
Assembly  participants. 

Formal  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  including  the  opening  worship,  will 
begin  on  Wednesday,  23  July.  On  Sunday,  27  July,  worship  will  be  held  in 
local  churches,  and  an  open-air  public  meeting  may  be  scheduled  in  the 
evening.  Monday,  28  July,  will  be  a  free  day.  Regular  sessions  resume  on 
Tuesday,  29  July.  On  Sunday,  3  August,  there  will  again  be  worship  in  local 
churches,  with  the  rest  of  the  day  at  leisure.  The  Assembly  will  draw  to  a 
close  on  Friday,  8  August. 

The  daily  time-table  will  ordinarily  be  as  follows: 

08.00  h  -  10.00  h  :  first  morning  session 

10.00  h  -  10.30  h  :  coffee  break 

10.30  h  -  12.30  h  :  second  morning  session 

12.30  h  -  14.30  h  :  luncheon 

14.30  h  -  16.30  h  :  afternoon  session 

The  Assembly  Arrangements  Committee  proposes  that  the  details  of  schedul¬ 
ing  the  various  plenary  sessions,  Section  meetings  and  group  meetings  be 
worked  out  by  staff. 

B.  Meeting  Places 

Both  the  meeting  places  and  the  housing  for  most  of  the  participants 
will  be  located  within  an  area  of  approximately  1  l/2  sq.  km.  in  the  Senajin 
sports  area  of  Jakarta. 

Plenary  sessions  will  take  place  in  the  Jakarta  Conference  Centre  Main 
Hall,  which  will  have  space  for  5,000  participants.  Work  tables  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  delegates  and  for  a  few  other  participants  as  well.  The  Conference 
Centre,  a  covered,  air-conditioned  building,  is  under  construction,  with  a  target 
completion  date  of  April  1974,  when  a  convention  of  the  Pacific  Area  Travel 
Association  is  due  to  take  place. 

Meetings  of  Sections  will  be  located  as  follows  (i)  Conference  Centre 
Main  Hall  ;  (ii)  and  (iii)  Double  Committee  Rooms  in  the  Conference  Centre  ; 
(iv)  the  Arena  of  the  nearby  Veterans  Building  ;  (v)  a  large  meeting  room  in 
an  adjacent  office  tower ;  (vi)  SITE  YET  TO  BE  FOUND. 

Meetings  of  Sub-sections.  PROVIDING  24  LOCATIONS  FOR  MEETINGS 
OF  50  PARTICIPANTS  EACH  PRESENTS  A  LOGISTICAL  PROBLEM  THAT 
AT  THE  MOMENT  SEEMS  WELL  NIGH  INSOLUBLE.  The  problem  is  one 
of  both  venue  and  transportation.  The  Arrangements  Committee  therefore 
recommends  that  the  Sub-sections  not  be  structured  into  the  Assembly  plans, 
with  the  understanding  that  a  strictly  limited  number  of  meeting  places  would 
be  held  in  reserve  for  the  use  of  such  Sections  as  decide  to  break  into  smaller 
working  units  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  agenda. 
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Meetings  of  Bible  study  and  discussion  groups  will  take  place  in  the 
open  air,  most  probably  on  the  verandah  of  the  Sports  Stadium. 

Other  meeting  places :  if,  for  example,  a  mass  rally  is  planned,  the 
Sports  Stadium  would  be  available  (capacity  :  100,000). 

C.  Language  Service 

1 .  Simultaneous  interpretation 

Plenary  sessions :  Six  channels  will  be  available  in  the  Main  Hall.  (N.B. : 
Provision  in  the  contractor’s  specifications  is  made  for  only  700  headsets.  IT 
WILL  BE  NECESSARY  TO  FIND  2,500  ADDITIONAL  HEADSETS  COM¬ 
PATIBLE  WITH  THE  SYSTEM  TO  BE  BUILT  INTO  THE  CONFERENCE 
CENTRE.) 

It  is  proposed  that  the  channels  be  utilized  as  follows  —  English,  French, 
German,  Indonesian,  Russian  and  possibly  Spanish.  It  is  expected  that  the 
cost  of  Russian  interpretation  would,  as  usual,  be  borne  by  the  users  of  Russian. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  provision  of  interpretation  in  Indonesian  be  negotiated 
by  WCC  staff  and  the  Council  of  Churches  in  Indonesia.  Spanish  would  be 
provided  only  if  special  funding  of  around  $  25, 000  can  be  secured. 

Section  meetings :  Section  rooms  in  the  Conference  Centre  (3  out  of 
the  required  6)  will  be  equipped  with  4-channel  equipment.  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
THE  3  OTHER  MEETING  PLACES  HAS  STILL  TO  BE  FOUND. 

Sub-section  and  group  meetings:  Interpretation  will  be  very  limited.  For 
the  group  meetings  it  is  suggested  that  participants’  language  capabilities  be 
borne  in  mind  when  assignments  are  made. 

2.  Translation  of  documents 

In  general,  documents  will  be  made  available  only  in  the  three  official 
languages  unless  delegations  wish  to  provide  additional  service  at  their  own 
expense. 

The  Arrangements  Committee  gave  particular  consideration  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  languages  at  the  Assembly,  especially  to  the  possibility  of  providing  a 
channel  in  an  African  and  in  an  additional  Asian  language,  but  reluctantly 
concluded  that  costs  would  be  prohibitive.  We  therefore  wish  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  Section  XIV.  5.  o)  of  the  Rules  “...  A  member  may  speak  in  a 
language  other  than  English,  French  or  German,  on  condition  that  he  arrange 
for  the  translation  of  his  speech  into  one  of  the  three  official  languages...” 

D.  Administration  and  Communication 

OFFICE  SPACE  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
COMMUNICATION  ASPECTS  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY,  INCLUDING  PRESS 
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FACILITIES,  TOTALLING  2,500  SQ.  METRES  OF  FLOOR  SPACE,  AND 
LOCATED  NEAR  THE  CONFERENCE  CENTRE,  HAS  YET  TO  BE  FOUND. 
We  have  recently  been  informed  that  the  site  originally  proposed,  the  “Old 
Parliament  Building”,  is  no  longer  available.  The  Council  of  Churches  in 
Indonesia  is  in  the  process  of  bringing  an  alternative  proposal. 

E.  Living  Accommodations 

A  majority  of  the  anticipated  3,000  participants  will  be  housed  in  non- 
air-conditioned  bungalow  units,  each  consisting  of  three  twin-bedded  bed¬ 
rooms,  a  sitting  room,  toilet  and  shower  facilities.  These  units,  located  in  the 
Senajin  sports  complex,  provide  a  total  of  1,800  beds.  Hotels  in  the  Senajin 
area  have  a  total  of  150  air-conditioned  rooms.  It  is  suggested  that  these  be 
allocated  to  staff  members  ( e.g .  senior  executive  staff,  typing  pool,  translators, 
etc.)  and  participants  (e.g.  the  Chairman,  the  Vice-Chair-persons,  Section  Chair¬ 
men,  Business  and  Worship  Committee  members,  etc.)  all  of  whose  daily  work 
load  would  be  significantly  heavier  than  that  of  the  majority  of  participants. 
The  cost  per  person  per  day  charged  to  participants  would  be  uniform  (pro¬ 
bably  around  $13.50). 

An  additional  700  beds  would  have  to  be  found  in  downtown  air-condi¬ 
tioned  hotels  (approximate  cost  $26.00  per  day  per  person,  double  occupancy). 
It  is  proposed  that  members  of  the  press  and  other  participants  willing  to  pay 
the  higher  rate  be  housed  therein.  Should  some  participants  who,  for  reasons 
of  age  or  health,  require  air  conditioning  need  to  be  housed  in  these  hotels, 
they  would  be  charged  the  lower  uniform  rate. 

The  heavy  traffic  throughout  the  day  on  the  streets  between  the  down¬ 
town  area  and  the  Conference  Centre  might  tend  to  place  downtown  residents 
at  a  disadvantage  in  respect  of  the  time  required  for  going  back  and  forth  to 
the  meeting  place  perhaps  commensurate  with  the  discomfort  of  living  in 
unclimatized  accommodations. 

It  is  proposed  that  allocation  of  rooms  be  made  by  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  Assembly  and  the  administrative  staff,  with  the  instruction  to 
follow,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  principles  laid  down  in  Utrecht  ( Minutes , 
Appendix  XIV,  Section  III). 


F.  Catering 

The  Arrangements  Committee  recommends  that  all  meals  for  participants 
housed  in  the  bungalows  be  taken  in  the  sitting  room  of  each  three-bedroom 
unit.  A  large  central  kitchen  plus  distribution  system  is  already  set  up  and  is 
the  usual  practice  for  events  held  in  the  sports  complex.  Those  living  in  hotels 
would  take  their  meals  in  their  hotels.  A  STANDARD  MENU,  PR1X  FIXE, 
WOULD  NEED  TO  BE  PROVIDED  FOR  PARTICIPANTS  LODGED  IN 


HOTELS,  and  a  uniform  meal  charge  would  need  to  be  set  for  all  participants, 
wherever  housed. 

No  catering  facilities  other  than  for  light  refreshment  are  planned  for  the 
Conference  Centre.  And  both  the  Jakarta  local  committee  and  the  Assembly 
Arrangements  Committee  consider  the  idea  of  a  centralized  catering  facility 
unfeasible. 

Should  mealtime  fellowship  with  other  participants  than  those  living  in 
one’s  immediate  housing  facility  be  desired,  individual  participants  could  well 
make  arrangements  to  swap  mealtime  places  on  their  own. 

G.  Transport  —  Local 

Modern  buses  for  the  mass  transport  of  participants  will  need  to  be 
hired,  but  are  readily  available.  Some  15  additional  vehicles  for  internal  trans¬ 
port  will  also  be  required.  A  fleet  of  about  500  modern  taxis  exists  in  Jakarta, 
at  the  ready  disposal  of  individual  participants.  The  streets  and  roads  of 
Jakarta,  like  those  of  any  major  metropolis,  are  congested,  and  transportation 
will  therefore  be  slow. 


H.  Transport  —  Long  distance 

Staff  have  determined  that  the  most  economical  arrangement  for  air 
transport  is  not  the  charter  flight,  but  what  is  known  as  the  “group  inclusive 
tour”,  especially  if  visitation  stopovers  are  desired.  It  may  be  possible  for  the 
Christian  Conference  of  Asia  and  local  or  national  councils  of  churches  in 
various  countries  to  be  instrumental  in  setting  up  such  group  inclusive  tours. 
Charter  flights  could  perhaps  be  arranged  in  situations  where  group  inclusive 
tour  schemes  would  not  be  possible. 

I.  Medical  Considerations 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Staff  of  the  Christian  Medical  Commission  of  the 
WCC  and  the  Sub-committee  on  Health  and  Security  of  the  Council  of  Churches 
in  Indonesia  work  in  liaison  on  all  medical  considerations.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  included  in  the  preparatory  material  sent  to  participants  medical 
advice  concerning  recommended  inoculations,  medicines  and  the  like,  as  is 
customary  for  any  large  WCC  meeting. 

J.  Staff  for  the  Assembly  Preparation  Period 

A  full-time  Executive  Secretary  for  the  Assembly  Programme  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee.  A  full-time  secretary  for  programme 
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and  a  full-time  secretary  for  administration  will  also  need  to  be  appointed  as 
of  September  1973.  In  addition,  two  local  full-time  staff  based  in  Jakarta  will 
need  to  be  appointed,  to  begin  work  early  in  1974.  Beyond  this,  existing  staff 
members  whose  duties  will  include  practical  arrangements  will  increasingly  have 
to  devote  additional  time  and  will  therefore  probably  need  more  secretarial 
help  later.  Accordingly,  it  is  recommended 

that  the  General  Secretary  be  authorized  to  make  such  staff  appoint¬ 
ments  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  Assembly. 


K.  Stewards 

150  stewards,  selected  on  an  ecumenically  representative  basis,  will  be 
required.  It  is  proposed  that  50  be  chosen  from  Indonesia,  50  from  Europe 
and  North  America,  and  50  from  elsewhere  in  Asia,  Africa,  Australasia,  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  and  the  Pacific. 

Normally  no  assistance  is  given  for  the  travel  costs  of  stewards,  but  in 
the  interest  of  geographical  and  cultural  balance,  it  is  proposed 

that  $10,000  to  $15,000  be  provided  in  the  Assembly  budget  for  travel 

assistance  for  the  stewards  chosen  from  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and 

the  Caribbean,  and  the  Pacific. 

The  Assembly  Arrangements  Committee  gave  attention  to  the  questions 
of  how  the  recruitment  of  stewards  should  be  carried  out  and  who  should  make 
the  selection  from  among  applicants.  We  request  the  staff  to  prepare  a  paper 
for  the  Executive  Committee  to  consider  at  its  February  1974  meeting. 

L.  Visitors  Programme  and  Leisure 

Wide  participation  by  Indonesian  people  is  desired,  and  visitors  from 
other  countries  should  have  the  fullest  opportunity  to  be  enriched  by  the 
experience  of  the  life  of  the  Indonesian  church  and  people.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  Indonesian  churches  assume  this  responsibility.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that 
appropriate  Indonesian-style  leisure-time  activity  will  be  available  for  Assembly 
participants,  perhaps  along  the  lines  of  the  highly  successful  “Club  68“  at 
Uppsala. 

M.  Composition  of  the  Assembly 

1 .  Delegates 

The  allocation  of  seats  for  85  %  of  the  delegates  was  decided  upon  by 
the  Central  Committee  in  Utrecht,  1972.  Appendix  V.A.  gives  some  proposals 
of  a)  amendments  to  the  list,  and  b)  allocations  to  the  new  churches  accepted 
into  the  Council  by  the  Central  Committee  at  Utrecht. 
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Decisions  concerning  allocations  for  the  remaining  1 5  %  will  have  to 
be  taken  by  the  Central  Committee  in  1974.  To  allow  this  to  take  place,  the 
following  process  is  envisaged.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  member  churches 
will  have  registered  their  delegates  according  to  the  Utrecht  chart.  On  the 
basis  of  these  registrations,  the  Executive  Committee,  meeting  in  February 
1974,  will  have  to  decide  on  the  categories  of  delegates  still  needed.  The 
churches  will  then  be  asked  to  send  proposals  according  to  these  categories, 
and  the  Executive  Committee,  meeting  before  the  summer  session  of  the 
Central  Committee,  will  then  prepare  a  final  proposal.  After  the  Central 
Committee  has  chosen  the  delegates  composing  this  15%,  the  churches 
involved  will  be  notified  that  they  can  have  one  or  more  extra  delegates  if 
they  agree  to  appoint  the  persons  chosen. 

The  Central  Committee  accepts  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  at  Bangalore  (Minutes,  p.  1 1)  that  60%  of  the  places  at  the  Fifth 
Assembly  to  be  filled  by  the  Central  Committee  should  go  to  women,  and 
directs  that  this  be  implemented. 

2.  Fraternal  Delegates 

It  is  proposed  that  the  following  churches  and  organizations  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  send  fraternal  delegates  to  the  Assembly : 

a)  Associate  member  churches  of  the  WCC  :  one  person  each 

b)  Regional  and  national  Christian  councils  in  association  with  the  WCC 
or  with  the  CWME :  not  more  than  two  persons  each 

c)  Christian  organizations  in  relation  with  the  WCC  :  not  more  than  two 
persons  each 

d)  Representatives  of  world  confessional  families,  not  more  than  two 
persons  each 

3.  Delegated  Observers 

It  is  proposed  that  churches  not  members  or  associate  members  of  the 
WCC  be  invited  to  send  one  or  more  delegated  observers. 

4.  Observers 

It  is  proposed  that  councils  or  conferences  not  in  association  with  the 
WCC  or  the  CWME  be  invited  to  send  one  or  more  observers. 

The  Assembly  Arrangements  Committee  recommends 

that  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized,  at  its  meeting  in  February 
1974,  to  approve  the  lists  and  numbers  of  the  various  churches  and 
organizations  entitled  to  send  Fraternal  Delegates,  Delegated  Observers 
and  Observers. 
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5.  Advisers 

Although  the  provision  for  the  allocation  of  1  5  %  of  the  delegates  by 
the  Central  Committee  should  diminish  the  number  of  Advisers  needed  for 
the  Assembly,  it  is  foreseen  that  a  certain  number  will,  however,  need  to  be 
invited.  The  Assembly  Arrangements  Committee  urges  that  representatives  of 
other  religious  traditions  be  invited  as  advisers. 
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Approved  by  Central  Committee, 
August  1973. 


APPENDIX  V.A. 


AMENDMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  ALLOCATION 
OF  SEATS  DECIDED  UPON  BY  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 

AT  UTRECHT,  AUGUST  1972 


A.  Amendments 

The  following  amendments  are  proposed  : 

Africa 

Anglican : 

Kenya 

Reformed /Presbyterian : 

Coptic  Evangelical  Church, 

Synod  of  the  Nile,  Egypt 


Asia 

Anglican : 

Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon) 
Singapore/Malaysia 
Korea 
Hong  Kong 

Reformed  I  Presbyterian : 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea 

Australasia 

Anglican : 

Australia 

Reformed/ Presbyterian : 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Australia 

Methodist : 

Methodist  Church  of  Australia 

Western  Europe 

Reformed/ Presbyterian : 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 


+  1  2 

+  1  2 

+  1  1 

-1  1 
+  1  1 

+  1  1 

+  1  3 

+  1  6 

+  1  3 

+  1  4 

+  1  5 
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United : 

The  United  Reformed  Church 

(merger  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  England 

and  Wales  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  3 

Notes : 

1.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales  have  informed 
us  that  they  would  not  be  sending  delegates. 

2.  Although  it  plans  to  be  consistent  with  the 
allocation  agreed  upon,  the  Salvation  Army 
has  asked  us  to  allow  them  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  flexibility  in  the  distribution  of 
their  world  delegation. 


Eastern  Europe 

Orthodox  Oriental: 

Armenian  Apostolic  Church  USSR  +1  7 

North  America 
Anglican: 

USA  -2  7 

Baptist : 

American  Baptist  Churches  in  the  USA  +1  5 

Lutheran : 

Lutheran  Church  in  America  +1  11 

American  Lutheran  Church  +1  9 


Latin  A  merica 
Anglican : 

Church  of  the  Province  of  the  West  Indies  1  2 

South  America  +1  1 

B.  Additions 

Allocations  to  new  member  churches : 

A  frica 

Eglise  Presbyterienne  au  Zaire  1 

Eglise  Protestante  methodiste  au  Dahomey-Togo  1 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  Liberia  1 
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Asia 


The  Church  of  Nias  (BKNP),  Indonesia  1 

Iglesia  Evangelica  Metodista  en  Las  Islas  Filipinas  1 

Note : 

The  Church  of  North  India  was  already  mentioned  in  the 
1972  report. 

Western  Europe : 

Chiesa  Evangelica  Internazionale,  Italy  2 

Latin  America : 

Igreja  Reformada  Latino  Americana  1 
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APPENDIX  VI 


Report  and  attached  recommendations  received 
by  Central  Committee,  August  1973,  with 
general  approval  of  the  suggested  objective 
(Minutes,  p.  47) 


REPORT  OF  LANGUAGE  POLICY  TASK  FORCE 


A.  Report  to  Central  Committee  and  Committee  of  Programme  Unit 

on  Education  and  Communication 

I.  Introduction 

The  Task  Force  on  Language  Policy  submitted  its  first  interim  report  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Programme  Unit  on  Education  and  Communication  and 
the  Central  Committee  at  Utrecht  last  year,  entitled  The  Threat  of  Mono- 
linguism  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches’.  The  Language  Policy  Task  Force 
was  then  asked  to  continue  its  work  and  to  come  up  with  specific  recommen¬ 
dations.  The  special  urgency  was  noted  of  involving  in  the  study  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  issue  people  from  areas  of  non-English  mother  tongue. 


II.  The  Language  Problem  as  Personally  Experienced 

i 

The  Language  Policy  Task  Force  therefore  engaged  in  a  representative 
enquiry  among  staff  and  Bossey  students  whose  mother  tongue  is  other  than 
English.  The  results  of  this  enquiry  were  analysed,  and  the  conclusions  of  the 
interim  report  of  last  year  were  quite  strongly  reinforced.  The  following  points 
were  specifically  stressed  in  the  analysing  report : 

First  of  all,  we  heard  a  real  note  of  frustration  and  even  bitterness  in  the 
points  made  to  us.  There  was  a  recurrent  reference  to  the  way  in  which  limita¬ 
tions  of  language,  if  they  are  not  taken  into  account,  make  people  seem  limited, 
simple  or  awkward  so  that  they  get  ignored  or  condescended  to. 

This  was  reported  in  one  discussion  as  follows : 

‘Difficulty  in  speaking  a  foreign  language  has  two  important  effects : 

1.  It  undermines  the  speaker’s  self-confidence,  particularly  if  he  is  obliged 
to  address  a  large  gathering. 

2.  It  forces  him  to  speak  simply.  Very  often  it  amounts  to  giving  only 
summary  thoughts  and  what  is  said  does  not  convey  the  argumenta¬ 
tion  or  the  thought  process  behind  it,  so  that  it  is  not  really  a  true 
picture  of  what  the  speaker  is  trying  to  say.  In  meetings  where  deci¬ 
sions  are  taken  and  ideas  discussed  this  has  far-reaching  results: 
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a)  Without  the  argumentation  or  the  ideas  leading  up  to  a  point,  the 
audience  often  does  not  understand  what  the  speaker  is  trying  to 
say,  nor  why.  Therefore  his  point  or  argument  does  not  receive 
full  attention.  This  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  non-English 
speakers  to  put  over  ideas,  make  points  they  feel  are  important, 
command  attention  for  their  opinion,  etc. 

b)  The  foreign  speaker  of  English  is  left  with  a  great  sense  of  frustra¬ 
tion  and  inadequacy  (also  resentment)  at  finding  himself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  prevents  him  from  making  the  full  contribution  of 
which  he  is  capable  in  his  own  language. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  many  foreign  speakers  of  English  that  in 
meetings  English  speakers  do  not  listen  either  to  interpretation  or 
to  foreign  speakers  (possibly  because  of  the  effort  of  concentra¬ 
tion  required  to  follow  or  because  for  the  reason  explained  above 
what  the  foreigners  say  seems  too  simple  to  bother  about).  Often 
when  he  says  something  in  a  meeting  there  is  no  reaction,  although 
he  felt  that  a  question  or  point  needed  reply  or  elaboration,  and 
it  does  not  appear  in  the  minutes.’ 

This  led  to  a  second  commonly  stressed  point,  which  was  the  urgent 
need  to  sensitize  the  English  speakers  to  the  problems.  It  was  often  agreed 
that  the  use  of  English  is  frequently  inevitable,  but  this  only  underlies  the 
need  to  overcome  the  amazing  insensitivity  of  English  speakers.  The  strength 
of  feeling  about  that  is  well  indicated  by  two  ‘practical  suggestions’  made  by 
one  of  those  interviewed,  who  summed  up  as  follows  : 

‘1.  Fundamental  Principle:  the  right  to  speak  in  a  language  in  which  a 
person  is  best  able  to  express  himself  or  herself,  with  the  requisite 
nuances,  and  in  which  he  or  she  can  best  make  himself  or  herself 
understood. 

2.  To  learn  to  understand  Anglo-Saxon  weapons  and  means  so  as  to  be 
able  then  to  employ  them ;  adaptation  with  a  view  to  communication 
and  persuasion.’ 

It  will  be  noted  that  ‘adaptation  with  a  view  to  communication  and 
persuasion’  suggests  that,  linguistically,  there  is  a  war  on  to  see  whose  identity 
wins. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  third  point  which  is  the  connection  between  lan¬ 
guage  and  power.  This  is  well  put  in  a  summary  from  one  of  the  interviews 
as  follows : 

! Language  is  power 

1.  Language  conditions  those  who  use  it.  It  has  a  unifying  power.  When 
you  are  compelled  to  express  yourself  in  a  language,  you  end  up  by 
thinking  in  that  language.  You  then  gradually  identify  yourself  with 
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this  language  and  with  the  culture  it  incarnates.  (Example  of  the 

Romans  who  imposed  Latin  in  order  to  unify  the  Empire  ) 

2.  Practical  consequences  of  the  use  of  English 

a)  Anglo-Saxon  imperialism  (American  domination  not  only  at  the 
political  and  economic  level  but  also  at  the  linguistic  level). 

b)  The  non-English-speaking  people  experience  a  threat  to  their 
identity. 

c)  The  WCC  does  not  reap  the  benefit  of  all  the  richness  which  the 
other  languages,  approaches  and  cultures  (up  to  and  including  the 
field  of  action)  could  furnish.’ 

There  were  also  many  references  to  the  connection  between  language 
and  culture  and  the  consequent  loss  of  cultural  possibilities  when  communica¬ 
tion  in  a  foreign  language  is  insisted  on.  (Cf.  above  re  ‘the  Council  failing  to 
profit  from  all  the  richness  which  other  languages  could  bring  to  it’.) 

Finally,  by  way  of  introduction,  two  further  points  may  be  reported. 

The  Bossey  students  referred  to  the  difficulties  which  had  been  felt  when 
they  wished  to  form,  on  several  occasions,  a  ‘language  group’  which  consisted 
of  those  who  were  obliged  to  speak  English  among  themselves  but  whose 
mother  tongue  was  not  English  (i.e.  in  addition  to  a  group  whose  mother 
tongue  was  English  and  groups  who  spoke  in  German  and  in  French,  they 
wanted  a  group  of  ‘non-English-speaking’  English  speakers).  The  Third  World 
students  interviewed  held  that  this  was  one  more  example  of  the  way  in  which 
their  special  linguistic  problems  were  not  only  not  appreciated  but  treated  in 
a  positively  hostile  manner. 

Last  of  all  we  wish  to  pass  on  a  remark  which  indicated  the  close  connec¬ 
tion  between  language  problems  and  the  whole  problem  of  both  communica¬ 
tion  and  working  style  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  One  of  those  interviewed 
summed  up  the  consequences  of  the  use  of  English  as  the  principal  working 
language  in  the  World  Council  as  follows : 

‘ Feeling  of  frustration  in  the  person  who  does  not  feel  at  home  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  other  than  his  own,  who  cannot  express  himself  with  any  real  pre¬ 
cision  in  that  other  language  and  loses  the  courage  (and  the  desire)  to 
speak  English. 

At  the  back  of  this  feeling  there  is  a  general  absence  of  openness  to  an 
interest  in  other  languages  and  other  cultures  in  the  Council.  (This  lack 
of  openness  is  perhaps  linked  with  another  problem :  the  style  of  work¬ 
ing  in  the  Council  -  no  effort  towards  others  to  collaborate  with  them  ; 
each  of  us  remains  in  his  own  office.)’ 

It  is  for  reasons  such  as  those  indicated  above  that  we  are  unable  to  see 
the  problems  of  language  usage  as  separable  from  the  central  questions  about 
the  purpose  and  methods  of  the  Council  as  a  whole. 
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III.  The  Heart  of  the  Language  Problem 


1 .  The  urgency  of  the  problem 

a)  The  language  issue  is  urgent  because  the  Third  World  churches  are 
properly  claiming  full  participation  in  the  ecumenical  movement  at  all  levels 
and  such  participation  raises  the  question  of  language  practice  and  all  this 
implies.  Present  ecumenical  language  practice  is  felt  by  many  to  put  them  at 
a  considerable  disadvantage  in  this  respect. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  present  WCC  language  practice  still  follows  the 
lines  laid  down  twenty-five  years  ago  at  the  Amsterdam  Assembly.  Rule  XIII 
—  dealing  with  ‘rules  of  debate’  for  Assembly  and  Central  Committee  meet¬ 
ings  —  states  that  ‘the  three  official  languages  are  English ,  French  and  German  \ 
The  rule  allows  for  a  speech  in  any  of  these  languages  to  be  translated  or 
summarized,  if  desired,  into  the  other  two.  The  Secretary  is  responsible  for 
making  arrangements  for  such  translation.  ‘A  member  may  speak  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  other  than  English,  French  or  German  on  condition  that  he  arrange  for 
the  translation  of  his  speech  in  one  of  the  three  official  languages.  ’  This  meant 
that  when  the  Russian  Orthodox  joined  the  Council  at  New  Delhi  they  were 
able  to  bring  their  language  with  them,  and  Russian  became  one  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  permitted  to  be  used  in  meetings,  although  this  is  only  possible  because 
the  Russians  provide  and  pay  for  this  service  themselves.  But  other  churches 
with  a  similar  language  problem  are  not  able  to  do  this,  lacking  the  resources 
required.  The  only  change  in  the  rules  of  debate  at  Assemblies  and  Central 
Committees  since  Amsterdam,  so  far  as  language  is  concerned,  was  introduced 
at  New  Delhi,  when  an  addition  to  Rule  XIII  gave  the  chairman  discretionary 
powers  if,  in  his  opinion,  ‘ injustice  has  been  done  to  any  member  by  a  strict 
application  of  these  Rules,  due  to  the  business  having  been  done  too  quickly 
for  comprehension  in  a  language  other  than  that  of  the  member  *  (Minutes 
Utrecht  Central  Committee,  p.  242.  Minutes,  New  Delhi  Assembly,  p.  442, 
Rule  XIV,  o).  This  provision  in  effect  recognizes  the  basic  principle  at  stake 
in  the  language  issue.  But  the  difficulties  on  which  this  change  was  based 
represent  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg ;  it  is  not  only  at  Assemblies  and  Central 
Committee  meetings  that  non-English-speaking  participants  are  at  a  serious 
disadvantage.  The  previous  section  of  this  report  and  the  interviews  described 
in  it  show  that  they  are  much  more  pervasive  and  urgent  and  require  radical 
study  within  a  general  reappraisal  of  the  role,  functions,  working  methods  and 
style  of  the  WCC.  The  Language  Policy  Task  Force’s  Interim  Report  was 
criticized  for  dealing  too  emotionally  with  the  language  issue.  While  accepting 
this  caution,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  pointed  out  that  by  its  very  nature 
language  is  linked  closely  with  the  emotions.  Much  mistrust  and  hostility 
could  be  avoided  if  this  link  were  taken  seriously  into  account  and  greater 
sensitivity  shown  to  the  language  factor  in  ecumenical  life.  What  the  Interim 
Report  had  to  say  on  this  score  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  interviews. 
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b)  The  language  issue  is  urgent  because  of  increasing  complaints  about 
the  deficit  in  communication,  especially  in  areas  where  English  is  not  the 
mother  tongue.  There  has  been  a  rapid  decline  in  French-speaking  participa¬ 
tion  in  important  WCC  areas,  and  the  failure  to  make  provision  for  any  lan¬ 
guage  service  in  the  Spanish  tongue  deprives  us  of  some  of  the  most  valuable 
potential  contributions  from  the  Spanish-speaking  regions. 

c)  The  language  issue  is  urgent  because  of  the  vital  importance  of  the 
local  Christian  communities  and  groups  and  the  need  to  engage  their  active 
participation  in  the  ecumenical  movement  calls  for  a  fresh  attempt  at  multi¬ 
lingual  communication.  While  it  is  obvious  that  the  problem  this  raises  cannot 
be  solved  by  endlessly  adding  languages  to  the  ‘official’  working  languages  of 
the  WCC,  this  local  dimension  underlines  the  need  to  stretch  our  imaginations 
to  work  out  a  totally  new  approach  to  language  policy,  one  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  communication  for  ecumenical  action,  since  this  is  what  the  church  on 
the  ground  is  looking  for. 

d)  The  language  issue  is  urgent  because  the  Executive  Committee  has 
requested  an  improvement  in  the  geographical  balance  of  the  WCC  staff.  More 
and  more  staff  members  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English  will  work  with 
less  efficiency  so  long  as  they  are  expected  to  work  in  English  all  the  time. 

A  new  language  policy  is  needed  which  will  provide  for  new  styles  of  lan¬ 
guage  operation  among  staff  members. 

e)  The  language  issue  is  urgent  because  of  the  contradiction  implicit  in 
the  demand  for  a  Language  Service  which  functions  in  every  WCC  activity 
(and  therefore  a  central  service)  at  a  time  of  financial  stringency  when  pro¬ 
fessional  interpretation  and  translation  costs  are  rapidly  increasing  through¬ 
out  the  world.  New  options  need  to  be  developed  and  tried  out. 


2.  What  is  at  stake  for  the  WCC  ? 

No  responsible  study  of  the  language  policy  of  the  WCC  can  single  out 
language  as  an  isolated  problem.  We  need  to  ask  what  purpose  language  must 
serve  within  the  wider  purpose  of  the  WCC  and  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 
If  we  can  describe  this  wider  purpose  as  the  endeavour  to  achieve  unity  in 
witness  and  action,  then  all  our  ecumenical  activities  have  to  be  tested  to  see 
how  strong  they  are  in  communicative  power.  Programmes,  methods  and 
structures  need  to  be  constantly  reviewed  in  the  light  of  their  concrete  prac¬ 
tical  contribution  to  ecumenical  fellowship  and  communication. 

Human  language  has  always  been  a  primary  and  basic  means  of  commu¬ 
nication.  Communication  takes  place,  however,  only  when  human  language  is 
intimately  related  to  concrete  practical  situations.  Genuinely  communicative 
language  only  develops  in  situations  of  common  praxis  (and  praxis  here  means 
both  action  and  reflection).  Common  praxis  creates  new  language  and  new 
language  creates  new  praxis.  ‘Communication  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
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creates  communication’  (C.F.  von  Weizsacker)1 .  Further  on  this  understanding 
of  praxis-related  communication  and  education,  see  Paolo  Freire  passim. 

This  indissoluble  connection  between  language,  praxis  and  reality  is  the 
reason  why  every  genuine  movement,  the  ecumenical  movement  included, 
depends  so  much  on  the  spoken  word,  the  concrete  dialogue.  No  genuine  move¬ 
ment  ever  gets  off  the  ground  without  the  face-to-face  encounter  between  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups,  in  meetings,  discussions  and  conversations.  This  is  true  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  ecumenical  movement  as  it  was  true  of  the  Judaeo-Chris- 
tian  tradition  from  its  beginnings  through  the  centuries.  Nor  does  any  genuine 
movement  ever  cease  to  depend,  to  a  very  large  extent,  upon  a  multiplicity 
of  direct  praxis-related  encounters.  The  step  away  from  the  primarily  spoken 
to  the  primarily  written  word,  necessary  as  it  may  be,  is  always  a  step  away 
from  the  primary  situation  of  praxis,  even  if  only  temporarily.  The  more  we 
push  out  and  even  replace  altogether  the  concrete  dialogue  by  substituting 
the  written  or  printed  document  as  the  primary  means  of  communication,  the 
less  we  achieve  genuine  praxis-related  communication  and  fellowship.  Unless 
the  written  and  published  word  is  constantly  taken  up  and  brought  to  life 
in  oral  communication,  the  written  word  rapidly  loses  its  communicative  value. 

The  vital  importance  of  concrete  dialogue  is  underlined  by  the  role  it 
plays  in  the  mass  media.  Press,  radio  and  television  must  be  continuously 
accompanied,  supported,  interpreted  and  reinvigorated  by  oral  communica¬ 
tion.  An  important  dimension  of  the  WCC’s  Communication  Department 
operation  depends  on  direct  contacts  with  those  who  sell  news  stories,  articles, 
publications  and  books,  oral  conversation,  over  the  phone,  in  press  confer¬ 
ences  and  briefing  sessions,  and  so  on.  This  is  also  the  case  with  governments, 
politicians,  economists,  etc.  Concrete  dialogue  is  the  life-breath  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  understanding. 

Two  consequences  follow  from  this : 

a)  If  effective  communication  is  the  backbone  of  the  WCC,  due  priority 
must  be  given  to  concrete  dialogue  over  written,  printed  or  mass 
media  communication. 

-«r 

b)  If  concrete  dialogue  is  a  priority  in  ecumenical  communication,  then 
participation  in  the  ecumenical  language  process  also  assumes  a  high 
priority  in  WCC  policy.  The  corollary  of  this  is  that  the  opportunities 
and  possibilities  of  direct  oral  involvement  must  be  increased  rather 
than  reduced,  and  travel,  conferences,  workshops,  encuentros  and  so 


1  The  distinction  between  ‘primary’  and  ‘secondary’  levels  of  communication  is  a 
sociological  one,  not  a  value  judgement.  We  could  also  speak  of  ‘tertiary’  and  ‘quarter¬ 
nary’  levels  of  communication  -  where  the  former  would  refer  to  communication  in  its 
bureaucratically  abbreviated  forms  (L-signs,  computer  inputs  and  outputs,  memorandum 
traffic)  and  the  latter  to  corridor  gossip  and  rumour,  cafeteria  chats  and  cocktail  confi¬ 
dences,  etc.  None  of  these  levels  of  communication  need  be  despised  but  we  need  to 
recognize  their  interdependence  and  their  implications. 
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on,  must  be  planned  carefully  and  deliberately  with  this  priority  in 
view.  It  also  implies  that  the  quantity  of  printed  documents  must 
be  reduced,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  amount  of  transla¬ 
tion  work  needing  to  be  done. 

To  say  that  a  world  organization  such  as  the  WCC  could  not  possibly 
depend  much  more  than  it  does  at  present  on  concrete  dialogue  as  a  primary 
means  of  communication  is  simply  not  true.  On  the  contrary,  if  world  organ¬ 
izations  such  as  the  WCC  do  not  discover  practical  ways  and  means  of  doing 
this,  they  will  rapidly  stagnate,  lose  their  effectiveness  and  degenerate  into 
bureaucratic  machines  isolated  from  the  local  situations  and  without  a  future. 

3.  The  present  Language  Service 

a)  Until  fairly  recently  the  WCC  had  its  ‘Translation  Section’.  This  has 
now  become  the  Language  Service,  a  title  which  more  adequately  indicates 
the  range  of  services  which  the  section  has  always  rendered.  These  services 
include  not  only  the  translation  of  documents,  either  within  the  Service  or 
by  outside  translators,  but  also  arrangements  for  interpretation  facilities,  for 
basic  language  research,  and  the  preparation  of  an  ecumenical  glossary. 

b)  50  %  of  the  translation  work  is  at  present  done  by  the  outside  trans¬ 
lators  and  checked  by  the  staff  translators;  the  other  50%  is  done  within 
the  House.  The  international  translation  team  also  undertakes  continuous 
research  in  the  new  and  constantly  changing  programme  areas. 

c)  The  interpretation  services  at  conferences  and  meetings  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  the  use  of  professional  free-lance  interpreters ;  the 
arrangements  are  made  by  the  administrative  team  as  are  those  for  the  outside 
translation  work. 

d)  Fees  paid  to  professional  free-lance  translators  and  interpreters  are 
rapidly  rising,  recently  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  a  serious  question  as 
to  how  much  professional  aid  the  WCC  can  afford.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
specialized  and  technical  nature  of  the  issues  involved  in  various  programme 
areas,  and  consequently  of  their  terminology,  makes  at  least  a  minimum  of 
professionalism  indispensable  if  the  quality  of  interpretation  and  translation  is 
not  to  fall  below  a  tolerable  level  of  acceptability,  and  if  the  purpose  of  having 
these  facilities  at  all  is  not  to  be  frustrated. 

e)  No  mere  recasting  or  truncation  of  the  present  Language  Service  would 
serve  any  useful  purpose  unless  the  basic  communication  problems  of  the  WCC 
are  first  honestly  faced.  The  Language  Service  can  only  be  intelligently  reshaped 
on  the  basis  of  a  review  of  total  language  practice  in  all  WCC  activities  and  in 
the  light  of  a  communication  policy  geared  for  ecumenical  action.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Language  Policy  Task  Force  has  at  this  stage  no  practical 
recommendations  to  make  for  the  reshaping  of  the  Language  Service. 
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f)  The  preceding  paragraph  does  not  mean  that  the  Task  Force,  the 
Language  Service  itself  and  the  SEG  staff  group  on  interpretation  and  transla¬ 
tion  have  not  begun  to  examine  possible  options.  The  options  looked  at  so  far 
at  least  have  the  merit  of  putting  the  language  issue  clearly  before  us.  Their 
disadvantage  is  that  they  all  narrow  the  issue  to  the  language  question  in  iso¬ 
lation.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  a  new  shape  of  Language  Service  can  emerge 
only  from  a  clear  perception  of  what  ecumenical  and  intercultural  communi¬ 
cation  implies.  Should  we  opt  for  a  basic  anglophone  approach  coupled  with 
various  ad  hoc  adjustments  to  meet  specific  situations?  Or  should  we  go  for  a 
basically  multicultural,  and  therefore  multilingual,  approach,  with  all  the 
administrative  and  programme  adjustments  this  would  involve?  How  can  a 
responsible  decision  be  made  here  except  in  the  broader  context  of  a  more 
fundamental  decision  about  the  nature  and  role  of  the  WCC  in  the  service  of 
the  ecumenical  movement? 

4.  Essential  Ingredients  in  a  New  Approach  to  the  Language  Problem 

a)  Communication  is  a  praxis-oriented  educational  process. 

b)  Language  is  the  result  and  the  instrument  of  shared  learning  experience. 

c)  The  ecumenical  movement  is  an  enterprise  which  seeks  to  involve 
Christians  in  all  continents  and  cultures  in  a  shared  learning  process  with  a 
view  to  fellowship  in  common  witness  and  action. 

d)  Genuinely  ecumenical  situations  are  situations  where  such  a  learning 
process  is  taking  place. 

e)  To  encourage  and  create  such  situations  is  therefore  a  primary  task. 

0  The  essential  function  of  an  ecumenical  language  service  is  to  help 
and  enable  people  to  enter  fully  into  this  learning  process  by  the  use  of  their 
own  language  capacities  and  potentialities. 

g)  Because  concrete  dialogue  is  fundamental  to  communication,  a  multi¬ 
cultural  and  therefore  multilingual  language  policy  is  indispensable  to  an 
ecumenical  movement  worthy  of  the  name. 

h)  The  primary  role  of  staff  in  organizing  or  creating  such  learning  situa¬ 
tions  is  the  role  of  a  ‘language  enabler’  (language  mediator?,  linguistic  mid¬ 
wife?),  one  who  can  help  participants  in  a  given  situation  to  find  their  own 
voice  and  make  use  of  all  their  human  potentialities,  thus  liberating  man  as  a 
communicative  being. 

i)  Knowledge  of  and  sensitivity  to  a  variety  of  cultures  is  of  basic  impor¬ 
tance  if  we  are  to  benefit  fully  from  the  cultural  potential  present  in  any 
given  situation. 

j)  The  corollary  of  this  is  the  need  to  review  the  methodology  of  ecu¬ 
menical  meetings  at  all  levels,  and  in  particular  to  take  into  account  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  required  of  staff  as  coordinators,  enablers,  etc. 
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5.  How  can  the  above  analysis  of  the  language  issue  be  translated  into 

practice  ? 

a)  It  is  our  conviction  that  the  language  issue  is  central  to  the  WCC  in 
the  sense  that  it  poses  the  question  :  'What  makes  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  an  instrument  of  the  ecumenical  movement  ?  ’  It  suggests  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  that  the  WCC  can  serve  the  ecumenical  movement 
only  if  it  becomes  a  unified  complex  of  communication  processes  which 
takes  seriously  the  truth  that  human  communication  becomes  possible  only 
through  involvement  in  common  action.  It  is  in  situations  of  common  involve¬ 
ment  that  a  common  language  emerges  which  is  the  only  way  to  true  unity. 

b)  This  idea  of  common  involvement  in  action  to  some  extent  runs 
counter  to  the  WCC’s  present  style  of  operation,  not  only  in  its  world-wide 
operations  but  also  in  its  Geneva-based  staff  work.  This  means  that  any  pro¬ 
posal  to  implement  the  approach  based  on  the  previous  analysis  would 
radically  call  in  question  the  present  WCC  operation.  But  is  it  impossible  to 
divorce  what  the  ecumenical  movement  stands  for  and  how  it  actually  oper¬ 
ates.  We  need  to  see  the  ‘what’  and  the  ‘how’  always  in  concrete  historical 
terms.  Who  communicates  with  whom  and  where  ? 

c)  A  final  prerequisite  for  the  discovery  and  implementation  of  a 
language  policy  consonant  with  the  above  analysis  is  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  language  of  silence.  Although  the  language  of  silence  is 
non-verbal,  it  nevertheless  speaks  eloquently,  clearly  articulating  opinions, 
attitudes,  approval  or  dissent,  to  those  attuned  to  hear  it.  For  the  WCC  as 
a  very  vocal  and  extremely  verbalized  organization,  the  language  of  silence 
could  well  be  the  most  challenging  form  of  communication  in  almost  every 
area  of  its  work. 


B.  Recommendations  to  Central  Committee  by  Committee  of  Programme 
Unit  on  Education  and  Renewal 

I.  Practical  Suggestions  regarding  Language  Policy  in  the  WCC 

1.  The  Language  Policy  Task  Force  should  continue  its  work. 

2.  The  preparation  of  the  Fifth  Assembly  should  serve  as  a  testing 
ground  for  the  working  out  and  implementing  of  new  methodologies.  Here 
the  Language  Policy  Task  Force  should  bear  responsibilities. 

3.  Related  to  the  above  is  the  necessity  to  work  out  new  styles  of 
consultation  and  study  on  this  multilingual  and  multicultural  basis,  calling 
for  increased  face-to-face  encounter  styles. 

4.  The  Language  Policy  Task  Force  should  now  shift  its  emphasis  to 
working  on  the  methodology  for  implementing  those  of  its  preliminary 
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conclusions  which  have  been  set  out  above.  These  are,  e.g.,  a  necessary  shift 
from  primarily  written  to  more  oral  communication,  new  styles  of  multilingual, 
multicultural  work,  etc.  Continuing  sensitization  of  the  staff  to  language  use 
and  issues  should  also  remain  as  a  Language  Policy  Task  Force  task. 

5.  In  the  organization  of  Regional  Communication  Centres  due  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  discovery  and  use  of  people  with  adequate  language 
resources,  enabling  them  to  translate  and  transpose  material  from  the  official 
ecumenical  language  which  is  used  as  lingua  franca  in  the  particular  region 
into  one  or  more  of  the  indigenous  languages  and  cultural  forms  of  that  region. 

6.  Ecumenical  material  deemed  worthwhile,  useful  and  important  enough 
to  be  transmitted  from  Geneva  or  other  Regional  Communications  Centres  for 
transposition  into  indigenous  cultural  forms  and  languages  should  be  provided 
to  each  region  in  the  official  ecumenical  language  in  common  use  in  that 
region,  e.g.  to  Francophone  areas  of  Africa  in  French,  to  Spanish-speaking 
Latin  America  in  Spanish. 

7.  Material  transmitted  from  regions  as  worthwhile,  useful  and  important 
enough  for  an  ecumenical  audience  at  world  level  should  be  transmitted  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  official  WCC  languages. 

8.  Regional  Communication  Centres  should  be  encouraged  to  regard  the 
WCC  Language  Service  as  a  consultant  at  their  disposal  for  linguistic  advice 
and  help,  and  the  Language  Service  should  increasingly  equip  itself  staffwise 
and  operationally  to  extend  its  competence  for  such  a  role. 

9.  Work  on  the  Ecumenical  Glossary  should  be  authorized  and  funds 
made  available  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  with  a  view  to  its  publication 
in  the  official  languages  (and  Spanish)  in  time  for  the  Jakarta  Assembly. 

10.  a)  Member  churches  and  national  and  regional  Christian  Councils 
should  be  encouraged  to  assess  their  language  resources  and  possibilities  and 
to  devise  and  implement  strategies  for  increasing  their  communication  poten¬ 
tial  with  other  churches  and  councils  and  with  the  WCC. 

b)  Budget  resources  including  scholarships  should  be  made  available  for 
training  in  appropriate  languages  with  a  view  to  facilitating  two-way  ecumen¬ 
ical  communication. 

1 1 .  A  multilingual  policy  should  be  pursued  in  ecumenical  communica¬ 
tions  production  which  should,  in  the  case  of  printed  publications,  also  include 
contributions  in  official  languages  other  than  English  with  summaries  appended 
in  translation  in  one  other  official  language,  where  appropriate. 

II.  Language  Policy  at  Assemblies 

Member  churches  should  be  expressly  asked  wherever  possible  to  appoint 
as  their  delegates  to  Assemblies  men  and  women  who  are  able  to  understand 
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and  to  express  themselves  in  at  least  one  other  official  WCC  language  besides 
their  own,  if  this  is  one  of  the  official  languages.  At  Assemblies,  Committees, 
consultations  and  major  conferences,  some  of  the  work  in  sections  should  be 
organized  in  single  language  groups  using  one  or  other  of  the  official  languages, 
Russian  or  Spanish.  Where  an  Assembly  meets  in  a  country  where  a  language 
other  than  the  official  WCC  languages  is  in  common  use,  the  choice  of  del¬ 
egates  should,  so  far  as  possible,  include  people  who  are  also  competent  at  least 
to  converse  in  and  to  understand  that  language; 

For  any  major  meetings,  interpretation  and  translation  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  wherever  necessary  from  and  into  the  language  of  the  country  where 
the  meeting  is  held.  Wherever  possible,  competent  language  personnel  from  the 
country  concerned  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  addition  should  be  made  to  the  rules  for  debate  at 
meetings : 

‘Chairmen  of  conferences  or  committees  should  remind  speakers  to  speak 
slowly,  clearly  and  distinctly  so  that  members  of  the  conference  or  com¬ 
mittee  who  are  working  in  a  foreign  language  are  given  the  maximum 
opportunity  of  following  what  is  said.’ 

The  attention  of  chairmen  should  be  drawn  to  the  existing  Rule  of 
Debate  XIV  o. 

III.  Financial  Implications  of  Language  Policy 

While  the  work  of  the  Language  Policy  Task  Force  has  highlighted  the 
language  issue  as  central  to  the  question  of  communication  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  has  come  up  with  a  series  of  suggestions  for  new  approaches 
in  WCC  operations  regarding  communications  in  depth,  specifically  through 
a  new  approach  to  the  use  of  languages,  the  increasing  financial  pressures  on 
the  WCC  have  simultaneously  forced  the  General  Secretary  to  ask  for  an 
investigation  into  the  costs  involved  in  a  multilingual  handling  of  the  WCC 
activities  both  in  terms  of  translating  documents  into  various  languages  and 
interpretation  at  WCC  conferences.  It  seems  to  become  obvious  that  the  WCC 
cannot  afford  in  the  long  run  even  its  present  professional  commitment  in 
terms  of  language  service  unless  special  funds  are  found  for  this  purpose.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  crucial  challenge  of  the  language  issue  to  the  communica¬ 
tion  process  of  the  WCC  has  been  uncovered  and,  especially  in  view  of  the 
coming  Assembly,  it  will  be  of  vital  importance  that  this  challenge  receive 
adequate  response  by  finding  creative  ways  to  foster  the  ecumenical  commu¬ 
nications  process  by  implementing  the  suggestions  put  forward  by  the  Lan¬ 
guage  Policy  Task  Force  and  the  Communication  Committee,  i.e.  regionaliza¬ 
tion  of  language. 
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Approved  in  substance  by  Central  Committee, 
August  1973  (See  Minutes,  p.  53) 


APPENDIX  VII 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ECUMENICAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Report  of  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
to  the  WCC  Executive  Committee 


An  invitation  was  received  by  the  1972  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the 
Ecumenical  Institute  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  It  was  to  set  up  a  study  committee  re  Bossey’s  future.  The  Board 
accepted  the  invitation  with  the  following  provisions : 

that  the  Board  name  five  persons,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  and  the  Board  of  the 
Graduate  School ;  and,  in  consultation  with  the  Institute  Director  and 
the  World  Council  General  Secretary,  name  the  appropriate  staff  to  be 
in  working  relationship  to  the  above  five  named  persons ; 

that  the  Committee  should  seek  to  evaluate  the  Bossey  programme, 
including  projections  of  future  emphases  reflecting  programme,  educa¬ 
tional  theory  and  methodology  ; 

that  at  least  two  such  meetings  of  the  Committee  be  projected,  with 
a  programme  report  scheduled  for  the  1973  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
the  Ecumenical  Institute  ;  and 

that  the  Committee  remind  the  Executive  Committee  of  financial  need 
to  assure  wide  representation  and  adequate  working  time. 

The  following  persons, were  invited  to  serve  on  the  Committee  and 
accepted  this  invitation  :  Bishop  Anthony  (Roumania),  Miss  Theressa  Hoover 
(USA),  Dr.  Kosuke  Koyama  (Japan),  Mr.  Jason  Mfula  (Zambia),  Dr.  C.A.  van 
Peursen  (Netherlands). 

Miss  Hoover  was  named  chairperson  with  Mr.  van  Peursen  as  vice-chair¬ 
person.  The  initial  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Five  was  held  at  Bossey, 

27-31  January  1973.  The  second  meeting  was  held  near  Geneva,  14-18  May 
1973. 

The  Committee  reported  to  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  on  July  11.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  the  Graduate  School  had 
been  invited  to  participate  in  this  meeting.  The  report  was  fully  discussed,  and 
it  was  decided  to  revise  the  report  in  the  light  of  agreements  reached  at  this 
meeting.  The  revised  report  follows. 
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A.  The  Committee  of  Five  opened  its  session  on  January  27  with  all  mem¬ 
bers  present,  seven  members  of  the  Geneva  staff  of  the  Council,  and  five  staff 
members  of  the  Institute.  Throughout  the  four-day  meeting,  there  was  an 
openness  in  style,  a  willingness  to  hear  from  WCC  staff,  Institute  staff  and 
students  of  the  current  Graduate  School.  Some  sessions  were  held  with  the 
Committee  only.  In  addition  to  verbal  input  by  staff,  the  Committee  had 
written  data  prepared  by  Miss  Simone  Mathil :  Brief  Notes  on  the  Early  Years 
of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  Bossey,  Statistical  Summary  of  Attendance  at 
Meetings  from  1963  to  1972,  General  Survey  of  Courses  and  Conferences  held 
at  Bossey  from  1962  to  1972  (copies  on  file  for  information). 

The  following  five  questions  posed  to  the  Committee  by  the  Institute 
Director  formed  the  Committee’s  basic  agenda  : 

1 .  Is  Bossey  still  a  valid  training  centre  for  the  WCC  and  the  ecumenical 
movement  ?  What  changes  should  be  made  ? 

2.  Should  the  same  type  of  work  be  continued? 

3.  Is  the  Graduate  School  still  valid?  (This  question  has  some  institutional 
implications  due  to  the  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Geneva.) 

4.  Should  the  special  conferences  (consultations)  be  continued  ?  In  what 
form  ? 

5.  Bossey  is  using  different  forms  of  education.  Where  should  the 
emphasis  be  placed  ? 

B.  The  organizational  set-up  of  the  Bossey  Institute,  the  divergence  of  tasks 
and  study-themes  and  the  too  little  institutionalized  communication  between 
the  WCC  and  Bossey  give  rise  to  various  difficulties : 

Among  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  existing  situation,  as  they  have 
been  mentioned  to  the  Committee,  were  : 

1.  divergent  consultations  which  require  too  much  staff  work,  provide 
no  continuity  and  no  follow-up  ; 

2.  overlapping  consultations  between  the  WCC  and  the  Bossey  Institute  ; 

3.  unclear  relationship  of  studies  in  the  WCC  and  the  Institute  ; 

4.  confusing  relationships  between  the  Institute  and  the  Graduate  School 
(i.e.,  two  Boards,  separate  programmes)  ; 

5.  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  are  inclined  to  develop  their  own 
programme  according  to  their  specialization  ;  there  is  a  need  to  improve 
the  team-work ; 

6.  graduate  students  have  contrasting  expectations :  academic,  better 
quality  of  contacts  with  the  WCC  staff,  too  few  intercultural  possi¬ 
bilities,  location  and  teaching  methods  are  questioned,  inadequate 
recruitment  of  participants; 
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7.  no  real  research  and  too  little  output  in  terms  of  written  material. 

C.  Among  the  possibilities  considered  by  the  Committee  were  : 

1 .  to  leave  Bossey  as  it  is ; 

2.  to  close  Bossey  ; 

3.  to  recognize  the  two  parts  :  Ecumenical  Institute  and  Graduate  School ; 

4.  to  “liberate”  Bossey  from  the  WCC  ; 

5.  to  recognize  the  Graduate  School  only  and  extend  its  time  to  one 
academic  year ; 

6.  to  recognize  the  Ecumenical  Institute  and  extend  its  programme  ; 

7.  to  decentralize  Bossey  into  regional  programmes ; 

8.  to  integrate  the  Bossey  programme  more  thoroughly  with  that  of 
the  WCC  ; 

9.  to  integrate  the  programme  and  organization  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  and  the  Graduate  School. 

D.  Why  the  Institute  of  Bossey  should  continue : 

The  Institute  of  Bossey,  including  its  Graduate  School,  has  had  a  far- 
reaching  influence  on  ecumenical  thinking  in  the  world  through  the  key-posts 
of  faculty,  students  and  participants  in  consultations  and  courses.  This  has 
been  brought  about  by  its  study  facilities,  its  possibilities  for  a  real  ecumen¬ 
ical  experience  —  beyond  the  boundaries  of  regional  centres.  Its  location  in 
a  neutral  country,  close  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  WCC,  to  centres  of  confes¬ 
sional  bodies  (Orthodox,  Lutheran,  Reformed,  etc.),  to  many  Institutions  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  its  contact  with  the  University  of  Geneva,  have  made 
Bossey  a  unique  ecumenical  study  centre. 

Now  we  are  entering  into  new  structures  —  cultural,  economical,  polit¬ 
ical  —  of  our  world  society.  This  implies  the  necessity  to  enter  also  into  a 
new  phase  of  ecumenical  experience.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  old  func¬ 
tion  of  Bossey,  as  centre  for  study  and  reflection  in  support  of  the  ecumen¬ 
ical  movement,  has  to  be  strengthened  and  restructured  at  the  same  time.  The 
awareness  of  wider  horizons  is  increasingly  felt  in  all  contemporary  forms  of 
participation  and  policy-making  in  politics,  permanent  education,  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  enterprise,  etc.  In  this  transition  to  what  is  often  called  “macro¬ 
economics”,  “macro-ethics”  and  so  forth,  new  dimensions  for  ecumenical 
strategy  must  be  opened  up. 

The  Institute  of  Bossey,  reformulating  its  objectives  and  reconsidering 
its  structures,  must  now  act  as  catalyst  and  study  centre  of  the  WCC  in  order 
to  shape  such  a  Christian  strategy  and  guidance  within  a  changing  world  culture. 
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Formulation  of  Objectives 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  and  possibilities  mentioned  above,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  evaluated  and  redefined  the  objectives  of  the  Institute  as  follows : 

A.  Interconfessional  Encounter  in  the  Quest  for  Unity 

The  Ecumenical  Institute  of  Bossey  has  to  be  a  permanent  place  of 
ecumenical  encounter,  teaching  ecumenism  on  biblical  and  other  theological 
bases  and  doing  research  directed  towards  the  unity  of  the  Christian  churches 
by  promoting  a  unique  education  for  people  belonging  to  different  confessions, 
different  cultures,  different  Christian  and  local  traditions  and  different  mental¬ 
ities,  in  order  to  make  them  apt  to  understand  the  necessity  and  the  urgency 
of  Christian  unity  and  to  work  for  it. 

This  fundamental  ecumenical  goal  must  retain  the  highest  priority  in 
the  activities  of  the  Institute,  including  those  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Institute  must  function  in  a  truly  ecumenical  spirit  (mutual  respect, 
discussions  on  an  equal  footing,  dialogue  of  love,  frankness  but  avoiding 
polemics,  willingness  to  learn  and  to  accept  correction,  self-presentation  of 
doctrines,  searching  what  unites  and  is  common,  common  search  for  the 
renewal  of  the  churches,  prayer  for  unity). 

The  Institute  will  initiate  research  on  the  new  theologies  of  the  different 
Christian  confessions  and  denominations.  Theologies  in  the  last  years  have 
made  serious  steps  towards  a  new  and  common  understanding  of  some  basic 
problems  of  faith  (e.g.,  primacy  and  collegiality,  leadership  and  service,  sola 
fide  and  good  works,  Holy  Scripture  and  Tradition,  dogmatic  or  contextual 
theology,  horizontalism  and  verticalism,  theology  of  revolution,  etc.),  even 
when  in  some  cases  there  might  be  bases  for  conflicts.  These  new  achieve¬ 
ments  must  be  known  and  shared  here  and  spread  to  the  churches. 

It  is  expected  that  staff  will  systematically  programme  within  these  goals, 
making  them  complementary  to  a  common  life  of  prayer  and  experience  in 
the  Institute. 

B.  Different  Kinds  of  Spirituality 

One  very  significant  aspect  of  living  together  at  the  Institute  is  that  this 
common  life  gives  the  participants  a  unique  opportunity  to  come  to  know  the 
spiritual  life  of  other  confessions.  As  students  participate  in  worship  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  liturgical  traditions  of  different  confessions,  they  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  these  other  confessions  in  a  deeper  way.  At  the  same  time,  new  and 
modern  forms  of  worship  may  be  used  to  help  students  to  meet  more  effectively 
the  needs  of  their  congregations. 

C.  International,  Inter  cultural.  Experiential,  Ecumenical  Institute 

In  the  light  of  Christ’s  unlimited  presence  in  the  changing  world,  Bossey 
should  be  a  place  where  people  of  different  nationalities  meet  to  stimulate  the 
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search  for  a  deeper  understanding  of  intercultural  ecumenical  living,  a  place 
where  all  nations  meet  as  equals  and  share  ecumenically  in  study  and  action. 

D.  Polarization 

There  are  tensions  —  tensions  between  persons,  communities,  nations. 
These  are  of  different  origins  and  thus  of  different  kinds,  some  destructive, 
some  constructive.  We  live,  in  short,  in  a  world  full  of  tensions.  This  is  our 
life  experience.  The  theological  community  is  not  free  from  tensions  within 
itself.  In  fact,  churches  experience  tension-relationships  within  themselves, 
which  sometimes  take  a  form  of  polarization  within  the  ministry  and  the 
Church.  This  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  understanding  of  the  Bible, 
authority,  sacrament,  social  action  and  salvation,  etc.  These  polarizations 
are  not  merely  of  a  theological  nature.  They  represent  living  issues  that  face 
the  life  of  the  Church.  The  Institute  is  challenged  to  involve  itself  in  the 
study  of  these  theological  polarizations  within  Church  and  ministry  in  its 
highly  equipped  ecumenical  perceptions  and  resources. 


E.  Changing  Attitudes,  Conscientization 

The  language  through  which  we  communicate  and  the  decisions  we  take 
are  influenced  by  the  human  attitudes  underlying  them.  Our  perception  and 
conceptualization  are  structured,  often  unconsciously,  by  certain  attitudes. 

We  call  these  patterns  implied  in  human  attitudes :  attitude-categories.  Atti¬ 
tude-categories  are  like  coloured  spectacles  which  we  are  wearing  without 
knowing  it.  They  are  often  labelled  by  terms-,  like  “the  open  mind”,  “rational 
certainty”,  “the  spirit  of  competition”,  “no  frustration”,  “self-fulfilment”, 
“social  involvement”.  These  attitude-categories  are  largely  guiding  us,  channel¬ 
ling  our  discussion  and  behaviour. 

Human  attitudes  are  changing  throughout  history.  This  frequently  gives 
rise  to  confusion,  misunderstandings  and  conflicts.  Also  many  contemporary 
difficulties  within  the  churches  (changes  in  mentality,  uneasiness  about  recent 
trends  in  theology,  etc.)  as  well  as  those  touching  the  relationship  between 
Church  and  world,  result  from  such  a  change  in  attitude-categories. 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  cultural  and  mental  change  of  today,  it  is 
necessary  to  analyse  these  attitude-categories.  Sociological,  philosophical  and, 
still  more,  a  radical  Christian  reflection  is  needed.  In  such  a  way  one  can 
become  conscious  of  the  process  going  on  and  arrive  at  an  “education  for 
change”. 

This  has  also  to  do  with  the  safeguarding  of  a  personal  attitude  in  a 
world  of  increasingly  overwhelming  structures  :  the  structure  of  impersonal 
organization,  of  advertisement  and  propaganda,  of  purely  economically 
motivated  applications  of  natural  and  social  sciences.  A  process  of  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  attitude-categories  is  needed  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  personal 
attitude  and  awareness :  “conscientization”.  The  Institute,  having  contacts 
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with  various  denominations,  cultures  and  even  ideologies,  should  contribute 
to  this  two-fold  task  of  attitude-change  and  conscientization. 

F.  Inter-cultural  Enrichment 

To  be  a  real  community  is  possible  only  when  the  contributions  of  all 
cultures  are  taken  seriously  and  when  every  culture  in  itself  shows  a  willing¬ 
ness  for  renewal,  which  is  part  of  a  responsible  strategy.  There  is  a  growing 
world- wide  community  —  partly  political-international,  partly  economic, 
scientific  and  organizational.  The  churches’  effort  to  help  in  this  process  can 
translate  and  incarnate  the  universal  meaning  of  the  Gospel  which  preserves 
the  identity  of  a  person,  a  group,  a  culture.  An  Ecumenical  Institute  should 
be  one  of  the  best  places  to  stimulate,  on  a  modest  scale,  such  reflection  and 
experience. 

G.  Interdisciplinary  Exchange 

The  Institute  must  also  be  a  place  where  Christians  (and  non-Christians) 
can,  through  interdisciplinary  exchange,  explore  together  the  meaning  of 
human  society. 

The  impact  of  scientific  and  other  non-theological  professions  is  increas¬ 
ing.  They  also  shape  human  society.  Any  theological  reflection  must  take  this 
fact  into  account.  This  requires  a  frontier-function  for  Bossey :  to  bring 
together  Christians  working  in  various  fields  and  relate  their  problems  to 
theological  concerns.  Such  a  function  falls  into  the  wider-range  ecumenical 
action. 

H.  Resource  Centre 

Resources  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  —  selected  student  papers,  reports 
of  consultations  and  seminars,  research  by  Bossey  staff  and  special  consultants 
—  should  be  selectively  published  for  use  at  Bossey  and  elsewhere  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  as  demand  dictates. 

The  Institute  should  be  open  to  (and  in  search  of)  resources  from  other 
churches  in  the  world,  giving  encouragement  for  programme  and  resource 
developments,  particularly  in  regional  ecumenical  centres. 

The  plan  to  concentrate  the  work  of  the  Institute  on  one  broad  theme 
during  two  years  should  enable  the  Institute  to  provide  at  the  end  of  each 
such  period  a  major  report  which  should  be  given  wide  circulation  in  the 
churches. 

Recommendations 

A.  Cooperation  between  Bossey  and  the  WCC 

The  existence  of  Bossey  within  the  structures  of  the  WCC  and  its  overall 
strategy  for  ecumenical  thought  and  action  is  an  imperative. 
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Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that : 

1 .  The  WCC  secretariat  together  with  the  Units,  the  Staff  Executive 
Group  (and  its  Co-ordinating  Sub-groups  on  studies ;  periodicals)  and  the  Bossey 
staff  (a)  seek  to  encourage  the  inflow  of  information  and  suggestions  for  the 
programme  of  Bossey ;  (b)  help  formulate  and  utilize  the  follow-up  plans  and 
(c)  feed  back  results  into  the  WCC  programme. 

2.  The  Board  consider  as  basic  to  its  task  the  constitution  of  a  corporate 
strategy,  (a)  It  will  get  information  (“its  idea-finding”)  mainly  from  the  WCC 
Geneva  and  the  churches,  (b)  It  will  also  get  information  from  secular  scien¬ 
tific  studies  and  research,  modern  literature,  contemporary  issues,  etc. 

3.  Together  with  the  staff,  the  Board  guide  (a)  the  Graduate  School, 

(b)  the  expertise  Consultations,  including  the  ones  initiated  by  the  Units,  and 

(c)  individuals  who  relate  to  Bossey  for  any  period  of  time  in  research  and 
study.  In  its  policy-making,  the  Board  must  consider  the  outcome  of  those 
groups  it  has  guided. 

4.  The  whole  process  be  used  as  a  direct  influence  on  the  WCC,  on  its 
publications  and  on  contacts  with  other  centres  and  all  possible  forms  of 
follow-up. 


B.  Board 

1 .  The  Board  should  shift  its  function  from  a  consultative  and  adminis¬ 
trative  body  to  a  programme  and  policy-centred  body  acting  as  a  permanent 
study  and  programme  council. 

2.  There  should  be  ONE  Board  of  Bossey,  of  an  appropriate  working 
size.  Its  composition  must  include  representatives  from  the  member  churches, 
the  University  of  Geneva  and  various  disciplines.  Appropriate  working  size  : 

20  -  30  members. 

3.  A  sub-group  of  the  Board  should  deal  with  the  legal  and  administra¬ 
tive  aspects  of  the  Graduate  School.  This  sub-group  should  include  four  mem¬ 
bers  with  the  option  of  consultants  as  needed.  There  could  be  other  sub¬ 
groups  within  the  total  Board  for  specific  purposes. 

4.  The  Institute  should  have  a  long-term  policy  and  all  its  activities  should 
be  coordinated.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  Board  choose  a  general 
theme  to  serve  as  guide-line  for  all  activities  during  two  years.  In  this  way  the 
Graduate  School,  the  Seminars  and  the  Consultations  can  be  related  to  and 
mutually  enrich  each  other.  At  the  same  time,  this  will  help  the  staff  to  give 
undivided  attention  to  one  general  field.  Such  concentration  does  not,  of 
course,  exclude  the  possibility  of  different  approaches  to  the  same  theme  and 
of  sharpening  the  theme  in  the  course  of  the  period  of  two  years. 
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C.  Staff 

It  is  recommended  that : 

1.  There  be  one  Director  who  directs  the  Ecumenical  Institute  as  a 
whole,  including  the  Graduate  School,  the  Seminars  and  the  Consultations. 

He  would  be  appointed  for  a  longer  period. 

2.  There  be  one  other  staff  member  appointed  for  a  longer  period,  so 
as  to  assure  the  needed  continuity. 

(It  is  recommended  that  one  of  these  two  should  have  competence  in 
academic  teaching  of  theology.) 

3.  There  be  at  least  two  other  staff  members  who  would  not  necessarily 
serve  for  a  longer  period,  but  be  appointed  for  at  least  two  years. 

4.  In  all  appointments  the  confessional  and  geographical  composition 
of  the  WCC  be  kept  in  mind. 

D.  Programme 

The  programme  must  keep  a  pluriform  approach  —  instruction,  consulta¬ 
tions,  seminars  —  but  all  of  them  must  be  focused  on  one  central  theme.  In 
this  way  the  different  programme  categories  constitute  the  prolongation  and 
application  of  the  reflection,  study  and  action  going  on  at  Bossey. 

It  is  recommended  that: 

1 .  The  Graduate  School  continue  to  exist.  The  Graduate  School  is  an 
organic  part  of  the  WCC.  Its  aim  is  to  engage  students  in  serious  ecumenical 
studies.  We  need  theologically  enlightened  ecumenical  leadership  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Graduate  School  has  two  functions :  to  help  students  to  gain  an 
ecumenical  perspective  for  their  theological  thinking  and  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  participation  in  an  ecumenical  process  of  mutual  enrichment. 

In  view  of  the  first  function,  the  Graduate  School  should  retain  its 
academic  character,  for  a  true  understanding  of  the  issues  of  ecumenical  life 
requires  study  at  considerable  depth.  The  academic  approach  should  of  course 
include  a  programme  of  lectures,  but  there  should  be  equal  emphasis  on 
seminars  and  dialogue. 

In  order  to  maintain  its  academic  character,  the  Graduate  School  should 
continue  to  maintain  its  relation  with  the  University  of  Geneva  through  the 
Faculty  of  Theology.  Care  should  be  taken  that  other  faculties  of  theology  or 
seminaries  in  different  parts  of  the  world  should  recognize  the  Diploma  of  the 
Graduate  School  (as  a  good  many  do  already). 

The  programme  of  the  Graduate  School  should  be  concerned  with  the 
interdisciplinary  aspects  of  the  themes  with  which  it  deals.  This  means  that 
teachers  of  other  faculties  in  Geneva  or  elsewhere  should  be  invited  to  lecture. 
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The  practice  of  admitting  students  from  other  faculties  who  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications  for  participation  in  the  Graduate  School  should  be  main¬ 
tained. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  extending  the  period  of  four  and 
a  half  months  which  has  in  recent  years  been  the  time  given  to  the  Graduate 
School.  It  is  clear  that  more  thorough  work  could  be  done  if  the  School  had 
more  time  at  its  disposal.  But  the  Board  has  come  reluctantly  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  under  present  circumstances  an  extension  of  the  time  would  mean 
that  the  other  parts  of  the  Institute’s  programme  would  suffer.  It  would  mean 
that  fewer  Consultations  and  Seminars  could  be  held.  It  would  also  mean  making 
even  greater  demands  on  the  staff  which  has  more  than  sufficient  work  already. 

2.  There  be  a  programme  category  of  specialized  Consultations.  These 
Consultations  generally  take  the  form  of  meetings,  the  participants  of  which  are 
invited  individually  because  of  their  special  competence  with  regard  to  the 
theme  of  the  Consultation.  They  may  take  the  form  of  meetings  of  men  and 
women  working  in  the  same  field  or  discipline  or  they  may  be  of  an  inter¬ 
disciplinary  character.  The  plan  to  concentrate  on  one  broad  theme  for  two 
years  would  enable  the  Institute  to  get  contributions  to  the  study  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  number  of  different  professions  and  disciplines. 

3.  There  be  a  programme  category  of  educational  Seminars  and  Courses. 
These  Seminars  are  organized  in  order  to  help  specific  groups  of  church  mem¬ 
bers  to  widen  and  deepen  their  understanding  of  ecumenical  life.  They  are,  as 
far  as  possible,  open  for  any  who  desire  to  participate. 

Seminars  for  theological  students  (summer-course),  pastors  and  mission¬ 
aries  should  be  continued,  but  special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  seminars 
for  laymen. 

The  Seminar  on  Orthodox  Worship  and  Theology  should  be  continued. 

It  is  recommended  that  for  the  practical  part  of  the  Seminar,  i.e.,  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  “Holy  Week  Services”,  the  cooperation  of  the  Orthodox  Centre  of 
the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  in  Chambesy,  of  the  representative  in  Geneva  of 
the  Moscow  Patriarchate  and  of  other  Orthodox  representatives  in  Geneva  be 
sought. 

Recruitment  of  leaders  and  participants  for  these  programmes  and  activ¬ 
ities  shall  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  for  those  concerned  the  confes¬ 
sional  composition  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

E.  Mobility 

Bossey  is  being  called  to  participate  in  the  building-up  of  theology  and 
ministry.  It  should  assume  a  posture  of  positive  cooperation  with  what  is 
already  going  on  at  many  strategic  ecumenical  centres  throughout  the  world. 

Mobility  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  many  formula  for  achieving  this  pos¬ 
ture.  It  has  become  a  fashion  for  people  to  talk  of  mobility  as  a  means  of  seeing 
the  world  !  We  view  it  in  this  context  as  a  way  of  exposure  to  different  cultures. 
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Bossey,  as  an  international  and  interconfessional  centre  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  at  least  25  years,  must  find  many  ways  of  getting  to  the 
people.  Some  mobility  of  approach  adds  to  Bossey’s  continuing  self-evalua¬ 
tion  process.  It  makes  possible  contact  with  former  students  and  allows  for 
an  assessment  of  how  effective  their  Bossey  experiences  have  been  in  their 
lives  and  work. 

F.  Possible  Ways  for  Bossey  to  Work  with  Regional  Ecumenical  Groups 

1 .  An  exchange  of  conference-experience  should  be  encouraged.  Some 
expertise  Consultations  or  educational  Seminars  could  be  held  in  regional 
ecumenical  centres,  utilizing  their  programme  facilities. 

2.  On  occasion,  the  Bossey  Board  meeting  could  be  held  in  one  such 
centre  outside  of  Europe.  This  possibility  is  especially  valuable  as  the  Board 
functions  more  as  a  permanent  programme  and  study  council  (actually  set¬ 
ting  the  two-year  theme  for  Bossey). 

3.  An  overall  plan  is  needed  whereby  individual  Bossey  staff  members 
can  accept  work  assignments  in  regional  ecumenical  centres. 

4.  Preparation  for  the  experience  of  the  Bossey  Graduate  School  could 
begin  in  regional  settings.  A  suggestion  for  consideration,  as  resources  are  avail¬ 
able,  is  the  possibility  of  continentally  centralized  briefing  sessions.  Each  would 
need  to  be  planned  in  the  region  and  arranged  probably  to  coincide  with  depar¬ 
tures  to  Bossey.  Such  briefings  may  also  offer  opportunity  to  use  former  Bossey 
participants  and  to  begin  a  network  of  such  persons  in  each  continent. 

Last  Remarks 

The  Board  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  wishes  to  express  its  awareness  of 
the  task  bestowed  upon  it.  Examining  the  past  role  of  Bossey,  the  Board  has  been 
impressed  anew  by  the  far-reaching  ecumenical  influence  of  this  Institute  and  by 
the  efforts  and  involvement  of  all  those  who  served  and  are  still  serving  it. 

Bossey  has  a  unique  place  being  less  tied  down  by  all  the  implications 
of  an  organized  institution.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  frontier  post  of  the  WCC. 

Our  recommendations  try  to  strengthen  this  “radar-function”,  integrat¬ 
ing  its  strategy,  creating  better  possibilities  for  study  and  follow-up,  and 
intensifying  its  spiritual  and  organizational  mobility.  It  is  hoped  that  more 
finance  will  be  available  in  the  future  for  the  realization  of  this  mobility. 

In  such  an  Institute,  restructuring  and  re-evaluation  are  needed  again  and 
again.  We  found  many  good  achievements  in  the  history  of  Bossey.  These 
achievements  were  at  the  basis  of  our  evaluation.  Using  our  own  experiences 
and  those  of  others,  in  Bossey  and  in  educational  work  in  our  churches,  we 
made  some  proposals  with  the  aim  to  improve  the  activity  of  Bossey,  to  keep 
it  close  to  its  original  task  and  to  open  it  to  the  new  opportunities  and  pro¬ 
blems  confronting  the  churches  today  and  tomorrow. 
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Received  for  information  by  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  August  1973  (Minutes,  p.  55) 


APPENDIX  VIII 


PROGRAMME  TO  COMBAT  RACISM:  1970-1973 
A  Background  Paper 


I.  The  historical  context 

1.  The  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement  records  many  statements, 
both  by  individuals  and  groups,  denouncing  racism  as  being  incompatible  with 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  man  and  with  the  nature  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
These  statements  reflect  moral  indignation  and  deep  resentment  concerning 
the  racial  dimensions  of  conflicts  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Clear  examples 
are  J.  H.  Oldham’s  book  Christianity  and  the  Race  Problem  in  1924,  the  state¬ 
ments  by  the  1928  meeting  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  the  1937  Oxford  Conference  on  the  Church,  State  and  Community,  the 
Amsterdam  (1948)  and  Evanston  (1954)  Assemblies  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  the  report  by  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  on  his  visit  to  South  Africa  in 
1950  and  the  1960  Cottesloe  and  1964  Mindolo  Consultations.  After  the  New 
Delhi  Assembly  the  WCC  set  up  a  Secretariat  on  Racial  and  Ethnic  Relations 
under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  Dai  Kitagawa.  This  was  a  first  attempt  to  act 
together  as  churches  in  the  field  of  race  relations. 

2.  Though  in  some  instances  moral  exhortations  were  backed  up  by 
ecumenical  programmes  in  support  of  the  needs  of  the  victims  of  racial  injus¬ 
tice,  the  distance  between  word  and  deed  lengthened.  The  repeated  failure  by 
churches  to  participate  in  the  struggle  for  racial  justice  became  painfully  clear. 
Yet  it  was  these  same  churches  and  missions  which  had,  by  their  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  helped  the  racially  oppressed  peoples  to  discover  that  God  is  the 
liberating  God,  that  Christ  died  and  rose  again  for  all  men  and  that  He  gave 
Himself  for  the  liberation  of  all  people  without  distinction. 

3.  In  their  statements  the  churches  insisted  that  ‘any  form  of  segrega¬ 
tion  based  on  race,  colour  or  ethnic  origin  is  contrary  to  the  Gospel’1  but  at 
the  same  time  they  refused  to  accept  the  necessary  implications  of  this  posi¬ 
tion,  acting  instead  to  an  ethic  that  sustained  the  dominant  Western  power 
interests  that  were  not  prepared  to  accept  any  radical  change  in  the  existing 
power  relationships. 


'Evanston  Assembly,  1954. 
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4.  It  was  not  until  the  Uppsala  Assembly  in  1968  and  the  Notting  Hill 
Consultation  in  1969  that  the  urgency  for  the  churches  to  undertake  a  vigor¬ 
ous  action  programme  through  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  recognized. 
The  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  which  took  place  in  Canterbury  soon 
afterwards  translated  this  demand  into  action.  All  these  decisions  taken  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixties  came  almost  at  the  tail  end  of  the  process  of  decolo¬ 
nization  in  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Caribbean  and  must  be  seen  as  a  reflection  of 
and  a  reaction  to  the  aspirations  of  the  majority  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
to  get  rid  of  the  yoke  of  foreign  domination,  albeit  only  to  be  replaced  by 
neocolonial  domination  in  most  instances. 

5.  Many  more  Christians  have  become  aware  of  the  racial  dimensions  of 
colonialism  and  the  complicity  of  the  European  and  Western  churches  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  economic  and  ethnocentric  policies  of  the  colonial  powers. 

6.  In  responding  to  this  great  surge  of  human  aspirations,  the  Central 
Committee  meeting  in  Canterbury  had  the  choice  between  continuing  the 
existing  minimum  concern  and  the  setting  up  of  a  programme  which  would 
attempt  to  express  the  churches’  solidarity  with  the  struggle  for  liberation  of 
the  racially  oppressed.  It  chose  the  latter. 

7.  It  became  clear  that  racism  is  ‘not  confined  to  certain  countries  or 
continents’,  but  that  ‘it  is  a  world  problem.  White  racism  is  not  its  only  form’. 
It  is  recognized  that  in  some  areas  there  are  other  forms  of  racism,  and  eth- 
nocentrism.  ‘It  is  the  coincidence,  however,  of  an  accumulation  of  wealth  and 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  white  peoples,  following  upon  their  historical  and 
economic  progress  during  the  past  400  years,  which  is  the  reason  for  a  focus 
on  the  various  forms  of  white  racism  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world.  Peo¬ 
ple  of  different  colour  suffer  from  this  racism  in  all  continents.  (...)  while 
many  formerly  colonial  people  have  become  independent,  they  still  suffer 
from  the  aftermath  of  colonialism.’2 

8.  The  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  was  created  to  develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  these  functions  in  a  process  of  ‘coordinated  action  by  all  departments 
and  divisions’  of  the  WCC.  Until  the  restructuring  of  the  WCC,  the  PCR  was 
lodged  as  a  direct  responsibility  of  the  General  Secretariat  and  was  mandated 
to  ‘prepare,  execute,  stimulate  and  coordinate  the  programme  outlined’  by  the 
Committee  and  to  ‘gather  information  and  provide  necessary  technical  exper¬ 
tise  for  the  operations  as  a  whole’.3  To  advise  and  guide  the  Secretariat,  the 
PCR  Commission  was  set  up  as  well  as  a  Staff  Coordinating  Group  drawn  from 
the  different  divisions  and  departments  of  the  WCC  to  coordinate  their  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  overall  programme. 
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2  Minutes,  WCC  Central  Committee,  Canterbury,  1969,  p.  272. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  275. 


II.  Programme  policy 


9.  If  the  Canterbury  Central  Committee  had  a  choice,  the  Programme  to 
Combat  Racism  had  no  choice  in  the  policy  it  was  to  pursue.  That  policy  was 
outlined  in  Canterbury.  Any  discussion  about  policies  and  programmes  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  racially  oppressed  must  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  oppressed  peoples  is  an  act  that  can  only  be  validly  undertaken  by  the 
oppressed.  No  well-meaning  outsiders  can  achieve  this  for  them.  Leaders  of 
the  oppressed  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  in  their  statements  that  the  out¬ 
sider’s  role  can  only  be  a  supportive  one.  Thus  the  question  posed  to  the 
churches  is  how  they  can  positively  support  the  liberation  struggle.  On  the 
basis  of  that  assumption  PCR’s  main  task  is  to  isolate  the  root  causes  of  racism 
in  order  to  discover  ways  of  effectively  combating  racism. 

10.  At  the  same  time,  the  very  nature  of  a  Programme  to  Combat  Racism 
by  the  churches  means  that  it  is  involved  in  a  process  of  liberation  of  the 
oppressors.  In  fact,  the  liberation  of  the  oppressors  is  closely  related  to  the 
liberation  of  the  oppressed.  Oppressors  in  many  ways  are  restricted  human 
beings  who  need  to  be  liberated  from  blindness,  guilt  and  fear  and  liberated 
for  a  shared  life  in  community,  in  justice,  mutual  respect  and  trust,  to  be  free 
to  become  authentic  persons,  able  to  fulfil  their  capacities  as  human  beings. 

11.  The  PCR  since  its  coming  into  operation  in  January  1970  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  series  of  programme  and  policy  actions  and  guidelines  in  fulfilment  of 
the  Canterbury  mandate.  This  mandate  stipulated  the  following  major  empha¬ 
ses  for  the  PCR: 

i)  White  racism  in  its  many  organized  ways  is  by  far  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  form  of  present  racial  conflicts; 

ii)  It  is  institutional  racism,  as  reflected  in  the  social,  economic  and 
political  power  structures  which  must  be  challenged ;  moreover,  it  is 
the  power  structures  which  use  racism  to  empower  themselves  which 
must  be  challenged; 

iii)  Combating  racism  must  entail  a  redistribution  of  social,  economic, 
political  and  cultural  power  from  the  powerful  to  the  powerless; 

iv)  No  single  strategy  to  combat  racism  is  universally  appropriate ; 

v)  The  need  to  analyse  and  correct  the  Church’s  complicity  in  bene¬ 
fiting  from  and  furthering  white  racism.  This  is  an  absolute  priority 
if  the  churches  want  to  make  any  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  society.4 


4 Minutes,  WCC  Central  Committee,  Addis  Ababa,  1971,  p.  238. 
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III.  Programme  activities 

a)  General 

12.  In  line  with  these  emphases,  the  more  significant  developments  in  the 
PCR  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

13.  Through  its  Special  Fund  it  has  supported  various  groups  and  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  racially  oppressed  and  organizations  supporting  victims  of  racial 
injustice  throughout  the  world,  laying  special  emphasis  in  the  struggle  for  lib¬ 
eration  in  Southern  Africa.  To  date  it  has  distributed  $  600,000  to  various 
groups  throughout  the  world,  the  grants  being  used  for  humanitarian  purposes 
consonant  with  the  aims  and  policies  of  the  WCC.  The  Central  Committee  in 
Utrecht  received  a  full  report  on  the  experience  with  the  Fund  and  unani¬ 
mously  decided  to  extend  the  Fund  from  $  500,000  to  $  1  million. 

14.  One  of  the  important  functions  that  PCR  has  performed  has  been  in 
providing  opportunities  for  contact,  consultation  and  dialogue  with  the  leaders 
of  the  oppressed.  In  many  places  responsible  church  leaders  are  involved  in 
dialogue  with  the  leaders  of  these  liberation  movements.  PCR  has  facilitated 
this  dialogue,  convinced  that  this  is  an  integral  part  of  a  programme  for  racial 
justice.  This  is  all  the  more  significant  since  many  of  the  liberation  movement 
leaders  are  of  Christian  background. 

15.  An  annual  Programme  Project  List  was  developed  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  supporting  local,  national  and  regional  churches  and  groups  as  well  as 
PCR  initiated  projects,  in  solidarity  with  the  racially  oppressed. 

16.  PCR  has  investigated  and  exposed  the  nature  of  the  exploitation  of 
Indians  in  Latin  America  and  developed  programmes  designed  to  support  the 
struggle  of  the  indigenous  peoples  not  only  in  Latin  America  but  also  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Various  follow-up  actions 
and  supportive  policies  have  been  developed  in  several  of  these  regions. 

1 1  .Research  has  been  done  and  documents  published  espousing  the 
causes  of  racially  oppressed  groups,  especially  in  areas  where  these  groups  have 
not  had  access  to  present  their  own  cases  through  the  conventional  avenues. 
The  publications  have  aroused  action  initiatives  by  interested  groups  in  the 
affluent  world  and  contributed  to  eradicating  the  illiteracy  among  peoples  in 
the  affluent  world  about  the  nature  and  causes  of  racial  oppression.  The 
mobile  exhibition  on  ‘Man  and  Racism’  in  preparation  will  be  available  as 
audio-visual  aid  to  help  in  this  education  process. 

18.  A  programme  has  been  developed  to  call  upon  the  member  churches 
of  the  WCC  to  use  all  their  influence  to  bring  pressure  upon  corporations 
investing  in  Southern  Africa  to  withdraw,  recognizing  that  such  corporations 
are  responsible  in  giving  economic,  political  and  moral  support  to  undergird 
apartheid  and  colonialism. 
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19.  The  Central  Committee  decided  that  the  WCC  should  disinvest  from 
corporations  directly  involved  in  investments  or  trade  with  Southern  Africa.  ' 
As  an  international  body  and  ecumenical  Christian  voice  in  the  world,  the 
WCC  has  made  a  symbolic  action  that  has  given  a  moral  lead. 

20.  Member  churches,  Christian  agencies  and  individual  Christians,  being 
nationally  based,  were  urged  to  use  all  their  influence  as  stockholders  in  such 
corporations  to  press  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  corporations  from  Southern 
Africa. 

21.  At  the  1973  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  the  PCR  additional  prog¬ 
ramme  developments  were  approved,  namely : 

i)  A  programme  to  investigate  and  work  towards  the  elimination  of 
racial  and  ethnic  tensions  in  Asia  in  furtherance  of  the  small  beginning 
made  by  the  PCR  in  developing  programmes  in  Asia.  They  now 
include  a  seminar  on  Caste,  Class  and  Regionalism  in  India  and  also  a 
major  study  of  the  role  of  foreign  investments  in  Malaysia  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  existence  of  such  links  underline  the  racial  and 
ethnic  tensions  in  that  country.  This  programme  will  be  carried  out 

in  close  cooperation  with  the  Christian  Conference  of  Asia  (CCA). 

ii)  In  collaboration  with  the  education  department  of  the  WCC,  a  pro¬ 
ject  to  develop  an  action-oriented  study  programme  to  investigate  the 
extent  of  racism  in  textbooks  used  in  church-related  schools  to  coun¬ 
ter  the  existing  theories  and  myths  imposed  by  the  dominant  struc¬ 
tures. 

b)  Within  the  WCC 

22.  Within  the  WCC  itself,  the  PCR  Commission  recommended  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  WCC  the  introduction  of  quotas  based  on  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  in  the  implementation  of  the  staffing  policies.  The  PCR 
resolution  was  welcomed  by  the  WCC  Executive  Committee,  which  accepted 
to  work  for  a  truly  international  staff.  It  is  hoped  that  the  process  of  imple¬ 
mentation  will  provide  a  balance  in  the  composition  of  the  staff  of  the  WCC, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  represent  adequately  the  international  nature  of  the  ecu¬ 
menical  movement. 

23.  In  the  light  of  PCR’s  mandate  to  coordinate  the  action  of  various 
units  and  sub-units  in  the  WCC,  the  following  initial  developments  have  taken 
place  in  other  WCC  sub-units : 

1.  Faith  and  Order:  The  work  of  section  III  of  the  Louvain  meeting  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  August  1971,  on  ‘The  Unity  of 
the  Church  and  the  Struggle  Against  Racism’  (see  Faith  and  Order, 
Louvain  1971,  Study  Reports  and  Documents,  p.  192),  dealing  with 
the  tension  between  racial  identity  and  the  unity  of  mankind,  the 
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significance  of  Black  Theology,  the  positive  values  of  conflict  and 
tensions,  and  the  need  to  discuss  the  Sacraments  as  well  as  Church 
Order  and  Discipline  in  the  context  of  racial  conflict. 


2.  CWME: 

a)  two  Consultations  of  Mission  Boards  involved  in  Zimbabwe,  Mozam¬ 
bique,  South  Africa  and  Namibia  were  held  to  discuss  missionary 
responsibilities ; 

b)  an  investigation  has  started  into  the  existence  of  racism  in  mission 
materials ; 

c)  as  follow-up  to  the  Barbados  Symposium,  a  consultation  of  mission¬ 
aries,  Indians  and  anthropologists  was  held  in  Asuncion. 

3.  CICARWS: 

a)  a  project  for  material  aid  to  liberation  movements  in  Southern  Africa 
was  adopted  and  is  being  carried  out ; 

b)  a  programme  to  support  the  needs  of  deserters  in  Europe  from  the 
Portuguese  army  is  being  proposed ; 

4.  CCPD:  support  was  given  for  the  development  fund  of  the  Mozam¬ 
bique  Institute  (of  FRELIMO)  operating  in  the  liberated  areas  of 
Mozambique ; 

5.  CCIA:  discussions  are  regularly  taking  place  with  the  UN,  OAU,  ILO 
and  UNESCO  and  with  NGOs  to  explain  and  obtain  further  support 
for  the  work  of  the  Commission  of  the  PCR; 

6.  Migration  Desk:  has  taken  the  main  responsibility  in  carrying  out  the 
Central  Committee  resolution  requesting  all  member  churches  and 
Unit  II  to  mount  campaigns  to  discourage  white  migration  to  South 
Africa ; 

7.  Office  of  Education :  has  developed  a  study  of  racist  literature  as  out¬ 
lined  earlier  (see  21  (ii),  page  201); 

8.  Finance  Department :  has  compiled  the  lists  of  companies  investing  in 
South  Africa,  Namibia,  Zimbabwe,  Angola,  Mozambique  and  Guinee 
Bissao,  and  implemented  the  Central  Committee  resolution  on  invest¬ 
ments  ; 

9.  Church  and  Society:  has  completed  a  major  study  on  ‘Violence, 
Nonviolence  and  the  Struggle  for  Social  Justice’; 

10.  Communication  Department :  has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  publi¬ 
cize  both  the  Special  Fund  and  the  Programme  through  the  channels 
of  the  secular  and  religious  press. 


24.  These  initiatives  and  cooperation  between  the  various  departments  of 
the  WCC  need  to  be  further  strengthened  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  Canterbury 
Mandate. 

c)  Regional  developments 

25.  The  development  of  a  world-wide  programme  has  made  it  necessary 
to  regionalize  some  of  the  activities  of  the  PCR,  particularly  in  supporting 
regional  organizations  like  the  A  ACCs  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  and 
Tribalism.  The  relationship  with  AACC  has  so  far  been  limited  to  developing 
a  programme  for  exchange  between  theologians  from  the  US  and  Africa,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  participants  from  other  parts  of  the  world  will  be  included  at 
later  stages.  An  encouraging  new  development  is  the  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  the  Christian  Conference  of  Asia  (CCA)  of  the  need  to  start  a  special  prog¬ 
ramme  to  deal  with  racism  and  ethnic  tensions  in  Asia.  This  was  decided  at 
the  1973  CCA  Assembly  in  Singapore  in  response  to  a  request  made  by  the 
Commission  of  the  PCR.  UNELAM  in  Latin  America  has  taken  the  initiative 
to  follow  up  certain  recommendations  from  the  Barbados  Symposium. 

d)  National  developments 

26.  Various  committees  at  the  national  level  have  been  formed  in 
response  to  the  PCR  programme  by  national  church  bodies  or  groups,  e.g.  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  West  Germany,  the  USA.  These  com¬ 
mittees  are  providing  important  means  of  communication  with  the  local  situa¬ 
tion.  Some  have  initiated  study  and  action  programmes  and  fund-raising  cam¬ 
paigns. 


IV.  Some  issues  raised  in  the  race  debate 

27.  While  the  PCR  is  a  new  body  in  the  WCC,  it  is  expressing  a  concern 
which  has  been  part  of  the* WCC  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  existence. 

28.  The  WCC  is  in  the  process  of  becoming  a  World  Council.  The  new 
role  of  churches  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  in  the  WCC  coincides  with 
a  re-awakening  of  the  peoples  of  the  three  continents.  The  WCC  has  started 
to  take  seriously  the  aspirations  of  the  majority  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
to  get  rid  of  the  yoke  of  foreign  domination.  The  PCR  is  an  important  expres¬ 
sion  of  this  new  development  in  the  WCC. 

29.  In  historical  terms,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  basis  for 
the  PCR  action  so  far,  though  criticized  by  a  minority  in  the  West,  remains 
within  the  spectrum  of  the  minimum  demands  made  by  racially  oppressed  and 
colonized  people  in  their  struggle  for  liberation.  The  PCR  has  come  under 
attack  from  a  number  of  churches,  or  certain  sections  within  churches,  but 
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the  question  which  has  to  be  asked  consistently  is  whether  the  WCC  is  willing 
to  serve  that  part  of  its  constituency  whose  aspirations  are  being  expressed 
through  the  PCR  —  the  racially  oppressed. 

30.  The  PCR  has  no  choice  between  merely  demanding  standards  of 
minimum  treatment  or  identifying  the  causes  of  racism  and  combating  them. 
The  latter  course  was  the  only  one  possible.  It  was  the  right  decision  if  only 
for  the  reason  that  the  oppressors  wrongly  claim  that  human  rights  can  be 
donated  by  the  powerful  to  the  powerless. 

31.  The  present  PCR  policy  is  validated  by  a  long  process  of  social  and 
theological  thinking  within  the  WCC  and  its  member  churches.  The  1966 
Church  and  Society  Conference,  for  instance,  shifted  WCC  thinking  from  a 
concept  of  integration  to  one  of  a  radical  change  of  economic  and  political 
structures  in  society.  Persons  and  groups  should  not  be  forced  to  adapt  to 
structures,  but  vice  versa.  The  1973  Bangkok  Conference  on  Salvation  Today 
clearly  re-emphasized  that  the  churches’  concern  for  individual  salvation  must 
be  complemented  with  a  concern  for  the  salvation  of  peoples.  The  conference 
also  brought  sharply  into  focus  the  relation  between  salvation  and  liberation 
and  its  implications  for  cultural  and  racial  identity. 

32.  The  PCR’s  actions  have  exposed  not  only  the  existence  of  racism 
but  also  the  structures  which  are  geared  to  its  maintenance,  such  as: 

33.  The  economic  structures.  Many  churches  in  the  West  are  big  investors 
and  thus  indirectly  partners  in  oppressive  economic  and  military  com¬ 
plexes,  as  for  instance  in  Southern  Africa.  These  issues  need  further 
action-oriented  research.  PCR  is  not  the  only  WCC  sub-unit  concerned 
with  these  wider  issues  of  economic  and  social  justice,  and  possibilities 
of  more  coordination  within  the  WCC  (and  particularly  within  Unit  II) 
need  to  be  carefully  studied ; 

34.  The  legal  structures.  By  the  enactment  of  laws  which  perpetuate 
racial  discrimination  and  through  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  by  the 
legal  machinery  of  the  state,  including  the  courts  of  law  and  the  police. 
Both  the  process  of  enactment  and  enforcement  can  institutionalize 
racism  either  at  the  individual  or  structural  levels ; 

35.  The  political  structures.  The  process  by  which  racial  minorities  or 
majorities  are  deprived  of  representation  rights,  the  right  of  meeting, 
the  right  of  free  expression,  trade  union  rights,  etc.,  as  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  of  democratic  participation. 

36.  In  the  final  analysis  the  question  is  one  of  power.  Theological  reflec¬ 
tion  by  the  church  on  power  as  related  to  liberation  and  justice  and  its  trans¬ 
lation  into  action  requires  urgent  attention.  The  mandate  given  to  PCR  by  the 
Central  Committee  lays  special  stress  on  the  relation  between  combating  racism 
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and  liberation  from  the  oppressive  structures  of  power  distribution  in  the 
world.  Since  the  1975  Assembly  of  the  WCC  shows  every  likelihood  of  having 
a  theme  related  to  liberation,  it  seems  imperative  to  have  a  major  presentation 
at  the  Assembly  highlighting  the  racial  aspects  of  the  struggle  for  liberation, 
and  the  relation  to  the  economic  aspects. 

37.  The  development  of  PCR  research  initiatives  and  programmes  have 
to  some  extent  been  ad  hoc.  This  was  partly  the  result  of  the  pressure  caused 
by  having  to  respond  to  a  controversial  programme,  but  was  accentuated  by 
the  fact  that  three  executive  staff  members  were  given  the  responsibility  for 
handling  a  world  programme.  The  task  is  even  more  difficult  now  since  it  has 
become  necessary  to  take  into  account  new  developments  in  the  area  of  rac¬ 
ism. 

38.  It  is  also  necessary  for  the  PCR  to  avoid  a  crisis-oriented  approach 
and  for  this  reason  it  should  develop  more  regular  relations  with  the  churches 
and  racially  oppressed  groups  so  as  to  keep  in  touch  with  developments  in 
their  thinking.  The  supportive  function  of  the  PCR  —  in  consonance  with  the 
general  purposes  of  the  WCC  —  is  extremely  important. 

39.  As  the  World  Council  of  Churches  continues  to  work  on  ‘the  Unity 
of  the  Church  and  the  Unity  of  Mankind’,  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  by  raising  crucial  issues  related  to  this  goal. 
In  its  early  attacks  on  racism,  it  has  combined  the  elements  of  reconciliation 
and  prophetic  action,  and  helped  the  churches  see  that  reconciliation  can  only 
take  place  in  a  climate  concerned  about  liberation.  In  John  Deschner’s  phrase, 
PCR  has  tried  to  demonstrate  ‘that  racism  is,  in  ecumenical  terminology,  a 
“faith  and  order”  question  of  the  first  magnitude’.5  Dr.  Lukas  Vischer  has 
developed  this  further  in  suggesting  that  PCR  presupposes  ‘the  vision  of  a 
world  community  in  which  not  only  all  races  but  also  all  nations  have  their 
adequate  share ;  an  “international  responsible  society”  in  which  each  part  is 
enabled  to  be  itself  and  to  develop  its  own  identity.  The  struggle  against  rac¬ 
ism  must  be  understood  as  a  contribution  towards  this  goal.  If  this  is  made 
manifest,  PCR  will  be  shown  to  be  part  of  a  much  larger  struggle.  The  accu¬ 
sation  of  selectivity  can  be  rejected  by  pointing  to  the  need  for  concreteness. 
The  concentration  on  one  evil  is  not  an  arbitrary  choice  but  a  contribution 

to  this  larger  goal.  Furthermore,  the  talk  about  redistribution  of  power  loses 
its  abstract  nature.  Power  is  related  to  a  positive  goal.  It  is  subordinated  to 
the  goal  of  reaching  a  viable  world  community.  Redistribution  of  power  means 
empowering  to  become  partners  in  one  world  society.’ 

40.  As  PCR  comes  to  the  close  of  its  first  mandate,  it  must  contemplate 
the  challenge  of  the  future  in  this  larger  ecumenical  context.  At  issue  will  be 
not  merely  the  future  of  one  particular  World  Council  sub-unit.  The  question 


5  International  Review  of  Mission,  July  1970,  Vol.  LIX  No.  235,  p.  285. 
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rather  is  how  the  whole  of  the  WCC  —  which  means  263  member  churches, 
not  simply  the  Geneva-based  organization  which  serves  them  —  can  be  helped 
to  greater  understanding,  deeper  commitment  and  more  courageous  action  in 
the  struggle  for  racial  justice.  What  is  at  stake  is  not  just  the  future  of  a  prog¬ 
ramme,  but  the  integrity  of  the  Church’s  life  and  the  credibility  of  our  witness 
to  Christ  as  Lord  of  all. 

41.  The  mandate  given  at  Canterbury  to  PCR  includes  among  other 
things :  (a)  ‘examination  of  all  the  means  available  for  promoting  political 
actions  towards  the  bringing  about  of  racial  justice,  including  economic  sanc¬ 
tions’,6  and  ( b )  the  recognition  that  ‘there  can  be  no  justice  in  our  world  with¬ 
out  a  transfer  of  economic  resources  to  undergird  the  redistribution  of  polit¬ 
ical  power  and  to  make  cultural  self-determination  meaningful’.7  Clearly  the 
work  of  PCR  in  the  last  four  years  has  hardly  begun  to  reveal  the  many  facets 
of  the  problem:  yet  some  clear  lines  are  already  indicated,  for  example: 

a)  the  relationship  between  structures  of  racial  oppression  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  structures  of  the  world  today ; 

b)  the  relation  of  the  Faith  and  Order  study  on  ‘The  Unity  of  the 
Church  and  the  Unity  of  Mankind’  to  the  PCR  study  on  racism.  The 
theological  work  on  racism  has  barely  started ; 

c)  practical  options  available  to  people  who  want  to  disengage  them¬ 
selves  from  supporting  racism  by  direct  or  indirect  participation  in 
economic  and  political  structures  that  foster  racial  oppression ; 

d)  the  ethical  considerations  raised  by  the  methods  used  by  Christians 
and  others  to  combat  racism. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  next  Assembly  period  beyond  1975  should 
urgently  give  major  attention  to  these  problems  and  to  this  end  that  there 
should  be  a  preliminary  presentation  of  the  aspects  of  these  unfinished  tasks 
of  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1974,  in  preparation  for  the  Jakarta  Assembly  discussing  the  main 
theme. 


WCC  PUBLICATIONS  RELATED  TO  THE  PROGRAMME 

TO  COMBAT  RACISM 

FRELIMO  -  Frente  de  Libertagao  de  Mozambique,  1970,  18  pp.  Sfr.  1.50. 

PAIGC  -  Partido  Africano  de  Independencia  da  Guinee  e  Cabo  Verde  (Guine-Bissau) , 
1970,  12  pp.  Sfr.  1.50. 

ANC  -  African  National  Congress  (South  Africa),  1971,  26  pp.  Sfr.  1.50. 
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6  Minutes,  WCC  Central  Committee,  Canterbury,  1969,  p.  274 

7 Ibid.,  p.  273. 


Aboriginal  Issues  -  Racism  in  Australia,  1971,  29  pp.  SFr.  2.00. 

Aboriginal  Issues  -  More  Facts  and  Figures,  Racism  in  Australia,  1971,  37  pp.  SFr.  2.00. 

Namibia  (South-West  Africa)  :  The  Struggle  for  Liberation,  1971,  26  pp.  SFr.  2.00. 

Cunene  Dam  Scheme  and  the  Struggle  for  the  Liberation  of  Southern  Africa,  1971,  45  pp. 
SFr.  2.00. 

Malaysian  Minority :  Plantation  Workers  of  Indian  Origin,  A  ‘Legacy’  of  Colonialism, 

1972,  44  pp.  SFr.  2.00. 

The  Situation  of  the  Indian  in  South  America :  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Inter-Ethnic 
Conflict  with  regard  to  the  non-Andean  Indians,  1972,  454  pp.  SFr.  42.50. 

Time  to  Withdraw,  Investments  in  Southern  Africa,  1973,  24  pp.  SFr.  2.00. 

Portugal  and  the  EEC,  1973,  89  pp.  SFr.  2.50. 

International  Review  of  Mission  -  ‘Racism’,  Vol.  LIX,  No.  235,  1970. 

International  Review  of  Mission  -  ‘South  American  Indians  -  The  Barbados  Discussion’, 
Vol.  LXII,  No.  247,  1973. 

Richard  Blackett,  ‘British  Groups  against  Racism’,  Study  Encounter,  Vol.  VII,  No.  2, 

1971,  SE/08,  16  pp.  10  copies  SFr.  7.00. 

Jurgen  Moltmann,  ‘Racism  and  the  Right  to  Resist’,  Study  Encounter,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1, 

1972,  SE/21,  10  pp.  10  copies  SFr.  7.00. 

Herman  I.  McKenzie,  ‘Race  and  Class  in  Guyana’,  Study  Encounter,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  4, 

1972,  SE/33,  14  pp.  10  copies  SFr.  7.00. 
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Received  with  appreciation  by  Central 
Committee,  August  1973  (Minutes,  p.  57) 


APPENDIX  IX 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  CHRISTIAN  RESPONSIBILITY : 
DRAFT  PROGRAMME  FOR  A  CONSULTATION 


1 .  Introduction 

When  the  human  rights  —  economic,  social,  cultural,  civil  and  political  — 
of  nations,  groups  and  individuals  are  menaced,  not  only  human  dignity  but 
peace  and  ultimately  human  survival  are  in  the  balance.  The  United  Nations 
has  established  a  wide  range  of  human  rights  standards,  but  the  internal  con¬ 
tradictions  which  have  emerged  in  the  interpretation  of  these  standards  and 
with  which  these  high  aims  are  burdened  turn  them  too  often  into  utopian 
dreams.  Human  rights  are  a  political  matter,  like  every  attempt  of  man  to  real¬ 
ize  the  human  potential  with  which  the  Creator  endowed  him.  They  pose  a 
threat  to  the  control  of  the  strong  over  the  weak  and  to  demands  on  national 
sovereignty.  Thus  many  states  refuse  to  ratify  instruments  for  which  they  have 
voted  in  the  UN,  leaving  human  rights  devoid  of  enforceable  operative  provi¬ 
sions.  Worse,  human  rights  have  been  used  as  a  Cold  War  ideological  weapon 
and  a  means  to  strengthen  domination.  Late  in  1974,  the  Commission  of  the 
Churches  on  International  Affairs  (CCIA)  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
(WCC)  will  sponsor  a  consultation  to  stimulate  the  churches’  thinking  and 
action  on  these  problems,  and  where  the  Third  World  will  play  a  major  role. 
The  present  paper  describes  this  attempt  to  develop  further  a  new  approach 
to  human  rights  concretely  linked  to  human  reality,  outlines  the  contents  of 
the  consultation  and  tells  how  it  is  being  organized.  This  is  a  programmatic 
draft  on  which  comments  are  invited. 

2.  Development  of  the  Consultation  Idea 

2.1  At  the  request  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  recom¬ 
mended  in  January  1971  (Addis  Ababa)  ‘that  a  consultation  be  held  on  the 
initiative  of  the  CCIA  to  focus  member  churches’  concern  on  human  rights, 
to  stimulate  greater  awareness  of,  and  interest  in,  the  problems  involved  vis- 
a-vis  human  rights  and  to  present  a  report  to  the  Central  Committee  with  the 
purpose  of  initiating  guidelines  for  future  appropriate  action  in  this  domain’1 . 


’Minutes  of  the  WCC  Central  Committee,  Addis  Ababa,  January  1971,  pp.  66-69 
(emphasis  added). 
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2.2  Taken  alone,  this  recommendation  appears  vague  and  general.  Therefore 
it  must  be  seen  in  its  Context:  ‘Report  and  Recommendations  on  Human 
Rights’.  That  document  lays  constant  emphasis  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Human  Rights  standards  which  have  been  set  by  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies,  regional  inter-governmental  organizations  and  individual 
governments.  Implementation  of  human  rights,  it  insists,  is  a  precondition  for 
human  survival  in  today’s  world.  Therefore  this  is  not  an  optional  concern  for 
the  churches,  but  a  necessary  high  priority.  And  since  human  rights  are  inter¬ 
dependent,  they  cannot  opt  to  work  for  the  protection  of  one  at  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  another. 

2.3  The  document  goes  on  to  urge  strong  support  for  the  United  Nations 
and  pays  special  tribute  to  its  important  accomplishments  in  establishing 
human  rights  standards.  Yet  it  laments  the  fact  that  with  rare  exceptions  the 
member  states  have  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  provide  even  a  minimally 
effective  legal  machinery  which  would  permit  the  implementation  of  these 
standards.  The  same  can  be  said  generally  for  regional  inter-governmental 
organizations  and  most  individual  states.  For  that  reason,  this  document  calls 
the  member  churches  ‘to  impress  upon  their  governments  the  urgent  need  to 
establish  or  to  strengthen  national  channels  through  which  complaints  about 
the  violations  of  human  rights  can  be  handled  impartially  and  through  which 
the  protection  of  such  rights  or  remedies  in  case  of  their  violation  can  be 
assured  speedily  for  all...  (and)  to  promote  effective  judicial  machineries  at 
international  and  regional  levels...  to  assure  the  effective  protection  of  human 
rights’. 

2.4  Action  is  urgent,  for  unless  human  rights  are  effectively  protected,  there 
can  be  no  peace  either  within  or  among  nations,  there  can  be  no  justice,  there 
can  be  no  authentic  progress  or  development  and  the  threat  of  global  destruc¬ 
tion  will  remain .  This  premise  underlines  both  the  Memorandum  and  the 
Recommendations.  It  goes  together  with  another  which  is  inferred  in  the 
recommendations:  human  rights  can  be  implemented  only  if  threats  to  or 
open  violations  of  them  are  opposed  in  terms  of  the  socio-economic  and  polit¬ 
ical  contexts  in  which  they  occur.  Concrete  recommendations  are  made  regard¬ 
ing  specific  international  and  intranational  conflicts,  making  clear  that  both 
implementation  and  violation  of  human  rights  are  political  problems  which 
have  international  political  implications2 . 

2.5  This  approach  to  human  rights  was  qualitatively  new  for  the  ecumenical 
movement,  and  the  CCIA  felt  that  it  was  essential  to  work  out  its  implications 
in  more  depth  and  to  apply  it  to  the  WCC’s  work  in  international  affairs.  Thus 


2  cf. ‘Unity  and  Human  Rights  in  Africa’,  the  other  human  rights  document 
approved  by  the  WCC  Central  Committee  in  Addis  Ababa  (Minutes,  pp.  69-71). 
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during  its  twenty-sixth  meeting  (Geneva  1971)  the  CCIA  Executive  Committee 
dedicated  much  time  to  consideration  of  this  problem.  It  heard  major  presen¬ 
tations  on  the  theme  by  Mr.  Marc  Schreiber,  Director  of  the  UN  Division  of 
Human  Rights,  and  Dr.  Orlando  Fals  Borda,  CCIA  Executive  Committee  mem¬ 
ber,  and  several  other  CCIA  commissioners  contributed  orally  and  in  writing 
to  the  discussion3. 

2.6  The  CCIA  Executive  Committee  held  its  next  meeting  in  Utrecht  (August 
1972),  just  prior  to  the  WCC  Central  Committee  meeting.  There  a  working 
group  on  human  rights  reviewed  the  progress  made  during  the  previous  year 
and  prepared  the  document  ‘Report  and  Further  Recommendations  on  Human 
Rights’  which  was  adopted  with  minor  changes  some  days  later  by  the  Central 
Committee.  In  addition,  the  CCIA  Executive  Committee  recommended  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Programme  Unit  on  Justice  and  Service  ‘that  a  WCC  pro¬ 
gramme  be  established  to  help  defend  groups’,  nations’  and  individuals’  human 
rights’.  This  was  discussed  by  the  Unit  II  Committee  and  remains  on  its 
agenda. 

2.7  In  its  ‘Report’,  the  CCIA  stated  its  conviction  ‘that  the  implementation 
of  existing  international  standards  of  human  rights  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
priority.  This  conviction  is  derived  from  the  study  of  actual  situations  in 
which  these  rights  are  either  menaced  or  openly  violated.  It  is  a  demand  of 
the  Gospel  that  Christians  become  directly  involved  in  processes  of  change  of 
all  social  structures  in  which  human  rights  are  not  fully  implemented. 

2.8  ‘At  the  same  time  the  CCIA  finds  it  necessary  to  study  constantly  how 
to  relate  the  provisions  of  existing  international  instruments  for  the  protection 
of  human  rights  to  the  struggle  for  social  and  economic  justice  and  other  fun¬ 
damental  rights  often  ignored  even  by  governments  which  have  formally 
accepted  the  duty  of  safeguarding  them.’ 

2.9  The  Utrecht  Central  Committee  resolution  then  spelled  out  further  the 
idea  of  the  consultation,  recommending  ‘that,  in  fulfilment  of  the  mandate 
given  to  the  CCIA  by  the  Central  Committee  at  Addis  Ababa  “that  a  consul¬ 
tation  be  held...  on  Human  Rights...”  —  such  consultation  should  be  held 
before  the  end  of  1974,  and  should  include  men  and  women  from  the  various 
parts  of  the  world  with  knowledge  and  practical  experience  of  the  application 
of  Human  Rights  and  the  results  of  their  violation;  (and)  that  the  main  theme 
of  this  consultation  be  how  to  relate  standards  of  Human  Rights  to  cultural, 
socio-economic  and  political  settings  of  different  parts  of  the  world,  attention 
being  given  to  religious  liberty  as  a  basic  right ;  and  emphasis  being  laid  on 


3  A  summary  report  of  that  discussion  is  available  from  the  CCIA  Secretariat  in 

Geneva. 
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finding  more  effective  means  of  international  cooperation  for  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  Human  Rights .  ’  The  Central  Committee  further  agreed  to  ‘give  con¬ 
sideration  to  making  appropriate  resources  available  for  this  consultation’.4 

3.  The  Consultation  and  Continuing  Programme 

3.1  The  idea  of  a  Consultation  on  Human  Rights  and  Christian  Responsibil¬ 
ity  emerges  out  of  and  is  inseparable  from  the  continuing  concern  of  the  CCIA 
and  the  WCC  as  a  whole.  A  brief  glance  over  its  history  suffices  to  show  that 
in  one  way  and  another  human  rights  have  been  central  to  the  work  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  The  CCIA  was  actively  present  in  the  person  of  its  first 
director,  Dr.  0.  Frederick  Nolde,  when  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  was  being  drafted  and  when  it  was  adopted  by  the  UN  General  Assem¬ 
bly  on  10  December  1948,  in  Paris.  Since  then,  a  CCIA  representative  has 
been  present  at  virtually  every  meeting  of  the  UN  Human  Rights  Commission, 
and  from  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  on,  the  WCC  has  regularly  urged  the 
churches  to  support  the  human  rights  programme  of  the  UN. 

3.2  For  many  years  the  most  energetic  ecumenical  activity  in  the  field  of 
human  rights  was  devoted  to  religious  liberty.  The  CCIA  considered  that  there 
it  had  special  responsibility  and  expertise.  Thus  religious  liberty  became  the 
point  of  departure  for  ecumenical  human  rights  concerns.  As  the  first  director 
of  CCIA  put  it,  ‘While  religious  liberty  is  in  one  sense  basic  to  all  other  human 
rights,  especially  civil  rights,  it  is  at  the  same  time  inseparably  related  to 
them’.5 

3.3  The  primacy  of  religious  liberty  has  in  more  recent  years  given  way  to 
the  more  integral  approach  to  human  rights  described  earlier  in  this  paper. 

This  development  corresponds  closely  to  the  emergence  of  new  social  concerns 
as  ecumenical  priorities.  From  its  beginnings,  of  course,  the  WCC  has  worked 
with  refugees  and  has  prevailed  on  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  continually  to  improve  international  standards  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  refugees.  In  more  recent  times,  other  concerns  have  come  to  the 
fore  as  well:  the  struggle  against  white  racism  and  apartheid;  the  participation 
of  the  churches  in  the  economic  and  social  self-development  of  peoples ;  the 
need  to  change  unjust  international  social,  economic  and  political  structures 
which  oppress  whole  underdeveloped  nations,  large  non-white  majorities  in 
some  countries  and  important  racial  minorities  in  others,  particularly  in  the 
developed  world. 

4 Minutes  of  the  WCC  Central  Committee,  Utrecht,  August  1972,  p.  25  and 
Appendix  VI,  pp.  147-9  (emphasis  added).  See  also  CCIA  reports  to  WCC  Unit  and 
Central  Committees  in  Utrecht,  available  in  mimeographed  form  from  the  CCIA  Sec¬ 
retariat. 

50.  Frederick  Nolde,  Free  and  Equal ,  WCC,  Geneva  1968,  p.  67. 
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3.4  Obviously,  this  development  is  not  exclusive  to  the  newly  created  WCC 
Unit  on  Justice  and  Service  of  which  the  CCIA  is  a  part,  nor  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  as  a  whole.  It  is  reflected  in  the  programme  emphases  of 
the  member  churches  throughout  the  world  and  in  their  national  and  regional 
conferences.  As  its  Utrecht  report  on  human  rights  states,  the  CCIA  is  seeking 
to  improve  its  cooperation  with  others  in  this  broad  ecumenical  enterprise, 
and  to  serve  their  needs. 

3.5  The  consultation  should  therefore  not  be  taken  as  an  isolated  event.  It 
should  provide  an  occasion  to  review,  to  learn  and  to  plan.  All  of  that,  and 
particularly  actions  to  implement  human  rights,  is  too  urgent  to  wait  for  or 
be  confined  to  an  event.  It  must  begin  now,  and  for  that  reason  the  process 
of  preparation  for  the  consultation  is  as  important  as  the  consultation  itself, 
and  it  must  involve  and  begin  to  effect  the  whole  life  of  the  churches. 


4.  Guidelines  for  the  Content  of  the  Consultation 

4.1  A  truly  international,  ecumenical  understanding  of  human  rights  and  the 
means  of  their  implementation  is  lacking  and  needs  to  be  developed.  The  for¬ 
mative  debates  and  UN  documents  on  which  human  rights  thinking  has  largely 
been  based  were  products  of  a  very  restricted  socio-political  and  cultural 
milieu.  The  majority  of  the  world's  population  was  during  most  of  that  time 
either  inadequately  or  not  at  all  represented :  the  peoples  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
Latin  America.  Hence  the  insistence  of  the  Central  Committee  mandate  that 
this  consultation  ‘should  include  men  and  women  from  the  various  parts  of 
the  world’.  It  is  absolutely  essential  today,  and  this  may  be  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  of  the  consultation  to  the  world  community  as  a 
whole,  that  the  ecumenical  movement  begin  to  see  human  rights  not  only 
from  the  perspective  presented  in  the  UN  at  the  time  the  Universal  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Human  Rights  was  adopted,  but  also,  and  perhaps  primarily,  from  the 
points  of  view  of  peoples  whose  cultures,  socio-economic  traditions  and  polit¬ 
ical  structures  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  highly  developed  nations.  The 
consultation,  and  the  regional  seminars  planned  in  preparation  for  it,  should 
provide  opportunities  for  these  perspectives  on  human  rights  to  be  clearly 
heard  and  made  widely  known.  This  should  be  a  time  when  the  ecumenical 
movement  begins  to  right  the  balance  of  interpretation  of  predominant  think¬ 
ing  on  human  rights  in  these  new  perspectives. 

4.2  The  primary  goal  of  the  consultation  is  to  stimulate  thinking  and  action 
in  the  churches  for  the  implementation  of  human  rights. 

4.2.1  Actions  in  the  churches’  own  societies  are  of  first-level  importance.  The 
first  stage  of  that  action  is  often  the  sensitization  of  church  members  to  the 
forms  violations  of  human  rights  take  in  their  societies,  and  to  their  responsi- 
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bility  as  Christians  to  defend  the  fundamental  rights  of  men  and  women,  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  in  that  context,  regardless  of  race,  sex,  religion,  class,  social 
status,  political  or  ideological  conviction.  The  consultation  should  provide  the 
churches  with  motivation  and  materials  for  this  task. 

4.2.2  Christians’  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  human  rights  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  confined  to  the  borders  of  their  own  nation.  Violations  of  human 
rights  are  today  increasingly  international  in  character ;  thus  churches  should 
find  in  this  consultation  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  ways  in  which  they 
could  better  cooperate  one  with  another  to  safeguard  such  human  rights. 

4.2.3  Often  societies  and  the  churches  in  them  are  too  weak  to  combat  certain 
human  rights  violations  alone,  and  better  ways  must  be  found  to  express  inter¬ 
national  Christian  solidarity  for  the  cause  of  justice  in  such  situations.  Occa¬ 
sionally  churches  are  unable  clearly  to  identify  violations  of  human  rights  pre¬ 
sent  in  themselves  and  in  their  own  societies  or  which  their  societies  perpe¬ 
trate  elsewhere.  This  consultation  should  provide  an  occasion  for  finding  fra¬ 
ternal,  ecumenical  ways  for  churches  to  assist  one  another  in  this  regard. 

4.3  Critical  reflections  on  human  rights  is  necessary  in  at  least  these  four 
areas : 

4.3.1  Firstly,  we  saw  already  during  the  twenty-sixth  CCIA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  (Geneva  1971)  that,  as  thinking  and  practice  in  the  field  of 
human  rights  has  evolved  since  the  adoption  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  in  1948,  certain  internal  contradictions  have  emerged  which 
make  implementation  of  fundamental  human  rights  difficult.  One  of  those, 
for  example,  is  the  frequent  contradiction  between  the  rights  of  individuals 
and  groups ;  another  is  sometimes  found  between  groups ;  another  is  sometimes 
found  between  the  rights  of  those  in  positions  of  power  and  the  ordinary  cit¬ 
izens.  An  effort  must  be  made  to  expose  these  internal  contradictions  in  pre¬ 
sent  thinking  and  practice  as  a  step  towards  the  rationalization  and  realization 
of  human  rights. 

4.3.2  Secondly,  critical  reflection  is  due  on  the  traditional  approach  to  human 
rights  which  has  been  taken  by  the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  member 
churches.  As  in  the  United  Nations  (see  paragraph  3.1),  human  rights  thinking 
in  the  churches  has  gradually  evolved  on  the  basis  of  a  1948  worldview,  and 
has  not  been  adjusted  to  the  new  world  reality  or  to  new,  more  profound 
insights  into  international  behaviour.  This  consultation  would  provide  the 
ecumenical  movement  with  an  opportunity  to  review  its  past  action  and  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  effective  actions  in  today’s  and  tomorrow’s  worlds. 

4.3.3  Thirdly,  as  stated  above,  human  rights  are  a  political  matter.  Yet  some 
groups  have  been  inclined  to  consider  them  as  purely  ‘humanitarian’  and 
‘apolitical’.  This  lack  of  consciousness  of  the  proper  political  dimensions  of 
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human  rights  has  allowed  them  to  be  misused  in  ideological  struggles  and  polit¬ 
ical  conflicts.  National  governments  and  nationally  identifiable  groups  and 
churches  have  all  been  guilty  of  this  in  the  past.  The  consultation  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  churches  with  an  opportunity  to  elevate  the  political  content  of 
human  rights  to  a  conscious  level,  and  to  become  aware  of  the  errors  which 
have  been  committed  in  this  area ;  to  avoid  further  misuse  and  to  discover  new, 
independent  and  more  effective  approaches  to  the  problem. 

4.3.4  Fourthly,  it  is  true  that  not  all  the  human  rights  are  clearly  defined  in 
international  instruments,  but  many  important  standards  have  been  established 
and  internationally  accepted.  A  central  problem  is  that  very  few  of  these  are 
being  applied  consistently  or  are  accompanied  by  adequate  judicial  machinery 
to  guarantee  their  application.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  rights  contained  in 
existing  standards  which  apply  most  directly  to  the  deep  needs  of  the  under¬ 
developed  world  are  often  ignored.  The  consultation  should  therefore  focus  on 
this  problem. 

4.4  The  temptation  to  convert  this  occasion  into  a  drafting  session  of  new 
projects  of  UN  resolutions,  conventions,  etc.  must  be  avoided.  The  conscious 
limitation,  in  the  limited  time  it  will  have  available,  will  be  to  concentrate  on 
finding  ways  to  contribute  to  the  implementation  of  what  currently  exists 
all  of  it  -  in  terms  of  international  human  rights  standards6 . 

4.5  The  approach  to  the  subject  should  be  issue  oriented  rather  than  case 
oriented.  Effective  work  for  the  implementation  of  human  rights  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  related  to  the  concrete  circumstances  in  which  they  are  either  men¬ 
aced  or  violated  openly.  This  consultation  should  therefore  strive  at  every 
point  to  maintain  intimate  contact  with  the  realities  of  a  world  where  human 
rights  are  almost  universally  violated.  For  this  reason  the  participants  are  to 
be  drawn  from  among  those  whose  expertise  is  derived  from  experience  with 
violation  of  human  rights  and  efforts  to  protect  them.  But  the  consultation, 
necessarily  brief  in  comparison  to  the  dimensions  of  the  problem,  cannot  cover 
the  full  geographical  spectrum  and  will  not  pretend  to  do  so.  Nor  will  it  work 
on  the  basis  of  selected  case  studies.  Rather  certain  most  pressing  issues  will 
be  selected,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  socio-economic,  political  and  cul¬ 
tural  settings  of  different  parts  of  the  world.  Participants  will  be  expected,  of 
course,  to  draw  on  their  most  intimate  experiences  for  examples.  The  same 
will  be  true  of  those  asked  to  prepare  background  materials.  This  will  provide 
the  concrete  character  of  the  consultation’s  work. 


6  A  careful  reading  of  the  International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights,  adopted  in 
1966,  but  still  not  in  force  due  to  a  lack  of  the  required  number  of  ratifications,  is 
sufficient  to  sustain  this  argument. 
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4.6  A  sharing  of  technical  and  procedural  information  will  be  an  important 
part  of  this  consultation  which  aims  at  helping  those  whose  human  rights  are 
violated  to  be  able  to  use  effectively  the  implementation  machinery  which 
presently  exists. 

4.7  Human  rights  and  theology1 .  —  The  consultation  should  provide  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  thinking,  writing  and  discussing  on  the  theological  aspects  of  human 
rights  which  are  certainly  central  to  the  concerns  of  the  churches.  Major  con¬ 
tributions  will  come  to  this  discussion  particularly  from  the  Third  World. 

5.  Preparation  for  the  Consultation 

5.1  In  one  sense,  it  can  be  said  that  preparation  for  the  consultation  began 
two  years  ago  with  a  series  of  publications  and  public  statements  designed  to 
stimulate  discussion  among  the  churches.  Presently  the  CCIA  is  preparing  ‘A 
practical  guide  for  non-governmental  organizations  wishing  to  file  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  United  Nations  and  Regional  Inter-Governmental  Organiza¬ 
tions  asserting  violations  of  human  rights’.  This  will  provide  the  churches  and 
others  with  step-by-step  assistance  in  how  to  use  those  presently  existing  inter¬ 
national  procedures  for  filing  complaints  about  violations  of  human  rights. 

5.2  An  initial  regional  seminar  has  been  held  with  church  leaders  in  Latin 
America,  where  steps  are  being  taken  to  sensitize  the  churches  to  their  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  defence  of  the  human  rights  of  citizens  in  their  continent,  and 
to  provide  the  churches  with  better  instruments  for  their  action. 

5.3  Ample  contacts  have  been  established  with  the  various  UN  secretaries 
concerned  with  human  rights,  other  non-governmental  organizations,  govern¬ 
mental  delegations  to  the  UN  Human  Rights  Commission,  human  rights  centres 
and  institutes,  individual  experts  in  the  juridical  aspects  of  human  rights  and 
people  throughout  the  world  whose  expertise  comes  from  the  experience  of 
human  rights  violations  and  the  struggle  for  the  applications  of  these  standards 
in  especially  difficult  situations.  All  have  given  valuable  advice  on  how  to 
proceed. 

6.  The  Organization  of  the  Consultation 

6.1  The  Steering  Committee.  The  officers  of  the  CCIA  established,  during  their 
last  meeting  (Geneva,  February  1973),  a  Steering  Committee  for  the  organization 
of  the  consultation  composed  of  commissioners  from  the  various  regions. 

7  David  Jenkins’  ‘Human  Rights  from  a  Theological  Perspective’,  mimeographed 
paper  presented  to  the  CCIA  Executive  Committee  Geneva  1971,  is  one  attempt  to  begin 
theological  reflection  in  this  area. 
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6.2  The  function  of  the  Steering  Committee.  It  is  hoped  that  this  Commit¬ 
tee  will  be  able  to  meet  three  times  before  the  consultation.  Its  function  will 
include,  inter  alia: 

—  reviewing  and  revising  the  guidelines  for  the  contents  of  the  consul¬ 
tation  ; 

—  working  out  the  agenda  for  the  consultation ; 

—  deciding  who  should  be  asked  to  write  preparatory  materials ; 

—  determining  procedures  for  the  selection  of  participants ; 

—  assisting  in  the  organization  of  regional  seminars ; 

—  assisting  the  Organizing  Secretary  in  his  overall  task  of  preparing  the 
consultation. 

6.3  The  Organizing  Secretary.  Staff  limitations  and  the  demands  of  a  con¬ 
sultation  which  aims  to  be  a  part  of  a  continuing  process  will  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  a  full-time  Organizing  Secretary  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
months  to  two  years  (12-18  months  for  preparation,  6  months  for  follow-up). 

6.4  The  Function  of  the  Organizing  Secretary.  In  close  collaboration  with 
the  CCIA  staff,  the  WCC  Staff  Advisory  Group  and  the  Steering  Committee, 
he  will  be  responsible  for,  inter  alia: 

—  general  oversight  of  the  preparation  for  the  consultation  and  imme¬ 
diate  follow-up; 

—  promoting  the  organization  of  regional  seminars ; 

—  developing  a  draft  agenda  for  the  consultation ; 

—  proposing  which  preparatory  materials  are  needed  and  what  use 
should  be  made  of  them  with  and  for  the  churches; 

—  proposing  those  who  should  write  preparatory  papers ; 

—  suggesting,  after  due  consultation,  potential  participants  to  the  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee ; 

—  assisting  the  director  of  CCIA  in  obtaining  adequate  financial  support 
for  the  consultation. 

6.5  WCC  Staff  Advisory  Group.  Though  this  is  to  be  a  consultation  held  on 
the  initiative  of  the  CCIA,  and  the  CCIA  bears  prime  responsibility  for  it,  the 
human  rights  concern  is  common  to  many  if  not  all  WCC  programs.  Therefore 
the  fullest  collaboration  possible  of  a  staff  group  representative  of  the  various 
regions  and  of  the  various  WCC  programs  will  be  essential.  Its  function  will  be 
to  advise  the  Steering  Committee,  the  Organizing  Secretary,  and  the  CCIA 
staff  in  the  preparation  and  follow-up  of  the  consultation. 
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Received  by  Central  Committee, 
August  1973  (See  Minutes,  p.  62) 


APPENDIX  X 


PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN 
ECUMENICAL  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 


A.  The  Proposal  in  Summary 

One  of  the  main  conclusions  of  the  study  undertaken  by  CCPD  on 
investment  of  church  resources  for  development  purposes  is  a  proposal  to 
establish  an  ecumenical  investment  corporation. 

The  purpose  of  such  an  investment  corporation  is  to  make  credits  avail¬ 
able  to  those  who  undertake  development  efforts  in  which  the  poorest  people 
are  the  active  agents  and  immediate  beneficiaries,  who  have  little  or  no  access 
to  such  credits  on  reasonable  terms  from  existing  sources  and  who  are  ready 
and  able  to  utilize  such  credits  in  productive  investments.  The  type  of  devel¬ 
opment  that  the  corporation  will  promote  will  aim  at  three  interrelated  goals  — 
justice,  self-reliance  and  economic  growth.  Being  an  investment  corporation, 
it  will  differ  from  aid-giving  agencies  in  the  sense  that  the  investors  of  capital 
will  receive  a  reasonable  annual  yield  and  have  the  right  to  have  their  capital 
redeemed.  In  this  sense,  the  corporation  is  envisaged  as  a  normal,  legal  bank¬ 
ing  operation.  However,  it  will  differ  from  normal  existing  banks  and  corpo¬ 
rations,  as  the  rate  of  interest  expected  will  be  lower  than  the  current  market 
rate,  and  it  will  have  certain  administrative  mechanisms  to  ensure  a  flexible 
approach  in  order  that  undue  burden  is  not  placed  on  any  particular  client 
with  regard  to  interest  rates,  duration  of  loans,  withdrawal  of  capital  and  cur¬ 
rency  regulations.  The  corporation  is  envisaged  as  an  agency  legally  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  a  suitable  country  and  constituted  by  churches  and  church-related 
organizations  which  want  to  participate. 

Correspondence  and  conversations  by  CCPD  staff  with  a  large  number 
of  church  leaders  around  the  world  have  confirmed  the  need  for  additional 
resources  for  development  purposes  among  poor  societies.  What  this  study  has 
brought  to  light  is  the  readiness  and  abilities  to  use  such  resources  on  invest¬ 
ment  terms  for  the  promotion  of  justice,  self-reliance  and  economic  growth, 
the  availability  of  church  investment  resources  to  be  placed  on  soft  terms, 
and  the  urgency  of  an  ecumenical  initiative  to  respond  to  these  felt  needs 
and  challenging  opportunities.  Furthermore,  the  technical  feasibility  of  the 
broad  outlines  of  this  proposal  has  also  been  tested  with  a  number  of  experts. 
Two  world  consultations  called  by  CCPD,  one  at  Nyon  in  December  1972 
and  the  other  at  Geneva  in  August  1973,  related  studies  undertaken  in  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  Kenya,  Sri  Lanka  and  Lebanon,  and  independent  studies  under- 
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taken  by  churches  in  the  USA,  Canada  and  UK  have  further  confirmed  the 
convictions  mentioned  above. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  requested  to  study  the  proposal  and, 
if  found  acceptable,  to  commend  it  to  the  churches  for  consideration,  to  offer 
the  facilities  of  CCPD  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  such  a  corporation, 
and  to  be  one  of  several  church  organizations  to  constitute  the  corporation  by 
providing  a  share  of  the  initial  capital  on  an  investment  basis. 


B.  Reasons  for  the  Proposal 

The  churches  have  a  growing  concern  for  the  promotion  of  development 
and  its  interrelated  factors  and  goals  of  justice,  self-reliance  and  economic 
growth.  Promotion  of  development  requires  efforts  at  several  levels  and  the 
mobilization  and  proper  utilization  of  various  resources,  including  finance. 
Extreme  scarcity  of  financial  resources  is  a  factor  of  underdevelopment.  The 
churches  have  responded  to  this  challenging  need  by  mobilizing  contributed 
money  and  transferring  it  to  poor  societies  in  the  form  of  grants.  Such  gifts 
and  grants  are  inevitably  limited  and  are  far  from  adequate  to  meet  the 
immense  needs  of  development.  Therefore,  new  sources  of  money  need  to  be 
tapped.  The  investment  resources  that  many  churches  have  are  a  potential 
source. 

Many  churches  have  substantial  amounts  of  money  invested  in  stocks  or 
bonds  in  commercial  enterprises.  The  main  purpose  of  such  investment  port¬ 
folios  is  to  provide  a  certain  amount  of  return  to  meet  the  obligations  that 
the  churches  have  as  institutions.  A  considerable  part  of  such  funds  is  placed 
with  companies  whose  business  practices  aggravate  or  are  at  least  indifferent 
to  real  development  needs.  Some  churches  have  begun  to  re-examine  their 
investment  policies  and  to  seek  ways  of  reconciling  the  need  for  safe  and 
income-earning  placement  of  their  funds  with  their  world-wide  social  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  decision  of  the  Utrecht  Central  Committee  to  urge  member 
churches  to  withdraw  investments  from  companies  dealing  with  Southern 
Africa  was  an  added  challenge  in  this  direction.  An  ecumenical  financial  inter¬ 
mediary  to  channel  part  of  such  resources  for  development  purposes  will  fur¬ 
ther  this  growing  concern  and  emerging  opportunity. 

Is  “investment”  an  effective  means  of  promoting  development,  if  it  is 
understood  not  solely  in  terms  of  economic  growth,  but  also  as  involving 
social  justice  and  self-reliance?  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  investment 
is  a  strategic  variable  in  the  process  of  economic  growth.  It  can  also  be  argued 
that  loans  in  many  instances  are  a  more  effective  means  of  promoting  self- 
reliance  than  are  grants.  However,  as  regards  the  promotion  of  social  justice, 
investment  may  play  an  ambiguous  role.  But,  under  the  right  conditions  and 
through  properly  managed  instruments  and  with  adequate  safeguards,  invest¬ 
ment  can  promote  the  goals  of  development,  including  justice. 
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The  proposal  made  in  this  paper  envisages  an  ecumenical  investment  cor¬ 
poration  constituted  by  churches.  It  is  proper  to  raise  the  question  whether 
existing  banking  institutions  on  national,  regional  or  world  levels  are  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  channel  the  churches’  investment  funds  for  development  purposes. 
CCPD  and  several  church  bodies  have  examined  this  possibility  and  did  not 
find  it  entirely  satisfactory.  Most  of  the  banking  institutions  are  not  geared  to 
promotion  of  the  type  of  development  that  the  churches  want.  They  are, 
often,  instruments  of  and  controlled  by  the  financially  powerful  sectors  of 
society  and  are  oriented  mainly  to  profit-making.  Even  the  few  which  share 
the  same  concept  as  the  churches  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  translate  it 
into  practice,  for  various  reasons.  They  seldom  reach  the  poor  peasants.  Small 
projects  are  avoided  for  administrative  reasons.  The  credit  terms  are  too  short 
and  often  too  heavy.  These  and  many  other  limitations  were  pointed  out  by 
representatives  of  several  of  the  existing  banks. 

The  motivation  for  the  present  proposal  for  the  creation  of  an  ecumen¬ 
ical  corporation  is  not  so  much  to  do  better  than  other  banks  as  to  fill  a  real 
need  which  they  are  not  able  to  meet,  i.e.  the  credit  needs  of  the  poorest  soci¬ 
eties.  There  is  also  enough  evidence  of  the  feasibility  of  such  an  approach. 


C.  Nature  and  Function  of  the  Proposed  Corporation 

The  proposed  corporation,  in  its  relationship  with  its  clients  (not  recip¬ 
ients),  and  therefore  through  its  form  of  lending,  has  to  be  creative  and  flex¬ 
ible  in  order  to  introduce  criteria  of  social  justice  and  self-reliance,  which  will 
either  complement  or  substitute  the  limited  criteria  used  for  strictly  financial 
transactions;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  to  make  provisions  in  order  not  to 
run  unjustified  financial  risks.  The  corporation,  although  assuming  a  very  con¬ 
servative  form  in  its  constitution,  could  be  a  powerful  instrument  working  for 
social  change  involving  the  struggle  to  contribute  to  a  new  meaning  to  human 
life. 

1.  Suggested  guidelines  for  operations  include  the  following: 

—  that  it  make  loans  which  would  reach  the  poorest  people  —  the  40  % 
unaffected  by  development  efforts  to  date ; 

—  that  there  be  conditions  of  readiness  and  capability  so  that  invest¬ 
ment  capital  fosters  self-reliance  in  the  developing  countries; 

—  that  it  be  oriented  to  increasing  employment  opportunities; 

—  that  it  enable  the  promotion  and  development  of  local  human  and 
natural  resources  in  all  forms ; 

—  that  loans  be  on  soft  terms,  therefore  mechanisms  such  as  an  interest 
equalization  fund  should  be  established ; 
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—  that  special  funds  be  created  with  non-reimbursable,  interest-free 
money  to  cover  the  cost  of  feasibility  studies  and  the  training  of 
personnel  related  to  the  management  of  investment  projects; 

—  that  the  funds  be  channelled  to  counterparts1  applying  strategies 
which  would  require  full  local  participation ; 

—  that  counterparts  establish  their  own  criteria  for  receiving ; 

—  that  a  balance  of  authority  between  the  centre  (safeguarding  invest¬ 
ors)  and  the  local  counterparts  (safeguarding  the  clients)  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

2.  Suggested  organizational  structure  includes  the  following: 

—  that  the  Ecumenical  Investment  Corporation  to  be  established  be  an 
independent  corporation ; 

—  that  the  original  members  of  the  investment  corporation  be  members 
of  the  WCC  and  other  churches  and  church-related  organizations 
which  subscribe  to  the  original  stock  offering ; 

—  that  the  highest  decision-making  body  be  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Corporation  in  which  all  shareholders  would  be  represented 
and  which  would  establish  general  policy,  and  that  voting  rights 
be  as  egalitarian  as  possible  within  the  legal  limits ; 

—  that  the  initial  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  be  US$ 

25  million,  with  no  member  holding  more  than  10  %  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  capital ; 

—  that  the  Board  of  Governors  determine  the  operation  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  ;  this  Board  would  be  composed  of  1 1  members  from  devel¬ 
oping  and  5  members  from  developed  countries,  plus  one  member 
elected  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches ; 

—  that  management  staff  be  carefully  selected  to  ensure  professional 
efficiency  within  the  ideological  framework  set  for  this  venture. 


‘The  term  “counterpart”  is  used  to  denote  clients,  subsidiaries,  agencies  and 
direct  projects. 
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Received  by  Central  Committee,  August  1973, 
and  general  approval  given  to  the  plans  for 
collaboration  (Minutes,  p.  77) 


APPENDIX  XI 


FUTURE  JOINT  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
AND  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 


For  eight  years  the  Joint  Working  Group  has  been  engaged  in  promoting 
collaboration  and  in  studying  the  appropriate  patterns  of  relationship  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  In  1969,  it 
decided  to  examine  the  possibilities  of  Roman  Catholic  membership  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  In  summer  1972,  the  results  were  made  available 
to  the  public.  The  preface  of  the  report,  signed  by  Cardinal  Willebrands  and 
Dr.  E.C.  Blake,  made  clear  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  not  seek 
membership  in  the  near  future.  This  conclusion  does  not  mean  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  membership  has  been  closed,  since  it  could  be  re-opened  at  a  later 
date.  The  Joint  Working  Group  is  convinced  that  the  present  decision  not  to 
apply  for  membership  ought  not  to  prevent  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  from  collaborating  in  as  many  areas  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Rather,  collaboration  should  continue  and  intensify  and  adequate  pat¬ 
terns  for  the  relationship  need  to  be  worked  out. 

As  we  in  the  Joint  Working  Group  try  to  prepare  for  our  future  work 
together,  we  are  aware  of  the  deepening  fellowship  between  our  churches  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  since  Vatican  II.  This  has  been  manifested  through  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  dialogue,  exchange  and  collaboration  at  many  levels.  This  fellowship 
certainly  has  a  profound  spiritual  significance.  As  yet  we  experience  difficulty 
in  expressing  its  nature  and  meaning  in  ecclesiological  terms,  but  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  represents  in  some  sense  an  ecclesial  reality.  It  is  this  reality 
which  sustains  our  efforts  towards  a  fuller  expression  of  unity. 

Nonetheless  our  work  has  come  up  against  difficulties  in  the  course  of 
its  development.  There  have  been  differences  of  style,  of  structure,  of  method; 
there  has  been  a  shortage  of  resources,  etc.  Sometimes  we  have  suffered  from 
misunderstanding.  We  have  known  discouragement,  even  an  undue  fear.  There 
have  been  times  when  unity  seemed  close  at  hand ;  at  other  times  it  has 
seemed  beyond  attainment.  So  the  Lord  purifies  his  people  by  trial  and  trib¬ 
ulation.  But  the  reality  of  our  love  and  the  mission  which  is  ours  should  fill 
us  with  joy  rather  than  fear.  We  can  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  over  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  will  of  God  is  to  be  discerned 
both  in  the  ambiguities  and  in  the  rich  growth  that  has  marked  this  field. 

Here  the  Joint  Working  Group  has  to  act  as  a  pioneer. 
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There  is  even  less  justification  for  discouragement  if  we  realize  that  1974 
with  the  Roman  Synod  of  Bishops  and  1975  with  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Year  and  of  the  WCC  Assembly  at  Jakarta  ought  to  be  seen  as  the  ‘right 
time’,  a  Kairos.  The  themes  of  salvation,  evangelization  and  reconciliation  are 
at  the  heart  of  these  events.  They  are  linked  with  the  great  responsibilities  of 
Justice  and  Peace.  They  are  centred  on  the  basic  Christian  realities  —  justifi¬ 
cation  and  the  divine  life  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  present  pattern  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  calls  for  adjustments. 
The  Joint  Working  Group  proposes  to  study  this  question  further  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  Clearly,  this  study  cannot  be  dealt  with  simply  on  the  basis  of  organ¬ 
izational  considerations,  but  has  to  be  seen  in  the  wider  context.  Where  have 
the  churches  been  led  by  the  ecumenical  movement?  What  are  the  real  pri¬ 
orities  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as 
they  try  to  advance  towards  a  fuller  unity  of  the  churches  and  common  wit¬ 
ness?  The  Joint  Working  Group  wants  to  undertake  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
problems  facing  the  churches  as  they  carry  out  their  mission,  and  to  examine 
the  consequences  of  these  problems  for  the  ecumenical  situation.  The  devel¬ 
opments  and  movements  for  renewal  are  a  challenge  to  the  churches  to  read 
the  signs  of  the  times ;  they  can  provide  impetus  for  new  theological  and  pas¬ 
toral  understanding.  The  Joint  Working  Group  ought  to  listen  to  and  interpret 
what  this  is  saying  for  the  collaboration  among  the  churches. 

This  study  will  also  include  an  analysis  of  the  various  types  of  ecumen¬ 
ical  cooperation  which  have  come  into  being  in  the  course  of  recent  years.  It 
would  not  be  an  attempt  to  do  a  general  survey  but  rather  to  choose  specific 
varied  examples  to  show  the  scope  of  ecumenical  cooperation.  It  would  cover 
the  formation  of  this  cooperation,  the  problems  and  difficulties  which  the 
cooperation  is  now  facing,  and  the  future  of  the  cooperation  as  viewed  by 
those  involved.  This  would  include  the  developing  relations  in  councils  of 
churches,  joint  working  groups,  SODEPAX  groups  and  other  ecumenical  ini¬ 
tiatives. 

The  Joint  Working  Group  believes  that  appropriate  patterns  of  collabo¬ 
ration  can  be  better  evolved  on  the  basis  of  such  a  study.  It  hopes  to  con¬ 
clude  this  reflection  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  and  to  present  proposals 
in  summer  1974. 


*  *  * 

As  we  have  worked  together  in  the  Joint  Working  Group,  we  have 
found  that  the  further  extension  of  our  collaboration  will  demand  determined 
efforts.  Progress  is  possible  only  if  we  attempt  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  fuller  unity.  It  may  be  useful  to  mention  here 
some  of  the  issues  which  ought  to  receive  attention  in  our  future  work.  As 
we  have  engaged  in  collaboration,  the  following  issues  have  emerged  again  and 
again : 
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1.  The  role  of  authority  in  the  Church 

a)  How  is  the  teaching  and  pastoral  responsibility  conceived?  How  can 
these  responsibilities  be  of  service  to  mankind  and  relate  to  the  needs  and 
experiences  of  human  beings  today?  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  evangelical 
and  pastoral  significance  of  new  developments  and  decisive  happenings  must 
be  viewed. 

b)  What  is  the  place  of  the  sensus  fidelium  in  the  community  of  the 
Church? 

2.  The  role  of  the  Church  in  socio-political  questions  especially  in  the 
field  of  human  rights.  Account  will  need  to  be  taken  of  the  different  pastoral 
approaches  and  methods  as  they  shape  the  understanding  of  human  rights  as 
a  constitutive  part  of  the  Gospel. 

*  *  * 

Collaboration  can  and  must  continue  while  this  study  is  in  process  and 
as  we  deal  with  these  fundamental  questions.  We  now  outline  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages  where  collaboration  should  be  continued  or  realized  without  delay. 


I.  Areas  of  Collaboration  for  the  Period  1973-1976 

It  is  hoped  that  the  respective  authorities  will  find  it  possible  to  give 
general  approval  to  the  following  areas  of  cooperation : 

A.  Faith  and  Order 

Since  1968,  Roman  Catholic  theologians  are  full  members  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission.  At  the  moment,  they  represent  approximately  ten  per 
cent  of  its  membership.  Roman  Catholic  theologians  participate  in  all  the 
studies. 

At  present,  the  Commission  is  engaged  in  three  major  studies: 

1 .  ‘Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  Is  in  Us’ : 

It  is  an  attempt  to  articulate  the  reasons  for  Christian  hope  in  contem¬ 
porary  terms.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  issued  an  invitation  to 
the  WCC  member  churches  to  participate  in  this  study.  In  response  to  this 
invitation,  many  local  groups  have  been  formed  —  some  of  one  confessional 
tradition,  others  ecumenical  in  composition.  Roman  Catholics  participate  in 
several  of  the  local  groups.  The  Secretariat  for  Christian  Unity  has  transmitted 
this  invitation  to  the  ecumenical  commissions  of  episcopal  conferences,  thus 
providing  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  study  process. 
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2.  ‘Concepts  of  Unity  and  Models  of  Union’: 

The  developments  of  the  last  years  have  added  new  elements  to  the 
ecumenical  debate  on  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek.  There  is  need  to  clar¬ 
ify  the  implications  of  these  elements  and,  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  a  common 
vision  of  the  unity  we  seek  as  the  goal  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  As  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  prepares  for  the  next  Assembly,  a  fresh  effort  in 
this  field  is  required,  and  it  is  vital  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  share  in 
this  thinking.  Therefore,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  be 
closely  involved  in  the  preparatory  process. 

3.  ‘The  Ministry’: 

The  subject  of  the  ministry  is  being  discussed  in  many  countries.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  initiated  a  study  bringing  together 
representatives  from  various  countries.  The  results  so  far  reached  indepen¬ 
dently  are  to  be  brought  together  in  a  coherent  way.  Roman  Catholic  partic¬ 
ipation  is  essential  if  a  theological  agreement  on  this  issue  is  to  be  reached. 

B.  Mission 

1.  The  existing  relationship  and  cooperation  between  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  and  the  WCC  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  has 
been  given  new  impetus  by  the  preparatory  study  and  the  conference  on 
‘Salvation  Today’  at  Bangkok  in  which  eleven  Roman  Catholic  observer-con¬ 
sultants  took  part. 

The  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  plans  to  hold  a  meeting 
in  Rome  later  this  year  to  study  further  certain  aspects  of  the  problems  dealt 
with  at  Bangkok.  The  meeting  will  include  a  number  of  the  observer-consul¬ 
tants  who  met  at  Bangkok,  theologians  and  missiologists,  representatives  from 
some  curial  offices  and  some  WCC  people. 

2.  During  the  CWME  Assembly,  9-13  January  1973,  a  constitutional 
change  was  adopted  which  offers  the  possibility  for  groups  to  maintain  a 
consultative  relationship  with  the  Conference  without  becoming  affiliated.  This 
would  allow  Roman  Catholic  missionary  groups  also  to  have  such  a  relation¬ 
ship.  The  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  is  giving  consideration  to 
this  possibility  with  a  view  to  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate 
authorities  and  missionary  groups. 

C.  Sodepax 

Several  programmes  are  under  way  and  in  preparation.  Of  particular 
interest  are:  1)  the  East  Asia  Research  Project,  concerned  with  trade  and 
economic  justice  in  Asia;  2)  catalytic  work  in  Ireland,  with  an  international 
ecumenical  campaign  of  prayer  for  peace  and  reconciliation,  and  a  projected 
meeting  between  some  Irish  and  Continental  Christians  to  discuss  mutual 
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problems  of  justice ;  3)  a  projected  survey,  analysis  and  evaluation  of  local, 
national  and  regional  ecumenical  collaboration  in  some  specific  issues  of  soci¬ 
ety,  development  and  peace. 

Recommendation 

The  Joint  Working  Group  encourages  the  continuation  of  SODEPAX 
programmes  until  the  conclusion  of  the  mandate  at  the  end  of  1974.  Discus¬ 
sion  about  the  renewal  of  the  mandate  should  be  initiated  by  the  Cabinet  in 
the  course  of  1973  so  that  the  Joint  Working  Group  can  offer  recommenda¬ 
tions  at  its  meeting  in  1974. 

D.  Laity 

Staff  consultations  between  the  Programme  Unit  on  Education  and  the 
Laity  Council  are  a  regular  feature  of  their  relationship,  and  the  Joint  Work¬ 
ing  Group  encourages  their  continuance. 

Recommendation 

That  the  Laity  Council  and  the  Programme  Unit  on  Education  move 
ahead  with  the  preparations  for  the  joint  consultation  on  ‘New  Trends  in 
Laity  Formation’  planned  for  1974. 

E.  Education 

It  was  noted  that  mutual  consultations  held  between  the  staff  of  the 
Education  Sub-unit  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  representatives  of 
corresponding  bodies  in  Rome  led  to  a  decision  not  to  hold  the  world  con¬ 
sultation  originally  planned  for  1974  but  suggested  instead  a  series  of  specific 
initiatives  listed  below : 

Recommendations 

1.  regular  informal  staff  meetings; 

2.  joint  evaluative  study  of  common  syllabi  for  religious  instruction  on 
the  basis  of  case  studies; 

3.  a  survey  on  the  use  and  value  of  ‘Ecumenism  in  Higher  Education’ 
(Ecumenical  Directory,  part  2). 

F.  The  Synod  of  Bishops  1974 

The  Synod  of  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  meet  in 
Rome  in  1974.  The  Joint  Working  Group  considers  this  a  significant  event 
which  ought  to  bring  an  ecumenical  dimension.  The  theme  of  the  synod  will 
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be  ‘Evangelization  of  Today’s  World’,  which  is  closely  linked  with  that  of  the 
Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  at  Bangkok. 

Cardinal  Willebrands  will  investigate  the  possibility  of  making  an  ecu¬ 
menical  contribution  to  the  preparatory  studies. 

G.  WCC  Assembly  1975 

The  fifth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  will  be  held  in 
Jakarta  in  1975.  The  Joint  Working  Group  considers  this  Assembly  a  signifi¬ 
cant  event  and  as  such  should  seek  the  participation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  preparatory  process  and  in  the  event  itself.  The  preparation 
could  also  serve  to  stimulate  local  ecumenical  efforts  not  least  in  Indonesia. 

In  the  Assembly,  it  is  expected  that  the  Roman  Catholic  presence  will  be 
secured  by  the  appointment  of  delegated  observers. 

Recommendation 

That  the  1974  meeting  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  prepare  a  report  of 
the  RCC/WCC  relationships  for  presentation  to  the  Assembly. 

H.  Local  Ecumenism 

It  offers  challenges  and  opportunities.  It  is  important  that  information 
about  these  be  kept  up  to  date  for  purposes  of  communication  and  stimu¬ 
lation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  1974  Joint  Working  Group  study  will  give  fresh 
direction  to  the  continuing  interaction  between  local  groups  and  the  Joint 
Working  Group. 

II.  Ongoing  Collaboration 

A.  Christian  Medical  Work 

Roman  Catholic  collaboration  at  the  central  administrative  level  has 
been  expressed  by  the  participation  of  four  observer-consultants  at  the  June 
1972  annual  meeting  of  the  Christian  Medical  Commission  and  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side  of  a  staff  consultant  for  a  further  period  of 
eighteen  months. 

In  the  immediate  future  the  presence  of  Roman  Catholic  observer-con¬ 
sultants  at  the  annual  meeting  will  be  continued  and  it  is  hoped  these  may  be 
named  for  a  two-  or  three-year  term. 

On  the  Roman  Catholic  side  plans  are  being  made  for  the  convocation 
of  a  meeting  to  look  at  the  possibility  of  a  Roman  Catholic  association  which 
would  coordinate  efforts  in  the  medical  and  health  fields.  It  is  hoped  this 
might  foster  a  more  systematic  collaboration  with  the  Christian  Medical  Com¬ 
mission  in  its  regional  initiatives,  many  of  which  involve  the  local  Roman 
Catholics. 
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B.  Ecumenical  Institutes 

Roman  Catholic  participation  in  the  Graduate  School  and  other  prog¬ 
rammes  of  Bossey  continues  apace  and  is  complemented  by  the  presence  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute. 

The  Ecumenical  Institute  for  Advanced  Theological  Studies  at  Tantur 
near  Jerusalem  has  agreed  to  collaborate  with  some  Faith  and  Order  work 
especially  the  study  ‘Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  Is  in  Us’. 

C.  Church  and  Society 

Three  or  four  consultants  continue  to  take  part  in  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  ongoing  studies  and  the  working  committee.  In  addition,  several  Roman 
Catholics  have  contributed  to  the  studies  in  the  capacity  of  technical  experts. 

D.  Prayer  for  Unity 

The  Joint  WCC/RCC  group  responsible  for  organizing  the  annual  obser¬ 
vance  continues  to  meet.  However,  in  light  of  the  decision  at  the  1972  Joint 
Working  Group  meeting,  its  task  will  be  carried  out  henceforth  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  local  committees.  A  particular  country  will  be  made  responsible  in 
a  given  year,  and  will  prepare  materials  appropriate  to  their  situation.  The 
WCC/RCC  group  will  then  take  from  this  the  elements  suitable  for  wider  use 
and  make  them  available.  This  new  pattern  will  come  into  operation  for  the 
Week  of  Prayer  1975. 

Note.  Regular  staff  consultations  are  held  in  several  areas  other  than 
those  mentioned  above,  e.g.  Youth,  Women,  Family  Life. 

III.  Areas  Where  the  Possibility  of  Further  Collaboration  Is  Being  Explored 

A.  Service  and  Relief 

The  Pontifical  Commission  is  in  charge  of  coordinating  the  service  and 
relief  activities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  specifically  its  responsi¬ 
bility,  in  connection  with  the  Secretariat  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  to 
take  all  appropriate  steps  favouring  a  more  fraternal  collaboration  in  the  Christ¬ 
ian  world  between  Roman  Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  within  the  field  of 
service  and  relief.  Considering  the  very  particular  importance  of  such  a  col¬ 
laboration  to  increase  the  witness  of  our  enterprises  in  service  and  relief  and 
to  improve  their  efficiency,  the  Joint  Working  Group  expresses  the  strong 
hope  that  Cor  Unum  be  soon  able  to  proceed  with  the  Commission  on  Inter¬ 
church  Aid,  Refugees  and  World  Service  and  the  Commission  on  the  Churches’ 
Participation  in  Development  to  make  arrangements  regarding  the  regularity 
and  aspects  of  their  mutual  relationships. 
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B.  Development,  Justice  and  Peace 

In  addition  to  the  joint  responsibility  for  SODEPAX,  the  Pontifical 
Commission  Justice  and  Peace  and  the  Commission  on  the  Churches’  Partici¬ 
pation  in  Development  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  keep  in  contact 
through  informal  staff  consultations  with  a  view  to  assessing  existing  collabor¬ 
ation  and  seeking  out  further  areas  as  appropriate. 

C.  Dialogue  with  People  of  other  Faiths 

The  Joint  Working  Group  notes  the  ecumenical  importance  of  this  con¬ 
cern  and  desires  that  there  be  further  cooperation  between  the  Secretariat  for 
non-Christians  and  Dialogue  between  People  of  Living  Faiths  and  Ideologies. 

D.  Holy  Year 

As  1975  is  to  be  observed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  Holy 
Year  for  spiritual  renewal  and  reconciliation,  it  could  be  an  occasion  for  ecu¬ 
menical  dialogue  and  efforts  on  local  and  regional  level. 
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Received  by  Central  Committee,  August  1973 
(Minutes,  p.  80)  and  authorization  given  to 
not  more  than  three  pilot  schemes 


APPENDIX  XII 


A  NEW  STRATEGY  OF  FINANCING 
THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 


A.  Introduction 

1.  Since  1948  the  agreed  policy  has  been  that  the  work  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  would  be  financed  by  the  contributions  of  the  member 
churches  as  well  as  by  grants  from  their  boards  and  agencies.  Without  ques¬ 
tioning  these  two  ways  of  financing  the  Council,  it  is  felt  that  a  third  way 
might  very  well  supplement  them. 

2.  This  third  way  has  close  links  with  many  of  the  studies  and  prog¬ 
rammes  of  the  Council  since  the  fifties  (for  instance,  Theology  of  Laity,  Mis¬ 
sionary  Structure  of  the  Congregation,  Urban  and  Industrial  Mission,  Youth 
in  God’s  World).  While  the  World  Council’s  financial  counterparts  remained 
traditionally  church  leadership  and  church  bureaucracies,  much  of  the  work 
has  been  directed  to  releasing  and  mobilizing  the  energy  of  the  ‘people  of 
God’,  and  while  recognizing  the  significance  of  the  local  church  and  of  mas¬ 
sive  pluralism,  we  have,  however,  never  brought  our  financial  questions  to  the 
pilgrim  people.  This  practical  analysis  could  also  be  considered  from  a  theo¬ 
logical  and  a  sociological  point  of  view. 

3.  Financing  is  a  problem  tied  with  communication.  Mass  communication 
does  not  motivate  people  for  action  and  it  is  only  through  participation  in 
decisions  and  responsibility  for  them  that  casual  auditors  can  become  moti¬ 
vated. 


4.  Finally  it  appears  that,  when  we  restrict  our  financing  efforts  to  con¬ 
tacts  with  church  authorities,  we  are  not  necessarily  taking  into  account  all 
the  places  where  financial  resources  might  be  found.  It  appears  more  and 
more  that  decision-making  processes  and  power  are  found  just  as  much  in 
certain  major  cities  which  are  neither  the  capitals  nor  the  cities  which  house 
the  national  ecclesiastical  headquarters.  Ways  should  therefore  be  found  to 
make  concentrated  ‘information/ financial’  efforts  in  the  ‘metropolitical  cities’. 
(For  instance,  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands  is  The  Hague;  offices  of  the 
National  Council  are  in  Utrecht.  But  a  Dutch  metropolitical  city  is  Amster¬ 
dam.) 
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B.  A  Strategy 


1.  The  premises  described  in  the  Introduction  can  be  condensed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 

a)  The  present  pillars  of  support  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  keep 
their  full  value  and  in  any  new  plan  must  be  taken  fully  into 
account. 

b)  A  third  force  exists  but  is  presently  unmobilized. 

c)  Any  new  supplementary  form  of  financing  involves  for  the  World 
Council  new  forms  of  communication. 

d)  A  new  supplementary  plan  of  financing  will  not  be  based  on  national 
member  churches  but  on  a  metropolitical  policy,  which  means  also 
an  ecumenical  endeavour  at  the  local  level. 

2.  The  third  force  exists  in  a  loose  way  in  every  section  of  our  constitu¬ 
ency  —  in  North  America,  Europe  and  Australia,  but  also  in  our  Third  World 
churches.  It  is  made  up  of  groups  and  individuals  related  to  various  parts  of 
our  activities,  but  also  of  people  who,  although  they  are  not  in  contact  with 
us,  work  in  some  of  the  fields  we  are  concerned  with  or  are  sympathetic  to 
the  World  Council  stance.  This  force  needs  to  be  organized. 

3.  This  organization  should  be  done  in  a  process  of  consultation  with  all 
those  concerned  by  setting  up  in  certain  cities  panels  of  people  chosen  for 
their  willingness  and  ability  to  get  involved  in  an  ecumenical  activity. 

a)  The  panels  should  be  small  —  five  to  seven  people. 

b)  These  people  should  not  be  as  a  rule  fully  employed  church  workers. 

c)  There  should  be  among  them  a  minority  of  finance  specialists. 

d)  They  should  be  related  to  youth,  women,  in  the  line  of  the  theology 
of  the  laity  and  see  their  task  in  terms  of  outreach  as  well  as  in 
terms  of  finances. 

4.  Relations  between  these  groups  and  existing  ecumenical  structures  at 
local,  national  and  regional  levels  should  be  clarified. 

5.  The  task  of  these  groups  should  at  the  same  time  be  of  a  financial 
nature,  getting  involved  in  the  financial  process  of  the  World  Council  and 
being  re-ady  to  channel  funds  to  the  Council  through  existing  or  new  channels, 
and  of  an  informative  nature,  disseminating  information  about  the  World 
Council  of  Churches’  thinking  and  action  and  channelling  to  Geneva  local 
information  of  a  reflective  action  nature  in  the  present  ecumenical  line. 
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C.  Steps  to  Be  Taken 


1.  To  be  able  to  test  the  assumptions  on  which  this  proposal  is  based,  a 
pilot  scheme  should  be  worked  out  by  the  setting  up  immediately  after  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  and  after  careful  consultation  with  our  member  churches 
involved,  of  some  test  groups  in  a  few  chosen  cities  of  various  types  and  sizes 
and  in  different  countries. 

2.  During  the  time  until  the  Assembly  these  groups  should  set  up  and  test 
their  working  patterns.  At  the  same  time,  an  evaluation  should  be  made  of  the 
process  in  terms  of  its  effect  on  the  groups  themselves,  the  member  churches, 
the  local  and  National  Councils,  the  World  Council,  and  also  on  other  WCC 
friends  not  involved  in  the  process  and  disaffiliated  Christians. 

3.  At  the  time  of  the  Assembly  a  decision  would  have  to  be  taken  as  to 
whether  the  scheme  should  be  extended  to  other  centres  and  become  a  regular 
part  of  the  pattern  of  fmancing  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

4.  This  scheme  would  call  for  some  organization  in  Geneva  and  for  the  set¬ 
ting  apart  of  a  staff  member  who  would  have  to  devote  a  major  part  of  his 
time  to  its  setting  up. 

D.  It  was  reported  that  the  Finance  Committee  had  agreed  that  such  exper¬ 
iments  should  be  carried  out  provided  no  significant  additional  expenditure  is 
incurred  thereby. 
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Guidelines  adopted  by  Central  Committee, 
August  1973  (Minutes,  p.  80) 


APPENDIX  XIII 


TOWARDS  PRIORITIES  AFTER  THE  1975  ASSEMBLY 


I.  The  end  of  twenty-five  years  of  formal  existence  provides  a  natural 
time  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  give  special  attention  to  a  review 
of  both  the  style  and  content  of  its  work.  The  time  of  preparation  for  and 
immediate  follow-up  of  the  Assembly  of  1975  provides  an  obvious  opportu¬ 
nity  for  doing  this.  It  is  the  thesis  of  this  paper  that  during  the  period  from 
now  until  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  1976,  major  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  this  task. 

II.  A  number  of  different  things  point  to  the  need  for  review  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  There  is  a  constant  and  healthy  criticism  of  what  the  Council  does 
which  is  part  of  the  ongoing  relationships  to  its  constituency  and  to  the  world 
in  general ;  there  is  the  growing  strength  and  self-confidence  of  regional  ecu¬ 
menical  organizations ;  there  is  the  constantly  changing  situation  in  the  world ; 
there  are  the  results  of  studies  carried  out  by  the  council  itself  in  the  course 
of  its  activities ;  there  is  the  recognition  that  any  institution  may  become  iso¬ 
lated  in  a  world  of  its  own  and  of  the  need  to  think  about  means  of  institu¬ 
tional  renewal. 

III.  We  urge  that  careful  attention  be  given  to  the  question  how  the  process 
of  preparation  for  the  Assembly  can  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate 
such  a  review.  On  the  one  hand,  this  applies  to  the  major  consultations  that 
will  be  held  during  1974.  It  is  proposed  that  these  consultations  do  not  con¬ 
centrate  on  drawing  up  recommendations  about  the  tasks  to  be  performed  by 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the  future.  Rather  they  should  aim  at 
reviewing  and  drawing  together  what  has  been  done  and  what  further  needs 

to  be  done  by  the  ecumenical  family  of  Christians  including  WCC  and  provid¬ 
ing  such  material  as  input  to  the  Assembly,  so  as  to  leave  decision-making 
about  the  particular  role  of  the  WCC  to  a  later  time.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
need  to  ensure  that  the  preparatory  process  for  the  Assembly  in  terms  of  the 
preparation  of  study  material,  working  documents,  etc.  is  one  which  will  stim¬ 
ulate  and  facilitate  such  a  period  of  review.  In  particular  we  see  a  major 
emphasis  being  placed  within  this  preparatory  process  on  a  summing  up  of  the 
work  of  the  past  and  a  rendering  account  to  the  Assembly  of  what  has  been 
accomplished.  The  Assembly  would  also  be  enabled  through  this  preparatory 
process  to  be  free  to  indicate  general  lines  of  future  policies  of  activities  of 
the  WCC. 
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IV.  It  is  especially  to  the  immediate  post-Assembly  period  that  we  want  to 
draw  attention.  How  can  we  produce  the  conditions  of  maximum  freedom 
from  any  tendency  to  bureaucratic  rigidity,  and  of  openness  to  our  constitu¬ 
ency  and  the  world  in  making  decisions  about  where  the  Council  should  go 
in  the  future? 

In  considering  these  questions,  it  is  recognized  on  the  one  hand  that 
there  are  many  activities  and  programmes  which  are  ongoing  and  which  are 
part  of  the  basic  structure  of  the  WCC,  and  on  the  other  that  general  guide¬ 
lines  need  to  be  refined  into  definite  programme  priorities  after  wide-ranging 
consultation  with  the  member  churches  and  concerned  groups  and  persons 
towards  decisions  at  the  Central  Committee  in  1976. 

The  staff  are  requested  to  begin  the  process  of  review  and  consultation 
during  the  coming  year.  A  further  report  will  be  presented  to  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1974. 
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APPENDIX  XIV 


Received  by  Central  Committee,  August  1973, 
as  a  working  paper  for  the  period  until  the 
1975  Assembly  and  recommended  for  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  churches  (Minutes,  p.  80) 


THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES’ 
PROGRAMME  OF  PERIODICALS 


1.  Mandate,  Background  and  Purpose  of  this  Report. 

The  Central  Committee  at  Addis  Ababa  (Minutes  p.  78,  e)  ‘instructed 
the  General  Secretary  to  initiate  a  review  of  the  policy  for  publication  of 
periodicals  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches’.  Behind  this  lay  a  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Communication 
which  felt  that  ‘the  time  has  come  for  a  major  reconsideration  of  the  purpose, 
content  and  format  of  the  Council’s  periodicals’  (Addis  Minutes  p.  304).  From 
early  on  the  Council  has  relied  very  heavily  on  the  periodical  form  as  a  regular 
forum  for  debate  and  a  tool  for  communicating  the  substance  of  its  work. 
Individual  periodicals  have  been  created  at  different  times  and  have  to  some 
extent  come  and  gone  with  the  interests  and  competence  of  particular  depart¬ 
mental  committees  and  staff  editors.  None  has  significantly  risen  beyond  5,000 
individual  subscribers.  With  the  creation  of  a  publications  department  in  1963 
and  a  communication  department  in  1967,  a  certain  amount  of  coordination, 
primarily  in  administration,  has  taken  place,  but  a  careful  review  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  periodicals  as  a  whole  has  never  been  made. 

On  request  of  the  General  Secretary,  the  Staff  Executive  Group  asked 
the  Unit  on  Education  and  Communication  to  establish  a  staff  task  force,  to 
which  each  of  the  other  two  Units  nominated  a  couple  of  members  to  prepare 
proposals.  This  group  presented  a  first  report  to  the  Staff  Executive  Group  in 
December  1971,  and  then  circulated  rather  widely  a  letter,  ‘What  sorts  of  peri¬ 
odicals  should  the  WCC  be  publishing?  ’.  It  was  hoped  to  use  the  replies  for 
the  final  preparation  of  proposals  for  the  1972  meetings  in  Utrecht,  but  no 
more  than  129  were  received,  by  no  means  adequately  representative  and 
pointing  to  no  evidently  general  conclusions.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  had 
become  clear,  especially  in  discussions  with  the  Committee  of  the  Commission 
of  World  Mission  and  Evangelism,  that  the  Central  Committee  could  hardly 
expect  to  take  final  decisions  in  1972  without  consultation  with  the  Assembly 
of  the  CWME  which  was  to  meet  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

An  interim  report  was  therefore  prepared  by  the  task  force.  This  was 
submitted  to  the  Communication  group  of  the  UEC  Committee  and  to  the 
CWME  Executive  before  coming  to  the  Central  Committee.  The  ensuing  reso¬ 
lution  (Utrecht  Minutes  p.  39): 
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—  commended  the  report  and  asked  for  further  work,  especially  on 
questions  of  language  and  of  wider  communication  with  the  total 
constituency ; 

—  while  looking  ‘to  the  time  when  a  single  quarterly  can  debate  in  a 
common  context  the  varied  aspects  of  the  ecumenical  movement’, 
recommended  ‘that  for  the  time  being  the  separate  identities  of 
the  International  Review  of  Mission  and  The  Ecumenical  Review 
be  maintained’ ; 

—  recommended  the  formation  of  a  joint  editorial  office ; 

—  and  noted  that  the  same  range  of  questions  was  under  review  by  the 
Executive  Committee  within  the  discussion  on  priorities. 

In  the  months  between  Utrecht  and  the  CWME  meeting  at  Bangkok, 
preparations  went  actively  ahead  for  the  formation  of  the  editorial  office  and 
the  creation  of  a  regular  Staff  Coordinating  Group  on  Periodicals.  At  Bangkok, 
‘strong  conviction  was  expressed  that  the  International  Review  of  Mission  con¬ 
tinues  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  ecumenical  thinking,  and  that  it  is 
an  essential  element  in  the  continuing  study  processes  of  the  Commission. 

(...)  In  the  light  of  the  present  service  of  the  IRM  and  its  further  important 
role  in  the  new  proposals  for  the  multiplication  of  local  and  regional  studies 
(it  was  agreed)  that  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  CWME  the 
IRM  continue,  with  some  changes  in  form  and  content.’ 

The  results  of  all  this,  in  brief,  are  that  while  the  request  for  a  review  of 
the  periodicals’  programme  has  given  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  discussion 
among  staff  and  committee  members,  the  present  programme,  with  some 
amendments  in  contents  and  in  the  pattern  of  staff  responsibilities,  has  been 
broadly  confirmed.  This  final  report  to  the  Central  Committee,  therefore, 
rather  than  making  new  proposals,  aims  to  present  a  general  rationale  for  the 
Council’s  periodicals  (2),  the  current  programme  and  intended  short-term 
developments  (3),  and  some  of  the  remaining  issues  for  long-term  considera¬ 
tion  and  experiment  (4).  The  1975  Assembly  will  presumably  provide  the  next 
occasion  for  a  careful  look  at  the  basic  issues. 


2.  Rationale  for  WCC  Periodicals. 

This  could  be  discussed  at  great  length.  Three  points  have  seemed  the 
most  vital. 

a)  The  nature  of  the  Council,  as  an  instrument  for  bringing  together 
many  different  people  in  the  exploration  of  an  ecumenical  movement  whose 
scope  is  wide  and  which  is  ever  anxious  that  people  should  be  moving  towards 
distant  but  compelling  goals,  already  suggests  the  use  of  the  periodical  form, 
since  it  combines  constancy  with  flexibility. 
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Similarly,  an  international,  intercultural  organism  like  the  WCC  needs  to 
be  able  to  communicate  effectively  with  the  opinion-formers  (whoever  they 
may  be!  )  in  its  far-flung  constituency,  but  can  hardly  expect  directly  to  reach 
the  ordinary  member  of  any  given  church. 

b)  We  must  therefore  see  our  periodicals  as  tools  which  can  do  particu¬ 
lar  jobs  in  between  the  mass  media  and  books.  Newspapers,  radio  and  TV  are 
undoubtedly  better  able  to  convey  selected  information  quickly,  to  greater 
numbers  of  people,  in  the  churches  and  beyond,  and  with  greater  insistence. 
Yet  where  speed  is  not  the  paramount  issue  and  where  quality  and  argument 
count  for  more  than  quantity  and  assertion,  the  periodical  form  can  serve 
well.  Books,  on  the  other  hand,  although  still  slower  to  produce,  have  a  longer 
period  of  use  and  can  present  more  finished  material.  Periodicals  are  particu¬ 
larly  useful  for  keeping  a  debate  under  way. 

c)  WCC  periodicals  must  be  deliberately  intended  to  complement  and 
serve  national  and  local  church  journals,  not  to  rival  them.  We  should  publish 
in  our  periodicals  material  that  would  normally  not  originate  in  any  one  local 
journal  but  which  we  very  much  hope  other  journals  would  take  up,  reprint, 
rewrite  or  use  as  a  resource  in  any  appropriate  way  for  their  own  milieu.  In 
preparing  them,  the  Council  should  have  in  view  not  only  the  inevitably  lim¬ 
ited  circle  of  individual  subscribers  but  also  the  far  more  numerous  if  confused 
constituency  of  those  who  would  be  glad  of  international  and  interconfes¬ 
sional  stimulus  if  only  they  could  meet  it  in  a  form  appropriate  to  their  start¬ 
ing  point.  We  need  to  build  up  a  network  of  re-editors  as  well  as  of  sub¬ 
scribers. 


3.  The  Current  Programme  and  Intended  Short-term  Developments. 

The  Council  publishes  at  present  five  periodicals  on  regular  subscription : 

a)  The  Ecumenical  Review  (since  1948),  the  journal  of  the  General  Sec¬ 
retary,  designed  to  present  in  each  quarterly  issue  (app.  120  pp.)  articles  and 
documents  of  major  importance  in  the  life  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

Issues  are  often  planned  on  a  theme  but  not  announced  as  such.  Regular  sec¬ 
tions:  Ecumenical  Chronicle,  Ecumenical  Diary,  Book  Reviews,  Selective  Bib¬ 
liography  and  Tables  of  Contents  of  Significant  Ecumenical  Journals.  English 
only.  Annual  subscription  SFr.  27.50  and  the  equivalent  in  other  currencies ; 
subscription  list:  4,425,  of  whom  748  are  Combined  subscribers  (i.e.  to  all 
WCC  periodicals). 

b)  International  Review  of  Mission  (since  1912),  the  journal  of  the 
CWME,  designed  to  present  in  each  quarterly  issue  (app.  120  pp.)  reports  of 
significant  missionary  undertakings,  discussion  of  current  questions  and  fun¬ 
damental  articles  on  the  nature  of  Christian  mission.  Issues  have  in  recent 
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years  been  specifically  devoted  to  themes.  Regular  sections:  Book  reviews  and 
a  comprehensive  bibliography  on  world  mission  and  evangelism  (currently 
edited  by  the  Scottish  Institute  of  Missionary  Studies).  English  only.  Format 
virtually  identical  to  that  of  ER.  Annual  subscription  SFr.  27.50;  subscription 
list:  3,865,  of  whom  748  Combined. 

c)  Study  Encounter  (since  1965),  the  journal  which  makes  available  raw 
material  of  ecumenical  studies:  articles,  surveys,  group  reports,  etc.  on  all  sub¬ 
jects  of  concern  within  the  ecumenical  movement.  No  attempt  to  group  mate¬ 
rials  under  themes  and  virtually  none  to  commission  articles.  No  regular  sec¬ 
tions.  For  three  years  now  each  quarterly  issue  has  been  published  as  a  wallet 
with  four  or  five  separately  stapled  fascicules  (48-80  pages  in  all)  —  these 
being  also  available  for  sales  as  individual  items  (quantities  only).  English  only. 
Annual  subscription  SFr.  20.—  ;  subscription  list:  2,190,  of  whom  748  Com¬ 
bined. 

d)  RISK  (since  1965),  the  journal  of  renewal  and  of  the  younger  gener¬ 
ation.  Each  quarterly  issue  (app.  50  pp.)  is  designed  to  win  fresh  attention  for 
a  vital  topic,  in  a  provocative,  non-conformist  approach.  Profusely  illustrated, 
the  visual  material  at  least  as  striking  as  the  contents.  Regular  photo  sections, 
cartoons,  RISK  discussions.  English  only.  Annual  subscription  Sfr.  14.—  ;  sub¬ 
scription  list:  3,300,  of  whom  748  are  Combined. 

e)  The  Ecumenical  Press  Service,  published  three  times  a  month,  two 
issues  containing  news  items  and  documents  (10  double-spaced  pages)  designed 
for  reproduction  by  editors  and  the  third  being  the  EPS  This  Month  (20 
single-spaced,  double  column  pages),  designed  to  keep  readers  in  the  churches 
informed  about  events,  trends  and  opinions  throughout  the  world  community 
of  Christians.  The  latter  is  illustrated,  with  photo  pages  that  build  up  into  a 
cumulative  catalogue  of  WCC  photos.  All  published  in  three  separate  language 
editions.  Annual  subscription  SFr.  30.—  for  EPS;  SFr.  10.—  for  This  Month; 
subscription  list:  6,417,  of  whom  3,534  English,  870  French,  1,265  German, 
1,975  This  Month  only  and  748  Combined. 

Editorial  arrangements:  EPS  is  handled  entirely  by  the  Press  Section; 
RISK  very  largely  by  an  editor  in  the  Renewal  Subunit  (working  of  course 
together  with  the  Film  and  Visual  Arts  Section);  the  IRM  is  edited  by  an  edi¬ 
torial  staff  member  in  CWME.  The  Editorial  Office  in  the  Publications  sec¬ 
tion,  created  formally  in  January  1973,  is  entirely  responsible  for  ER  and  SE 
while  also  providing  some  services  for  RISK  and  IRM. 

More  broadly,  the  contents  of  EPS  are  decided  in  the  Press  Section, 
those  of  IRM  in  CWME  staff  meeting  (with  an  annual  meeting  of  an  Editorial 
Advisory  Board  which  helps  to  set  themes),  those  of  SE  by  the  Studies  Coor¬ 
dinating  Group,  those  of  RISK  in  collaboration  with  a  staff  group  which  spans 
the  Units,  and  those  of  ER  in  consultation  with  the  General  Secretary.  In 
creating  the  Editorial  Office  the  General  Secretary  also  established  a  Staff 
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Coordinating  Group  on  Periodicals  chiefly  to  develop  overall  strategies,  to 
ensure  coordination  and  to  ensure  attention  to  language  networks.  IRM  is  at 
the  moment  the  only  one  to  have  a  constituency  committee. 

Financial  arrangements :  Subscription  prices  are  to  be  raised  in  January 
1974.  Rates  have  been  designed  broadly  to  cover  printing  and  administration 
costs,  on  the  understanding  that  editorial  costs  are  a  normal  charge  on  the 
Council’s  budget.  The  IRM  pays  authors  of  articles  (not  staff)  a  small  standard 
fee  of  $  10.—  ;  otherwise  authors  are  normally  remunerated  only  by  means  of 
off-prints.  {Note :  The  subscription  rates  given  in  this  report  are  the  new  rates 
applicable  from  January  1974.) 

Short-term  developments  (i.e.  1973-75): 

Subscription  rates :  with  the  substantial  recent  increases  in  both  printing 
and  mailing  costs  in  Switzerland  and  the  major  cost  of  computer  working  (by 
no  means  yet  compensated  by  increased  revenue  or  savings  in  labour),  these 
are  no  longer  adequate  and  will  be  raised  in  1974  (see  note  above). 

Promotion :  the  creation  of  the  Editorial  Office  involved  the  appoint¬ 
ment  (from  1.5.73)  of  a  Publications  Manager,  one  of  whose  chief  jobs  is  sus¬ 
tained  attention  to  the  promotion  of  WCC  periodicals,  both  separately  and  by 
Combined  subscription.  New  campaigns  are  to  be  launched  in  the  autumn  of 
1973,  and  the  advice  and  the  assistance  of  members  of  the  Central  and  other 
committees  will  be  most  welcome.  Target  figures  for  1975  are  provisionally 
set  at: 

ER  and  IRM  5,500  subscribers  plus  750  individual  sales  of  each  issue 

SE  3,500  subscribers  plus  1,000  single  sales  of  each  issue 

RISK  5,000  subscribers  plus  1,000  individual  sales  of  each  issue 

EPS  9,000  subscribers,  4,000  of  them  only  to  This  Month 

Editorial:  with  the  arrival  of  the  Publications  Manager  more  time  will 
become  available :  for  the  active  implementation  of  the  Coordinating  Group 
and  for  the  strengthening  of  contacts  with  editors  in  other  languages  (see  spe¬ 
cific  paragraph  on  languages  below). 

More  specifically,  it  is  planned,  over  and  above  presently  established 
policies : 

ER:  —  to  include  in  each  issue  a  set  of  summaries,  presenting  in  French, 
German  and  Spanish  the  main  items  of  the  issue ; 

to  develop  the  book  review  section  into  a  more  comprehensive  cover¬ 
age  of  books  of  direct  significance  for  the  ecumenical  movement ; 

to  cover  a  wider  range  of  themes  and  authors,  in  order  to  articulate 
over  a  period  the  full  extent  of  discussions  promoting  the  ecumenical 
movement. 
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IRM:  —  to  devote  more  space  in  each  issue  to  action-reports  of  mission 
projects,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  without  always  discussing  the  theoretical 
significance ; 

—  to  invite  a  ‘guest  editor’  each  year  from  Asia,  Africa  or  Latin  America 
to  edit  one  issue,  this  editor  being  free  to  determine  the  theme  and 
the  approach,  and  to  find  authors,  reserving  only  the  editorial  pages 
to  the  CWME ; 

—  to  expand  the  present  bibliographic  services  by  regularly  publishing 
review  articles  on  current  periodicals  that  treat  a  particular  subject. 

SE:  —  to  look  out  for  significant  articles  and  documents  appearing  else¬ 
where  that  deserve  international  publication  by  the  WCC ; 

—  to  develop  a  particular  link  with  the  Development  Sub-unit  so  as  to 
publish  a  regular  flow  of  materials  of  general  interest  in  and  from 
that  field  of  concern; 

—  by  these  two  means  to  expand  the  number  of  items  published  to 
something  like  the  double  of  the  present. 

RISK:  —  to  give  yet  more  time  and  care  to  editorial  work  that  can 
ensure  that  the  texts  published  avoid  in-group  language  and  are  as  directly 
accessible  as  possible  to  readers  new  to  the  ecumenical  movement. 

EPS  This  Month:  —  to  continue  to  experiment  with  design  and  layout 
in  order  to  seek  the  most  attractive  and  readable  presentation  possible  within 
present  budget  limits. 

Important  for  them  all  over  the  coming  months  will  be  to  make  redoub¬ 
led  efforts  to  work  so  far  ahead  that  issues  can  be  published  at  least  on  time, 
if  not  ahead  of  it. 


4.  Long-range  Policy  Issues. 

a)  The  World  Council/ ecumenical  movement  as  a  whole,  or  separate 
concerns  ? 

Up  to  now  each  of  the  Council’s  periodicals  has  usually  been  considered, 
at  least  by  the  inner  circle  of  committee  members  and  staff,  as  originating 
within  the  responsibility  of  a  particular  group  or  Sub-unit.  The  Publications 
Office,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  an  editorial  section  this  year,  has  not 
been  expected  to  provide  much  more  than  technical  administrative  services  in 
respect  of  mailing,  subscriptions,  etc. 

The  task  force,  on  the  other  hand,  envisaged  a  situation  where  all  the 
subscription  periodicals  would  be  designed  to  serve  the  Council,  indeed  the 
ecumenical  movement,  as  a  whole,  the  differentiation  being  primarily  by  func¬ 
tion  rather  than  by  content-area.  Thus  the  EPS  This  Month  would  provide 
information,  a  running  diary  of  ecumenical  movement,  RISK  provocation  and 
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stimulus ,  with  constant  experimentation  in  the  marriage  of  words  and  pictures 
and  a  constant  aim  to  respond  to  the  concerns  of  new  circles  and  generations, 
Study  Encounter  documentation ,  a  source  of  reference  for  valuable  raw  mate¬ 
rial  of  ecumenical  debates,  and  the  two  Reviews,  serving  their  respective  func¬ 
tions  and  readerships,  substantial  debate  between  diverse  viewpoints,  the 
exploration  of  major  topics  on  behalf  of  all  the  churches.  Thus  there  might 
well  be  a  certain  overlap  in  contents :  This  Month  would  normally  have  an 
article  previewing  or  summarizing  a  major  position  paper  in  Study  Encounter, 
and  RISK  might  well  take  up  a  topic  to  which  an  issue  of  the  ER  or  IRM  was 
also  being  devoted  in  its  different  way  —  the  theme  of  an  Assembly  or  major 
conference,  for  instance.  But  they  should  be  seen,  as  is  not  always  the  case  at 
the  moment,  to  be  doing  different  jobs  with  their  topics,  aimed  to  a  large 
extent  at  different  groups  of  readers  and  patterns  of  use. 

There  is  here  a  question  of  a  balance  which  is  difficult  to  articulate  in 
theory  and  still  more  to  work  out  in  practice.  The  discussions  on  the  way  to 
this  report  have  had  to  face  it  in  terms  of  the  relation  of  the  ER  to  the  IRM ; 
both  the  Utrecht  Central  Committee  and  more  recently  Bangkok  have  agreed : 
—  yes,  there  is  a  convergence  in  content  by  which  mission  is  central  to  the 
ecumenical  movement  as  a  whole  and  by  which  there  is  a  common  context  for 
all  the  ‘storm  centre’  issues  we  have  to  face ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  two  journals  have  different  readerships  and  functions  as  well 
as  long-standing  interests  and  attachments  that  must  be  taken  seriously,  to 
respect  which  the  Council  should  continue  to  publish  the  two  journals  side  by 
side  while  ensuring  a  maximum  of  editorial  coordination. 

The  same  issue  in  practice  arises  with  respect  to  the  fifteen  or  more  Sub¬ 
unit  newsletters  and  occasional  bulletins,  of  many  different  sizes  and  shapes, 
that  are  currently  distributed.  The  administrative  ruling  that  is  in  force  at  the 
moment  is  that  any  Sub-unit  has  —  of  course  —  the  freedom  to  produce  and 
distribute  what  it  wishes  to  with  the  proviso  that  this  is  seen  as  a  free  service 
which  does  not  involve  the  administrative  complication  of  subscriptions.  It  is 
also  expected  that  all  substantial  items  of  general  interest  which  originate  in  a 
Sub-unit  will  be  offered  to  one  of  the  periodicals,  so  that  there  is  no  rivalry. 

The  crucial  principle  here,  for  periodicals  as  for  so  much  else,  is  surely 
that  Units  and  Sub-units  must  have  always  a  double  aim  and  perspective :  for 
the  advancement  of  their  own  particular  concern  or  cause,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a  whole.  Committees  and  staff 
must  continually  juggle  with  both  balls. 

In  practice,  the  vital  necessity  must  be  for  as  many  people  as  possible 
from  committees  and  staff  to  feel  part  of  the  process  of  producing  the  peri¬ 
odicals.  The  creation  of  a  separate  Editorial  Office  and  team  must  not  lead  to 
the  concentration  of  interest  and  initiative  there  but  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
horizons  and  a  more  effective  network  of  contact  and  discussion  about  pol¬ 
icies,  priorities  and  themes.  The  proposed  Staff  Coordinating  Group  on  Period¬ 
icals  will  be  a  major,  if  not  exclusive  instrument  for  this. 
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More  widely,  a  common  remark  addressed  to  the  periodicals  is  that  they 
contain  too  much  material  ‘made  in  Geneva’  (whether  directly  written  by  staff 
or  tailored  to  fit  immediate  institutional  concerns  of  the  Council).  We  need  in 
the  periodicals,  as  elsewhere,  to  recover  a  standing  awareness  of  the  Council, 
for  all  the  weight  and  number  of  its  own  initiatives,  as  being  attractive  to  a 
far  wider  ecumenical  movement  and  at  the  service  of  that.  More  editorial  time 
will  also  mean  less  forced  reliance  on  material  quickly  to  hand.  Should  not 
also  efforts  be  made  to  re-establish  an  appropriate  form  of  ‘advisory  boards’ 
drawn  from  the  constituency?  Those  that  have  existed  earlier  have  not  often 
functioned  effectively.  How  can  their  members  be  close  enough  to  the  details 
of  the  work  to  advise  precisely,  while  representing  a  wider  circle  of  contacts 
than  the  editor  has  available  to  him?  How  can  they  set  policies  for  each  par¬ 
ticular  periodical  without  pulling  against  effective  staff  coordination?  To 
shape  them  as  sub-committees  of  (and  between)  the  Unit  Committees  who 
already  review  the  Council’s  concerns  on  behalf  of  the  Central  Committee,  so 
that  their  thinking  is  already  part  of  the  total  network  of  the  WCC,  might  per¬ 
haps  be  the  best  procedure. 


b)  Languages 

Apart  from  the  EPS,  this  entire  programme  of  periodicals  is  in  English 
only,  and  the  question  is  continually  and  rightly  raised  whether  we  cannot 
break  out  of  this  limitation.  The  discussion  of  the  parallel  report  from  the 
Language  Task  Force  is  suggesting  new  possibilities,  which  will  deserve  careful 
evaluation.  Meanwhile,  the  best  plan  of  action  that  we  have  been  able  to  imag¬ 
ine  so  far  is  built  around  three  components : 

i)  The  concentration  on  English  is  doubly  unavoidable :  in  terms  of 
readership,  this  is  the  only  language  with  anything  like  a  universal  coverage, 
and  with  a  sufficiently  large  catchment  for  material  produced  at  the  world 
level ;  in  terms  of  cost,  parallel  editions  in  different  languages  would  greatly 
increase  the  editorial  costs  and  require  still  higher  proportions  of  subsidy. 

(The  device  of  printing  different  articles  in  different  languages,  as  is 
done  in  a  number  of  academic  journals,  has  not  yet  commended  itself.  The 
number  of  readers  in  the  churches  actively  helped  would  probably  be  far  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  number  who  then  could  not  read  them.  Summaries  in  French, 
German  and  Spanish  convey  much  less  of  the  flavour  but  have  a  certain  use¬ 
fulness  ;  an  experiment  is  being  made  in  the  ER.) 

ii)  Within  the  framework  of  the  new  Staff  Coordinating  Group  on  Peri¬ 
odicals  the  deliberate  commission  should  be  given  to  some  staff  members  of 
at  least  French,  German  and  Spanish  mother-tongues  to  cultivate  relations  with 
editors  of  likely  journals  in  those  languages,  in  order  both  to  offer  them  the 
possibility  of  republishing  in  their  language  material  which  the  Council  is  pub¬ 
lishing  in  English  and  to  seek  from  them  knowledge  of  the  ecumenically  most 
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worthwhile  articles/documents  appearing  in  their  languages  which  the  Council 
might  republish  in  English  for  an  international  audience. 

iii)  At  the  same  time  the  Editorial  Office  should  try  to  build  up  a  net¬ 
work  of  other  concerned  editors  and  publishers  in  non-European  languages 
(e.g.  via  those  firms  supported  by  the  Agency  for  Christian  Literature  Devel¬ 
opment)  not  only  for  those  same  two  purposes  but  also  to  encourage  writers 
in  different  areas  to  make  use  of  international  material  published  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  for  articles  and  studies  to  be  republished  locally,  usually  in  a  more  popular 
form.  It  would  be  good,  for  instance,  to  provide  on  each  thematic  issue  of  one 
of  the  WCC  periodicals  a  single  article  setting  out  the  debate  as  seen  in  the 
various  contributions  and  the  trend  of  thinking  at  the  international  level  which 
could  be  taken  up  and  re-written  in  all  sorts  of  language  areas. 

Both  these  last  suggestions  involve  a  question  about  the  balance  of  staff 
time.  To  build  up  and  maintain  standing  relationships  with  editors  around  the 
world  requires  rather  different  patterns  of  staff  time  and  travel  than  the  direct 
production  (in  English)  of  the  WCC’s  own  journals.  It  also  requires  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  many  colleagues  on  the  staff  and  beyond  in  matters  that  will  not 
be  often  in  the  line  of  their  immediate  and  primordial  responsibilities.  Here 
again,  it  will  be  up  to  the  group  on  periodicals  to  work  this  out  in  practice. 


c)  The  financial  priority  of  communication  by  periodicals. 

Short-term : 

A  possible  annual  budget  for  the  periodicals  over  the  next  year  or  two  is 
provided  in  an  appendix.  This  is  based  on  the  financial  policy  already  men¬ 
tioned  (subscriptions  aimed  to  cover  printing  and  handling  charges,  not  edi¬ 
torial  costs)  and  on  the  target  subscription  figures  suggested  above.  Precisely 
since  these  are  target  figures,  which  could  be  all  too  easily  upset  by  ineffec¬ 
tive  promotion  and  by  further  rises  in  printing  and  postage  charges  in 
Switzerland,  they  will  need  frequent  checking  and  revision. 

Long-term : 

It  is  clear  that  to  produce  as  extensive  a  programme  of  periodicals  as 
this  is  a  sizable  operation.  The  Central  Committee  will  want  to  ensure  that 
the  basic  policies  are  the  most  appropriate  possible.  Some  of  the  questions 
that  arise  are  these : 

i)  How  is  the  proper  balance,  in  policy  and  then  in  budget,  to  be  struck 
between  what  the  WCC  does  in  its  various  Units  and  programmes  (e.g.  by 
conferences,  travels,  etc.)  and  what  it  does  to  make  these  and  their  results 
known  to  the  churches  at  large  (i.e.  broadly,  by  its  Communication  operations, 
including  publications)?  Especially  as  the  WCC  has  extended  its  areas  of  con¬ 
cern,  and  as  the  various  Communication  services  have  been  coordinated  into 
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a  single  Communication  Department  (and  budget),  this  balance  needs  constant 
care.  Sub-units  are  encouraged  to  include  in  their  budgeting,  and  therefore  in 
their  askings  under  programme  projects  procedures,  appropriate  amounts  for 
press  releases,  radio  programmes,  published  reports,  etc.,  but  this  can  hardly 
apply  to  regular  Communication  channels  such  as  periodicals. 

ii)  Within  the  Communication  budget,  where  ought  the  balance  of  prior¬ 
ities  to  lie  as  between  the  various  media  (print,  sound,  visual  material,  etc.) 
and  between  the  various  types  of  audience  (e.g.  the  ‘mass  audience’  of  secular 
press  or  radio  or  the  more  specific  audiences  of  the  periodicals)?  It  is  inevi¬ 
tably  hard  to  reach  particularly  clear  and  precise  answers,  let  alone  to  trans¬ 
late  these  into  particular  budgetary  allocations,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  WCC 
ought  to  have  a  coherent  overall  strategy  for  its  communications.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Department  of  Communication  has  already  asked  the  incoming 
director  to  give  careful  attention  to  this. 

iii)  Within  the  programme  of  periodicals,  are  the  present  arrangements  - 
encouraging  the  right  balance  of  quantity  and  quality?  Readers  who  try  to 
keep  up  with  everything  the  WCC  publishes  have  a  great  deal  of  reading  to  do ; 
on  the  other  hand,  to  cut  down  substantially  on  quantity  could  only  lead  to 
less  effective  service  to  particular  Sub-units  or  areas  of  concern,  and  thus  to 

an  increase  in  Sub-unit  newsletters.  Is  it  good  enough  to  encourage  readers, 
as  we  have  done  in  some  recent  promotion  efforts,  to  choose  one  or  two  peri¬ 
odicals  most  likely  to  interest  them? 

*  *  * 

Debate,  now  in  1973,  on  these  issues  should  enable  the  Communication 
Committee  and  its  staff  to  prepare  longer-range  suggestions  for  the  period 
beyond  the  Fifth  Assembly. 

Respectfully  submitted 
Martin  Conway,  Editorial  Secretary 


Appendix :  Possible  Annual  Budget  for  WCC  Periodicals  (in  Swiss  francs) 


Income 

Expense 

EPS  This  Month 

Subscriptions : 

Production : 

1 2 1 ,000 

5,000  x  30 

150,000 

Post :  219,000  x  0,20 

43,800 

4,000  x  10 

40,000 

9,000  x  0,50  (invoice) 

4,500 

Gifts 

5,000 

Administration  of 

195,000 

subscriptions 

23,000 

Computer  costs 
Promotion  costs 

28,000 

10,000 

230,300 
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Study  Encounter 
Subscriptions : 

3,500  x  20  70,000 

Single  sales: 

4,000  x  6  24,000 

94,000 


RISK 

Subscriptions : 

5,000  x  14  70,000 

Single  sales: 

4,000  x  4  16,000 

86,000 


Production:  54,000 

Post:  14,000  x  0,80  11,200 

Single  sales:  2,250 

3,500  x  0,50  (invoice)  1,750 

Computer  costs  12,000 

Admin,  of  subscriptions  10,000 

Promotion  costs  10,000 


101,200 


Production : 

52,000 

Post :  20,000  x  0,40 

8,000 

Single  sales: 

1,000 

5,000  x  0,50  (invoice) 

2,500 

Computer  costs 

15,000 

Admin,  of  subscriptions 

12,000 

Promotion  costs 

10,000 

100,500 

Ecumenical  Review  International  Review  of  Mission 


Subscriptions : 

11,000  x  27,50  302,500 

Single  sales: 

6,000  (1,500  x 

4)  x  8,50  51,000 

353,500 


Total  728,500 


Production : 

167,000 

Post :  4,400  x  0,40 

17,600 

Single  sales: 

2,000 

11,000  x  0,50  (invoice) 

5,500 

Computer  costs: 

30,000 

Admin,  of  subscriptions 

30,000 

Promotion  costs 

20,000 

272,100 

704,100* 


*  to  which  must  be  added,  on  the  budget  of  the  Communication 
Department,  a  sum  of  the  order  of  Fr.  100,000.—  for  the  costs  of  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Office. 
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Received  by  Central  Committee  August  1973 
(Minutes,  p.  83) 


APPENDIX  XV 


HUMANUM  STUDIES 


A.  Summary  Report  of  Director 

In  accordance  with  the  proposals  contained  in  my  report  to  the  Central 
Committee  meeting  at  Utrecht  in  August  1972  (Minutes,  p.  54  and  Appendix 
XV)  my  work  has  been  largely  concentrated  on  consolidating  the  Humanum 
material,  presenting  facets  of  it  for  discussion  and  clarification  to  various 
groups  and  persons,  both  within  the  Council  and  outside,  and  to  preparing  for 
meetings  of  a  Consultative  Committee  which  would  assist  in  the  summing-up 
stages  of  the  Study  and  in  presenting  results  from  it  to  the  Central  Committee 
and  to  all  those  concerned  with  preparing  for  the  Assembly  in  1975. 

As  part  of  the  above  work,  I  prepared  a  paper  entitled  ‘Man’s  Inhuman¬ 
ity  to  Man  —  The  Direction  and  Purpose  of  the  Humanum  Studies’  which  was 
presented  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Bangalore  in  January 
and  has  since  been  published  in  The  Ecumenical  Review  Vol.  XXV  No.  1, 
January  1973,  a  number  largely  devoted  to  reviewing  the  studies  and  to  other 
material  relevant  to  them.  It  formed  a  substantial  part  of  the  material  which 
was  reviewed  at  the  first  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Humanum  Consul¬ 
tative  Committee,  at  Bossey  in  the  second  week  of  July. 

The  setting  up  of  this  Committee  was  approved  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  at  Bangalore  (Minutes,  pp.  15-18)  with  the  following  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence  :  — 

i)  to  consider  the  material  gathered  by  the  Director  of  the  Humanum 
studies  and  the  arguments  and  proposals  put  forward  by  him ; 

ii)  to  make  recommendations  concerning  the  bearing  of  the  material  on 
various  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Council  and  the  churches; 

iii)  to  make  recommendations  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  work 
on  the  Humanum  to  preparations  for  the  Fifth  Assembly; 

iv)  to  prepare,  or  to  take  steps  to  have  prepared,  any  further  report  or 
action,  apart  from  those  arising  from  (ii)  and  (iii)  above,  which  was 
thought  to  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

It  is  intended  that  this  Committee  should  work  by  correspondence  and 
by  holding  two  meetings,  one  this  year  and  one  in  1974. 
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As  the  results  of  the  Study  have  now  become  more  important  than  the 
processes  by  which  it  has  been  advanced,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  burden 
the  Committee  with  a  detailed  report  of  activities  such  as  were  appended  to 
the  Humanum  reports  to  the  1971  and  1972  meetings.  It  may,  however,  just 
be  worth  mentioning  that  the  Director  has  had  opportunities  for  developing 
points  emerging  from  the  Studies  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Language 
Task  Force,  to  the  Faith  and  Order  study  on  ‘Giving  Account  of  the  Hope 
that  Is  in  Us’  and  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Office  of  Family  Education  into  the 
issues  arising  around  the  subject  of  abortion.  Further,  the  Director’s  work  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Christian  Medical  Commission  has  recently  reached  the 
point  where  a  joint  work  on  ‘Moral  Issues  in  Health  Care’  has  been  completed 
for  publication. 

Finally,  it  has  to  be  reported  that  the  Director  leaves  the  full-time  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Council  on  31  August.  He  takes  up  the  post  of  Principal  of  William 
Temple  College,  Manchester,  U.K.,  in  September.  However,  as  this  is  a  small 
foundation  concerned  to  develop  research  and  training  in  the  relations 
between  Christian  faith  and  problems  of  society,  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
Humanum  Studies  converge  with  those  of  the  College.  Thus  it  is  proposed  that 
the  Director  should  continue  an  association  with  the  Council  as  consultant  for 
Humanum  Studies,  at  least  for  one  year  (to  prepare  and  hold  the  1974  consul¬ 
tation  and  to  prepare  the  report  for  the  1974  Central  Committee)  and  possibly 
until  the  Assembly.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  Director  has  been  appointed 
Edward  Cadbury  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Birmingham  for  1974.  He  will 
be  delivering  eight  lectures  in  the  spring  term  which  have  subsequently  to  be 
published.  He  proposes  to  use  this  opportunity  to  make  his  own  extended 
report  and  reflection  on  the  material  and  experiences  of  the  Humanum  Studies. 

DAVID  E.  JENKINS 


B.  Report  of  First  Meeting  of  Humanum  Consultative  Committee 

Introduction 

The  following  report  is  presented  to  the  Central  Committee  as  part  of 
the  process  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Director  of  Humanum  Studies  for 
the  period  since  August  1972.  This  present  document  is,  therefore,  an  interim 
report  designed 

a)  to  stress  points  chosen  from  a  first  survey  of  the  Studies  which  the 
group  believes  are  particularly  relevant  to  plans  for  the  next  Assembly,  and 

b)  to  outline  the  major  points  on  which  it  is  proposed  that  further  work 
should  be  done  in  getting  ready  for  a  more  extended  meeting  of  the  Consul¬ 
tation  Committee  in  May  1974  and  in  preparing  a  final  report. 
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The  Central  Committee  is  reminded  that  a  conspectus  of  the  material 
produced  by  the  Studies  so  far  can  be  obtained  from : 

1.  The  Director’s  speech,  ‘Towards  One  New  Man  in  Jesus  Christ’  ( The 
Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  2,  April  1971)  at  the  Addis  Ababa  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee,  1971  (Minutes,  pp.  30-33). 

2.  The  Director’s  report  to  the  Utrecht  Central  Committee,  1972  (Min¬ 
utes,  p.  54  and  Appendix  XV,  pp.  199-204). 

3.  The  Director’s  article,  ‘Man’s  Inhumanity  to  Man’  ( The  Ecumenical 
Review,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  1,  January  1973). 

Attention  is  also  drawn  to  a  review  article  by  Konrad  Raiser,  ‘Prozess 
fur  den  Menschen :  Das  Humanum-Studienprojekt  des  Okumenischen  Rates’, 
published  in  Evangelische  Kommentare,  June  1973. 

This  report  is  therefore  submitted  in  the  hope  that  it  may  contribute  to 
the  Central  Committee’s  consideration  of  the  contents  and  form  of  the  next 
Assembly,  and  that  the  Committee  may  consider  the  proposals  for  further 
study  and  advise  on  the  shape  and  direction  which  should  be  given  to  them. 

1 .  Doing  theology  and  being  human 

The  course  of  the  Humanum  Studies  so  far  has  led  to  an  implicit  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  traditional  ways  in  which  theology  has  been  practised  and  applied. 
We  realize  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  about  this  call 
to  ‘do  theology’  in  a  new  way  and  even,  in  some  quarters,  a  genuine  difficulty 
in  understanding  what  is  being  asked  for.  None  the  less  we  believe  that  there 
is  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  here  which  all  Christians  have  to  face.  So 
much  of  our  traditional  theology  has  become  imprisoned  within  Christian 
ghettos  and  chained  by  an  esoteric  language  which  fails  to  speak  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  concrete  human  beings  caught  up  in  a  great  diversity  of  common 
struggles  for  liberation  from  inhuman  and  dehumanizing  conditions  and  for 
the  creation  of  a  better  life.  Instead,  therefore,  of  beginning  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Christian  anthropology,  our  theology  will  be  more  truly  theological  and 
more  human  if  it  begins  with  the  consideration  of  how  human  beings  are  actu¬ 
ally  seeking  their  identity,  liberation  and  fulfilment  as  human  beings  today, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  societies. 

2.  How  is  man  dehumanized  and  prevented  from  achieving  true  humanity  ? 

We  therefore  wish  to  draw  attention  to  four  particular  ways  in  which 
we  believe  men  and  women  are  today  being  hindered  in  their  development  as 
truly  human  beings.  We  choose  these  three  because  we  think  that  the  Studies 
have  shown  them  to  be  particularly  important  at  the  present  stage  of  ecumen¬ 
ical  development  and  particularly  in  need  of  Christian  reflection  and  response. 
Unless  our  Christian  awareness  takes  full  account  of  these  aspects  of  the 
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human  struggle,  we  shall  not  be  free  to  share  as  we  might  in  these  struggles 
and  to  contribute  to  them. 

a)  By  cultural  oppression  with  its  attendant  cultural  deprivation  and 
distortion.  Being  human,  and  this  includes  being  Christian,  means  being  free 
and  encouraged  to  express  one’s  self  in  one’s  own  national,  racial,  and  local 
family  and  individual  way. 

b)  By  linguistic  monopoly  and  deprivation.  Man  is  dependent  on  lan¬ 
guage,  but  language  can  be  used  either  for  shaping  the  world  creatively  and 
for  liberating  man  via  fellowship  or  turned  into  an  instrument  of  dehuman¬ 
izing  oppression  by  linguistic  tyranny  and  denial  of  diversity.  This  problem 
(and  opportunity)  of  language  is,  of  course,  particularly  to  be  faced  by  an 
international  and  intercultural  body  like  the  WCC.  However  it  is  also  more 
and  more  relevant  at  more  local  levels  of  life.  For  example,  more  and  more 
countries  and  areas  have  to  deal  with  immigrants  or  temporary  immigrant 
workers  in  their  midst.  Further,  all  localities  are  affected  by  problems  of  inter¬ 
national  scope  and  need  to  be  freed  to  make  their  contributions  to  the  deal¬ 
ing  with  these  problems  through  the  resources  of  their  own  language. 

c)  By  those  structures  of  society,  politics  and  economics  through  which 
some  men  exercise  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  power  over  the  rest  of  their 
fellows  on  the  basis  of  class,  ownership,  inherited  wealth  or  positions  of  power 
and  influence  shaped  by  previous  relationships  of  dominance  and  dependence.  ( 
Being  human  involves  the  right  and  opportunity  to  be  taken  into  account  and 
to  play  one’s  own  part  in  the  development  of  one’s  own  society  and  in  the 
use  of  its  resources. 

d)  By  a  failure  to  face  the  true  necessities,  implications  and  possibilities 
of  conflict.  The  reality  of  many  human  situations  is  that  of  a  conflict  of  inter¬ 
ests,  of  possibilities  and  of  restraints.  Attempts  to  find  compromises  or  forms 
of  consensus  which  deny  or  ignore  such  conflicts  are  often  means  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  as  the  true  situation  is  thereby  left  as  it  is,  with  its  imbalance  of  power 
and  of  resources.  It  may  be  far  more  humanizing  to  discover  that  conflict, 
contact  and  collaboration  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  In  any  case,  to  deny  a 
real  dimension  of  a  situation  is  bound  to  be  dehumanizing. 

These  obstacles  to  man’s  fulfilment  illustrate  the  dehumanizing  effects  of 
cultural,  linguistic,  and  political,  economic  and  social  systems  and  structures 
which  are  imposed  and  accepted  uncritically  to  prevent  authentic  human 
development  and  fulfilment.  In  each  case  we  find  that  the  forms  and  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  life  of  the  churches,  their  witness  to  the  Gospel  and  the  way  they 
do  theology,  are  so  closely  identified  with  these  obstacles  to  human  fulfilment 
that  these  forms  of  Christian  practice  lose  credibility  and  become  inhuman 
themselves  needing  to  be  liberated  and  to  rediscover  their  authentic  identity. 
These  very  obstacles  present  a  problem  which  can  be  solved,  if  at  all,  only  by 
united  effort  and  collaboration  in  the  course  of  which  Christians  of  very  dif- 
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ferent  traditions  together  with  non-Christians  discover  and  grow  in  humanity 
and  truth.  The  discovery  is  a  fruit  of  the  effort  to  solve  the  problems  rather 
than  of  their  solution. 

3.  The  resources  of  the  Christian  faith  available  to  help  deal  with  these 
obstacles 

As  in  the  previous  section,  the  suggestions  which  follow  are  not  put 
forward  as  either  exhaustive  or  exclusive.  They  simply  indicate  certain  aspects 
of  Christian  faith  and  theology  which  we  believe  have  been  shown  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  relevant  to  and  important  for  facing  the  obstacles  which  we  have 
indicated.  These  suggestions  are  sketched  out  as  indicating  where  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  carry  out  further  investigations  in  the  course  of  the  study  and  during 
the  consultation  proposed  for  1974.  They  are  also  submitted  for  discussion 
and  supplementation  by  the  Central  Committee.  The  suggestions  are,  therefore, 
submitted  as  pointing  to  particularly  valid  areas  of  faith  and  exploration  which 
help  to  counter  the  dehumanizing  tendencies  which  are  referred  to,  and  to 
challenge  the  ways  in  which  we  face  up  to  them. 

a)  Response  to  the  constant  call  to  repentance 

Repentance  restores  us  to  our  true  status  before  God  and  before  men 
and  to  the  only  way  to  the  achievement  of  true  humanity.  It  relativizes  us, 
our  functions,  our  positions  and  role  vis-a-vis  other  persons  and  vis-a-vis  God 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  thus  sets  us  free  to  take  an  authentically  human  part  in 
the  common  human  struggle  against  the  dehumanizing  tendencies.  It  discovers 
to  us  our  real  identity. 

b)  The  inseparable  unity  and  sequence  of  cross  and  resurrection  as  the 
pattern  of  Christian  obedience 

The  dehumanizing  obstacles  to  human  fulfilment  cannot  be  overcome 
except  through  acceptance  of  suffering  and  sacrifice,  accompanied  by  an 
incorruptible  hope.  We  learn  through  Christ’s  cross  the  limits  of  what  human 
action  alone  can  accomplish,  yet  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  receive  the  faith 
and  confidence  to  take  risks  and  to  hope  against  hope.  We  learn  through 
Christ’s  cross  to  identify  the  threat  of  idolatry  which  is  also  a  threat  to 
authentic  hope,  and  through  his  resurrection  to  nourish  a  hope  which  far 
exceeds  human  possibilities  and  encourages  ventures  of  imagination  which 
seek  to  embody  here  and  now  a  joy,  a  celebration,  a  newness  of  life  which 
anticipate  the  final  glory  of  man  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Father.  Different 
Christian  traditions  have  stressed  different  moments  in  the  inseparable  unity 
of  the  one  event  of  Christ.  Ecumenical  unity  requires  Christians  to  let  these 
differences  of  emphasis  creatively  challenge  traditional  responses  to  the  threats 
of  dehumanization  so  that  they  are  not  themselves  dehumanized  by  unwar¬ 
ranted  gloom  and  pessimism  or  by  an  equally  illegitimate  escapism. 
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c)  Man  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  destined  for  the  glory  of  God 

All  definitions  of  man  or  unconsciously  assumed  attitudes  to  man  which 
define  him  exclusively  in  terms  of  certain  partial  aspects  of  his  being  or  activ¬ 
ities  are  dehumanizing,  an  affront  to  God  and  the  denial  of  human  potenti¬ 
alities.  Man  is  not  just  homo  faber,  homo  technologicus,  homo  economicus, 
homo  politicus,  etc.  For  Christians  and  for  the  churches  and  church  organi¬ 
zations  the  faith  in  man  as  created  in  the  imago  Dei  and  ad  maiorem  Dei 
gloriam  is  a  vital  resource  in  struggling  for  human  becoming  and  against  all 
obstacles  to  being  truly  human.  We  realize  that  different  Christian  traditions 
place  different  emphases  on  this  doctrine  of  man  in  the  image  of  God  and 
understand  it  in  differing  ways.  However,  we  are  convinced  that  this  faith  in 
God  as  giving  to  man  both  the  divine  image  and  the  promise  of  the  divine 
glory  is  a  powerful  force  in  shaping  our  will  to  struggle  against  all  dehuman¬ 
ization,  and  a  strong  sustenance  to  our  hopes  for  a  successful  outcome  to  this 
struggle.  It  also  unites  us  with  all  those  who  struggle  for  a  justice  which  is 
appropriate  to  the  dignity  of  being  human. 

d)  The  eschatological  hope 

This  relativizes  all  human  possibilities  in  time  and  history  and  at  the 
same  time  radicalizes  human  hope.  It  rules  out  final  liberation  here  but  secures 
final  liberation  there.  At  the  same  time,  it  rules  out  final  captivities  here  and 
assures  final  freedom  there.  Different  Christian  traditions  have  placed  the 
emphasis  sometimes  on  one  sometimes  on  the  other  of  these  two  poles,  but 
we  see  several  ways  in  which  the  tensions  involved  in  any  understanding  of 
eschatology  may  contribute  to  the  humanizing  of  the  struggles  in  which  men 
and  women  are  involved.  We  therefore  set  them  out  for  further  investigation. 

While  affirming  the  reality  and  hope  of  present  struggles,  the  eschatol¬ 
ogical  perspective  points  also  to  the  reality  of  hope  wherever  and  whenever 
these  struggles  fail. 

Eschatological  understanding  also  challenges  the  dehumanizing  effects 
of  working  for  a  human  fulfilment  which  is  expected  in  history  alone.  It 
removes  the  justification  for  using  dehumanizing  means  now  on  some  human 
beings  as  the  only  way  to  a  more  human  future  for  others. 

Moreover,  an  eschatological  hope  sets  us  free  to  take  immediate  human 
needs  seriously  even  if  they  do  not  fit  into  some  ‘grand  design’  to  which  it  is 
believed  history  is  confined  and  by  which  it  is  believed  history  will  be  ful¬ 
filled. 

Further,  if  there  is  a  future  for  which  we  can  patiently  and  hopefully 
wait  because  it  is  the  future  God  will  give  man,  then  this  future  is,  in  some 
sense,  independent  of  ourselves.  We  should  therefore  be  set  free  to  see  the 
present  as  it  truly  is  and  not  under  the  illusory  limitations  of  our  own  under¬ 
standing  and  hopes.  We  should  thus  be  set  free  from  the  dehumanizing  effects 
of  fantasy  and  be  liberated  for  more  human  and  more  effective  engagement  in 
the  realities  of  human  sufferings,  struggles  and  hopes. 
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4.  Immediate  needs  and  opportunities  so  that  the  churches  and  the  WCC 
may  be  more  at  the  disposal  of  being  and  becoming  human  in  the  name  of 
God  in  Christ  through  the  Spirit 

We  would  suggest  that  the  following  considerations,  derived  from  our 
reflections  in  preparing  the  rest  of  this  report,  may  be  of  particular  reference 
to  the  preparations  for  the  next  Assembly. 

The  structures  and  methods  of  operation  of  the  churches  and  of  the 
WCC  must  be  changed  wherever  their  present  effects  destroy  the  credibility  of 
our  witness  to  the  Gospel  because  we,  within  our  own  operations,  are  dehu¬ 
manizing  men  and  women.  We  can  recognize  the  changes  that  are  required  as 
we  come  also  to  recognize  the  joy  and  liberation  that  arise  from  acknow¬ 
ledging  our  sinfulness  and  accepting  our  poverty. 

We  can  neither  do  without  structures  nor  expect  to  develop  perfect 
structures.  Our  hope  lies  in  accepting  our  solidarity  in  sin  at  the  same  time  as 
we  confess  that,  through  Jesus  Christ,  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  us. 

Thus  we  can  both  see  our  guiltiness  and  be  thankful  both  for  what  has  been 
achieved  and  for  the  possibilities  offered  to  us  for  repentance  and  new  achieve¬ 
ment.  We  have  no  need  to  pretend  that  either  our  structures  or  our  achieve¬ 
ments  are  better  than  they  are  nor,  hypocritically,  to  deny  our  numerous  and 
constant  failures  in  human  relationships.  But  we  face  these  sins  (including 
operational  and  structural  distortions  and  oppressions)  with  thankfulness  and 
hope  knowing  that  we  can  repent,  be  renewed  and  be  useful  to  God  and  man 
through  whatever  structures  and  methods  of  operation  are  open  to  us. 

But  if  we  are  to  receive  the  liberation  of  our  ecclesiastical  and  ecumeni¬ 
cal  structures,  we  must  learn  how  to  acknowledge  our  poverty  and  how  to 
become  poor.  This,  we  believe,  is  another  way  of  facing  up  to  the  need  for 
repentance  (see  3  a  above)  and  of  indicating  ways  of  repentance  and  possibil¬ 
ities  of  repentance  which  are  offered  to  us. 

We  have  to  consider  how  far  our  Christian  calling  requires  us  to  forge 
claims  and  efforts  to  exert  influence,  be  efficient  and  show  expertise  after  the 
fashions  which  have  become  current.  Reliance  upon  experts  and  pressures  to 
be  efficient  may  be  very  dehumanizing.  ‘Expertise’,  for  example,  often 
excludes  genuine  human  experience  among  the  mass  of  mankind.  Greater  and 
greater  reliance  on  technical  means  of  communication  and  ‘efficiency’  of  trans¬ 
lation  is,  perhaps,  the  best  way  to  destroy  communication  and  to  prevent  us 
listening  to  one  another  face  to  face,  i.e.  as  human  beings. 

Christian  community,  in  its  search  for  human  community,  is  concerned 
with  a  poverty  and  a  humility  which  sets  us  free  to  be  dependent  upon  one 
another  rather  than  on  powers  and  techniques  by  which  we  manipulate  and 
dominate  one  another.  We  need  to  be  set  free,  too,  to  be  able  to  receive  from 
one  another  and  to  give  to  one  another  without  thereby  creating  dominance 
and  dependence  between  one  another.  Such  giving  and  receiving  is  possible 
among  the  poor.  We  have,  therefore,  to  face  a  reversal  of  our  values  which  is 
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offered  us  by  Jesus  Christ  and  required  if  we  and  our  structures  and  opera¬ 
tions  are  to  become  more  human  and  more  humanizing. 

We  see  this  as  an  exploration  to  be  developed  along  numerous  lines.  We 
would  mention  particularly  the  possibilities  in  the  fields  of  culture,  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  of  relations  to  men  of  other  faiths  and  ideologies.  What  we  as 
Christians  celebrate  is  our  human  possibilities  and  our  opportunities  for  being 
freed  from  our  sins  and  limitations  by  the  power  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  Thus 
we  are  free  (or  we  can  and  should  accept  the  freedom)  to  receive  the  riches  of 
all  cultures  without  imposition,  to  depend  for  communication  on  those  who 
can  share  languages,  and  to  be  open  to  what  other  men  discover  by  their  reli¬ 
gious  commitments  and  ideological  interpretations.  As  Church  and  as  Chris¬ 
tians  we  are  poor;  our  riches  lie  in  Jesus  Christ  and  in  what  God  offers  us  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  working  through  our  differing  neighbours.  He  offers  us 
also  the  rich  possibility  of  our  personal  and  Christian  contributions,  providing 
we  rejoice  in  him  and  in  our  neighbours  and  do  not  claim  triumphs  for  our¬ 
selves,  still  less  try  to  retain  the  effects  of  past  ‘triumphs’. 
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APPENDIX  XVI 


DECLARATION  OF  THE  ECUMENICAL  PATRIARCHATE 
ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES1 


I 

1 .  The  Lord  ‘who  came  to  save  us’  accomplishes  His  redemptive  work  at 
‘sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners’.  He  constantly  accompanies  His  people 
and  through  the  grace  of  the  Comforter,  He  builds  and  fosters  the  life  of  the 
Church,  at  every  moment  giving  Her  new  vision,  new  ways  of  life  and  new 
activity,  in  order  that  His  will  may  in  all  things  be  done  and  His  kingdom  be 
extended  on  earth. 

2.  The  20th  century  has  offered  to  the  Christian  churches  a  possibility 
of  seeing  and  experiencing  this  reality.  The  ecumenical  movement  which  has 
long  been  a  living  reality,  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  which  for 
twenty-five  years  has  existed  as  a  coherent  expression  and  organized  form  of 
this  movement,  constitute  one  of  the  ways  chosen  by  the  Lord  to  make  man¬ 
kind  more  aware  of  His  ‘new  commandment’  of  love,  and  His  Church  more 
obedient  to  His  teachings  of  reconciliation,  peace  and  concord. 

3.  The  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  is  most  happy  to  share  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  and  attaches  the  highest  significance  to  this  occasion. 

This  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  an  irrefutable  witness  of  the 
churches’  precious  experience  of  their  common  march  towards  mutual  accept¬ 
ance  and  understanding,  of  their  common  activities  in  favour  of  reunion,  and 
of  their  desire  to  walk  in  dialogue  and  in  mutual  love  and  fellowship  so  as 
‘not  to  hinder  the  Gospel  of  Christ’  (I  Cor.  9:  12),  and  in  order  ‘that  the 
world  may  know  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ’  (John  17:3),  as  God 
and  Saviour. 

4.  On  this  significant  day  the  Apostolic  Church  of  Constantinople 
ascribes  praise  and  glory  to  God  Tor  everything  achieved  up  to  the  present  in 
the  ecumenical  field,  and  prays  that  the  efforts  for  the  coming  together  and 
final  reunion  of  all  that  are  jointly  undertaken  by  the  member  churches  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  may  advance  and  be  continually  strengthened, 
‘in  one  hope  of  our  calling,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  and  in  one  Lord’,  that  is 
to  say  in  the  one  and  eternal  kingdom  of  God  ‘who  is  above  all,  and  through 
all  and  in  us  all’  (Eph.  4:  4-6),  the  Eternal  Father. 
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5.  This  Ecumenical  Throne  also  gratefully  remembers  those  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  ecumenical  vision  and  who  have  now  departed 
this  life  into  eternity  still  hoping  and  looking  for  unity.  It  further  remembers 
with  warm  appreciation  all  those  who  now  untiringly  work  in  obedience  to 
the  spirit  of  unity  and  all  those  whose  valuable  work,  at  all  levels  of  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  contributes  to  the  advance  of  the  work 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

II 

6.  Now  that  twenty-five  years  of  historical  ecumenical  striving  have 
passed,  we  can  naturally  see  more  clearly  the  true  dimensions  of  what  has 
been  achieved.  As  we  start  to  review  and  evaluate  what  has  happened  we 
think  first  of  those  positive  and  fruitful  initiatives  within  the  ecumenical 
movement  taken  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  the  Ecumenical 
Patriarchate:  the  1902  Encyclical  by  which  the  Ecumenical  Throne  called 
the  whole  Christian  world  to  co-operation  and  common  action ;  the  second 
Encyclical,  of  1920,  addressed  ‘to  the  Christian  churches  wherever  they  may 
be’,  and  which  called  them  to  ‘love  one  another  whole-heartedly  with  all  your 
strength’  (I  Peter  1:22);  its  particular  contributions  before,  during  and  after 
the  foundation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  1948 ;  and  the  1952 
Encyclical  concerning  relationships  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  various  forms  of  participation  in  its  debates  and  activities ;  these  together 
constitute  a  humble  sign  and  witness  of  the  contribution  of  this  Throne  to 
the  aims  and  work  of  the  Council,  which  it  has  undertaken  either  on  its  own 
initiative  or  in  close  co-operation  with  its  sister  Orthodox  churches. 

7.  Today  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  the  Orthodox  presence  in  the 
Council  has  borne  fruit  in  many  positive  achievements  and  in  the  mutual 
enrichment  of  the  Council  and  its  member  churches.  The  broadening  of  the 
Basis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  for  example,  in 
accordance  with  a  proper  trinitarian  approach ;  the  clarification  of  the  theology 
of  mission  as  basic  to  the  aims  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church;  the  recognition  of  the  need  to  abandon  former  methods  of  proselyt- 
ism  and  the  unequivocal  condemnation  of  these,  along  with  the  reaching  of 

a  common  definition  of  the  basic  principles  of  religious  liberty  which  allow 
for  the  respecting  of  the  Christian  witness  of  the  other ;  the  taking  up  into 
ecumenical  theological  studies  of  such  traditional  theological  themes  as  an 
understanding  of  Holy  Tradition,  the  witness  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  Ecumen¬ 
ical  Councils,  the  Christology  of  Chalcedon,  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
of  the  nature  and  essential  marks  of  the  Church,  of  baptism,  of  the  Eucharist, 
of  the  sacred  ministry,  and  so  forth;  all  these  are  signs  of  the  enriching  pres¬ 
ence  of  Orthodoxy  in  the  Council.  There  have  also  been  several  significant 
clarifications  of  tendencies  that  gave  cause  for  concern  within  the  Orthodox 
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Church,  in  the  early  years  of  the  Council  in  the  discussions  of  the  Una  Sane ta 
and  of  the  famous  statement  The  Church,  the  Churches  and  the  World  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches’,  or  more  recently  in  the  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  trans¬ 
form  the  Council  into  an  ‘Ecumenical  Council’  or  of  the  tendency  to  favour 
‘inter-communion’.  These  too  point  to  the  positive  presence  of  Orthodoxy  in 
the  Council,  in  which  today,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate, 
all  Orthodox  Churches  are  participating  as  members. 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  also  unanimously  be  admitted  that  these 
past  25  years  have  been  equally  enriching  for  Orthodoxy,  whether  in  the  fields 
of  Church  life  and  theological  thinking  or  in  that  of  generous,  material  expres¬ 
sions  of  Christian  solidarity,  help  and  love.  These  have  all  helped  to  build  up 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  distressed  Christians  and  their  fellow-suf¬ 
ferers.  They  have  all  contributed  —  and  still  do  so  —  to  the  widening  of 
human  sympathies  and  the  opening  up  to  one  another  of  Christian  churches 
and  traditions  which  all  confess  the  same  Lord. 

Ill 

9.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  has  thus  undoubtedly  known  twenty- 
five  years  of  fruitful  achievement.  Yet  as  is  inevitable  in  an  institution  character¬ 
ized  by  movement  and  growth,  it  is  today  facing  a  time  of  self-criticism,  even 
crisis.  The  Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  together  with  the  whole  of  Orthodoxy, 

out  of  their  profound  trust  in  the  Council,  is  following  these  critical  develop¬ 
ments  with  close  attention. 

10.  As  is  well  known,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  constantly  tend¬ 
ing  to  move  into  new  fields  of  activity.  Its  original  calling  to  serve  the  churches 
in  their  witness  and  service  to  individuals,  nations  and  to  the  world  as  a  whole 
for  the  sake  of  their  salvation  has  naturally  led  it  to  see  its  work  as  touching 
on  many  facets  of  the  life  of  a  world  in  travail.  The  problems  of  this  world 

are  inevitably  the  Council’s  problems,  because  they  are  the  problems  of  the 
Christian  churches  themselves. 

11.  Contemporary  social  evils  have  many  causes  —  secularization,  ration¬ 
alistic  and  materialistic  teachings  and  tendencies,  organized  atheism,  violence, 
corruption,  unbridled  licence,  subversive  movements,  the  hot-headedness  of 
youth,  racism,  the  arms  race,  war.  These  lead  to  the  oppression  of  the  masses, 
social  inequality,  economic  misery,  the  uneven  distribution  and  frequent  scar¬ 
city  of  consumer  goods,  erosion  and  the  despoiling  of  nature,  the  under¬ 
nourishment  and  hunger  of  millions,  the  violent  uprooting  of  men  and  families, 
to  refugees,  migration,  illiteracy,  to  ecological  irresponsibility,  the  problems  of 
development  in  our  unevenly  industrialized  and  exploited  world,  the  threatening 
crisis  of  population,  over-ambitious  ideas  of  conquering  space  and  of  a  grandi¬ 
ose  future.  These  all  make  up  the  untold  sufferings  of  striving  humanity  in 
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our  time.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  knows  itself  called  from  within  the 
family  of  mankind  to  make  some  effort  to  tackle  the  challenges  of  these  many 
and  ever-increasing  demands. 

12.  That  throws  up,  however,  the  question  whether  it  is  these  issues  and 
only  these  which  properly  constitute  the  objectives  and  orientation  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  This  is  a  fundamental  question.  The  Council’s 
member  churches  must  apply  themselves  to  finding  the  true  answer,  since  it  is 
here  that  the  crisis  threatening  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a  whole  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  in  particular  takes  its  root. 

13.  The  divergent  opinions  on  this  point  are  already  much  discussed. 
Some  consider  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  an  organization  pursuing 
certain  social  and  political  aims  on  behalf  of  the  churches,  which  only  looks 
into  the  theological  considerations  to  do  with  those  aims  in  so  far  as  they  can 
help  to  justify  positions  the  Council  and  the  Churches  have  already  adopted. 
Others  however  see  the  Council  in  an  exactly  opposite  way  —  as  a  forum  for 
the  theological  discussion  of  the  familiar  patterns  of  doctrinal  differences  that 
lie  behind  the  divisions  of  the  churches  and  are  still  perpetuating  these. 

14.  As  faithful  guardian  of  the  unswerving  position  of  Orthodoxy  that 
honours  the  faith  and  doctrine  entrusted  to  us,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
considers  that  the  impasse  to  which  this  polarization  is  leading  can  only  be 
overcome  if  a  proper  balance  is  held  between  these  equally  extreme  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  aims,  hopes,  indeed  of  the  very  raison  d’etre  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

15.  To  spell  it  out  more  fully,  the  Ecumenical  Throne  believes  as 
follows : 

a)  The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  and  must  remain  a  ‘Council  of 
Churches’,  as  the  Basis  of  its  Constitution  expressly  declares.  As  such,  it  is  to 
serve  the  churches  in  their  wider  efforts  towards  unity  and  co-operation 
among  the  family  of  mankind  which,  though  divided,  has  within  it  the  seeds 
of  the  fundamental  unity  of  humanity.  For  as  the  human  race  is  linked  to 
the  Creator  by  a  single  man  —  the  first  Adam  —  so  also  it  is  kept  in  unity 
with  God  the  Father  through  a  single  man,  the  second  Adam. 

16.  b)  As  an  institution  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  churches,  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  must  at  all  times  act  as  a  specific  organ  of  the 
churches  in  their  common  search  for  their  proper  unity,  now  damaged  and 
elusive,  whether  in  drawing  out  the  common  points  of  grace,  truth  and  faith 
entrusted  to  them  or  in  the  investigation  and  resolution  of  the  questions  that 
divide  them. 

17.  c)  In  this  respect  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  to  face  a 
clearly  defined  challenge.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  called  to  seek  to  include 
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among  its  members  certain  churches  who  have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  join  it  — 
in  particular  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  —  but  with  whom  it  is  conducting 
extensive  and  prolonged  negotiations.  On  the  other,  it  seems  to  be  interested 
in  incorporating  within  itself  a  number  of  groups  and  movements  which  are 
neither  churches  nor  linked  with  the  churches.  The  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
expressly  states  that  a  constructive  openness  of  heart  on  the  part  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  is  to  be  encouraged  with  respect  to  the  eventual  possible  admission  of 
these  other  churches,  particularly  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  once 
the  present  difficulties  and  scruples  have  been  resolved.  This  would  truly 
enrich  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  give  it  still  wider  ecumenical  stand¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time,  the  opposite  tendency  to  incorporate  non-church  group¬ 
ings  must  be  restrained,  since  to  follow  it  any  further  would  not  only  put  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  off  its  true  course  but  would  also  gravely  embar¬ 
rass  many  of  the  present  member  churches. 

18.  d)  As  it  works  towards  the  fulfilment  of  its  basic  aims,  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  must  inevitably  become  involved  in  profound  theological 
study,  allowing  each  participating  member  to  present  its  faith  and  doctrine 
openly,  directly  and  with  full  theological  integrity,  and  then  bringing  these 
various  positions  into  dialogue  so  that  from  the  apparent  plurality  of  their 
teachings  there  may  be  distilled  the  unique  revealed  truth  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
witnessed  to  us  both  by  Holy  Scripture  and  by  Sacred  Tradition.  On  this 
truth  alone  can  any  unity  enabled  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches  be 
founded  and  built  up. 

19.  e)  The  World  Council  of  Churches  offers  the  churches  a  wide  range 
of  opportunities  to  make  a  common  witness,  whether  in  words  or  by  deeds, 
in  freedom  and  co-responsibility  to  the  world.  This  can  be  done  both  by  pro¬ 
claiming  the  one  and  undivided  Christ  and  by  the  mediation  of  His  salvation 
to  contemporary  man. 

20.  f)  As  an  organ  which  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  churches  but  is 
to  act  in  their  name  and  on  their  behalf  towards  the  problems  and  sufferings 
of  mankind  today,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  must  never  forget  the  basic 
characteristic  of  human  life ;  namely  that  whatever  his  longing  to  overcome  the 
most  pressing  social  and  political  problems,  man  knows  himself  as  hungering 
for  an  answer  to  a  still  more  profound  question:  What  is  the  reason  for  human 
life  on  earth?  What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  person,  a  moral  being,  one  who 
reaches  out  for  something  beyond  this  present  life,  for  something  ultimate 
and  endlessly  satisfying?  The  World  Council  of  Churches  must  always  have 
regard  to  the  three  dimensions  of  human  life :  that  of  his  created  nature,  that 
of  hi:  moral  obedience,  and  that  of  Christ’s  gracious  calling. 

21.  g)  The  World  Council  of  Churches  must  equally  take  seriously  the 
reactions  of  our  contemporaries  to  what  the  churches  are  offering,  however 
justified  or  unjustified  these  reactions  may  be.  It  must  weigh  the  reasons  why 
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so  many  object  to  the  churches  and  their  teachings,  perhaps  because  of  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  these.  By  doing  so,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  may  dis¬ 
cover  more  appropriate  ways  of  expressing  Christian  doctrine,  its  voice  would 
then  be  neither  that  of  one  secular  movement  among  many  others,  nor  that  of 
a  sterile  bureaucracy,  but  a  living  prophetic  voice,  the  Word  of  Christ. 

22.  h)  As  an  instrument  of  the  churches  which  is  engaged  not  only  in 
theological  studies  but  also  in  projects  of  love  and  mutual  solidarity,  and  thus 
precisely  by  that  mutual  support  making  both  witness  and  service  to  the  men 
and  nations  of  today,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  must  persist  in  its  efforts 
ever  more  widely  and  positively  to  meet  the  manifold  sufferings  of  mankind. 

It  is  by  doing  this  —  whether  by  words  or  deeds,  by  visible  or  invisible  actions, 
in  all  possible  ways  and  at  all  possible  times  —  that  it  will  be  proclaiming 
Christ  and  Christ  alone.  Any  pursuit  of  aims  foreign  to  its  nature  or  which 
could  move  it  away  from  its  original  and  specifically  churchly,  spiritual  goals, 
is  on  this  account  to  be  strictly  avoided. 

23.  In  formulating  these  views  and  requests  concerning  the  future  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  is  convinced  that  it  is 
pursuing  a  straightforward  and  consistent  course,  as  it  always  has  done  in  its 
relationship  with  the  Council.  This  is  to  take  a  proper  share  in  the  Council’s 
work,  with  love  and  humility.  This  is  also  to  share  in  the  common  desire  and 
striving  of  the  churches  for  yet  greater  effectivenes  in  our  common  search  for 
the  unity  of  all. 

24.  The  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  wishes  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
along  and  blessed  life  of  active  service;  of  true  witness  amidst  the  sufferings 
of  mankind;  and  of  heartfelt  contributions  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  churches. 
May  God  bless  all  its  efforts  for  unity.  May  the  day  be  near  when  the  Lord 
will  fulfil  the  longing  of  the  churches  that  there  be  ‘one  flock,  one  shepherd’ 
(John  10:  14)  in  His  one  and  no  longer  divided  Church  ‘which  is  His  body 
and  as  such  holds  within  it  the  fullness  of  Him  who  Himself  receives  the  entire 
fullness  of  God’  (Ep.  1 :  23). 

At  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  16  August  1973. 


Issued  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate. 


APPENDIX  XVII 


Taken  from  the  order  of  service  for  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  Geneva 
26  August  1973 


LITANY 

The  following  texts  echo  words  used  at  the  First  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  Amsterdam,  1948 
Theme:  Man's  Disorder  and  God’s  Design 

0  God,  we  remain  divided  from  one  another,  not  only  in  matters  of 
faith,  order  and  tradition  but  also  by  pride  of  nation,  class, 
race  and  sex. 

Response: 

How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long? 

0  God,  we  covenanted  as  churches  to  stay  together:  but  in  parishes 
and  congregations  we  remain  strangers. 

How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long? 

O  God,  we  are  to  announce  your  gospel  in  the  world,  yet  we  too 
often  remain  awed  by  that  world,  fearful  of  it,  conformed 
to  it,  and  so  the  preaching  cannot  be  heard. 

How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long? 

0  God,  we  who  are  rich  have  failed  in  imagination  to  do  what  needs 
to  be  done  for  the  poor ;  we  who  are  poor  have  failed  to 
liberate  the  rich  from  their  perilous  imprisonment. 

How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long? 

0  God,  we  have  built  a  broken,  disordered,  exploited  and  tired  world 
—  you  designed  a  different  world  —  forgive  our  mistakes  and 
restore  our  hope. 

How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long? 

*  *  * 

The  following  texts  echo  words  used  at  the  Second  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  Evanston,  1954 
Theme:  Christ,  the  Hope  of  the  World 

Lord,  we  need  more  and  more  courage  in  a  world  of  growing  despair 
to  live  as  those  who  have  an  indestructible  hope. 

Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus! 
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Lord,  we  find  more  and  more  that,  in  order  to  bring  from  obscurity 
the  holiness,  the  apostolicity,  and  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
we  need  each  other.  Let  that  need  increase. 

Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus! 

Lord,  we  find  more  and  more  that  in  being  together  there  are  rich 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  —  we  do  speak  in  many  tongues ;  we  do 
see  signs  following ;  we  rejoice  in  our  increasing  fellowship 
and  hope  for  a  coming  communion. 

Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus! 

Lord,  we  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  evangelism  is  not  in  words 
alone.  Through  our  lives,  service  and  sacrifice  we  must 
contribute  to  faith,  hope  and  love  in  the  world. 

Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus! 


*  *  * 

* 

The  following  texts  echo  words  used  at  the  Third  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  New  Delhi,  1961 
Theme:  Jesus  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World 

Lord,  Light  of  the  World,  you  have  begun  to  show  us  more  and  more 
brilliantly  the  many  splendours  of  that  world.  We  discover 
not  only  other  churches  but  other  peoples,  other  cultures, 
other  hopes,  other  political  systems,  other  tongues.  Let  us 
see  and  rejoice. 

Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus! 

Lord,  Light  of  the  World,  you  choose  us  to  drive  out  darkness  and 
take  part  in  the  mission  of  God.  Let  us  not  forget  that  each 
one  of  us  is  sent  to  our  own  community,  to  every  nation 
and  to  all  people. 

Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus! 

Lord,  Light  of  the  World,  you  have  called  many  of  us  together  into  a 
fellowship  which  continues  to  grow.  Let  us  celebrate  that 
growing  community. 

Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus! 

Lord,  Light  of  the  World,  you  chose  to  show  your  coming  splendour 
in  transfigured  glory.  Now  let  us  celebrate  our  expectation 
and  our  present  knowledge  in  splendid  worship. 

Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus! 


*  *  * 
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The  following  texts  echo  words  used  at  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  Uppsala,  1968 
Theme:  Behold,  I  make  All  Things  New 


Yet,  Lord,  though  we  have  become  neighbours  to  one  another,  torn 
by  our  diversities  and  tensions,  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to 
live  together.  Nevertheless  all  things  will  become  new  and 
you  have  promised  the  Holy  Spirit  as  our  Guide  into  unity 
and  truth. 

Lord,  make  all  things  new! 

0  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  lead  us  to  enter  into  full  fellowship  with  those 
of  other  races,  classes,  ages,  religious  and  political  convic¬ 
tions,  in  the  place  where  we  live. 

Lord,  make  all  things  new! 

0  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  commit  us  to  overcome  racism  wherever  it 
appears. 

Lord,  make  all  things  new! 

0  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  lead  us  to  be  better  trustees  of  all  creation; let 
us  guard,  develop  and  share  its  resources  in  justice  and  peace. 

Lord,  make  all  things  new! 

0  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  commit  us  to  defend,  protect  and  proclaim  all 
human  rights  for  a  just  and  peaceful  world  community. 

Lord,  make  all  things  new! 


0  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  renew  your  Church  by  your  power  and  great 
gifts.  Let  it  be  bolder  in  freeing  itself  from  those  things 
which  are  passing  away,  that  it  may  more  gladly  accept  your 
new  creation. 

Lord,  make  all  things  new! 

0  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  guide  us  to  support  and  correct  one  another  in 
a  fresh  covenant  for  the  ecumenical  movement,  that  we  may 
now  anticipate  in  worship  the  time  when  God  renews  us,  all 
men,  all  things. 

Lord,  make  all  things  new! 


*  *  * 
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A  Prayer  used  at  the  Fourth  Assembly,  1968 

God,  our  Father,  you  can  make  all  things  new. 

We  commit  ourselves  to  you :  help  us 

to  live  for  others  since  your  love  includes  all  men, 
to  seek  those  truths  which  we  have  not  yet  seen, 
to  obey  your  commands  which  we  have  heard  but  not  yet 

[ obeyed, 

to  trust  each  other  in  the  fellowship  which  you  have  given  us 
and  may  we  be  renewed  by  your  Spirit  through  Jesus  Christ, 
your  Son  and  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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